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HENRY EARL of MORELAND. 


I Made directly to the Quay, where I ſaw a croud 
of citizens intermixed with ſailors, On going 
up, I found that they were enliſting volunteers, to 
whom they offered from one to. three guineas per 
man, And what will you give me, captain, if I 
go with you? He then looked earneſtly at me, 
and, having eyed me, ſeveral times, from head to 
foot, I will give you, my lad, ſaid he, five guineag 
in your fiſt, and here is my hand, for a hearty 
welcome into the bargain, If your honour then 
will be pleaſed to order thoſe five pieces to be laid 
out for me in ſuch neceſſaries as you think fitting; 
I live at ſuch a place, and ſhall be ready at à call. 
Enough, ſaid the captain, our fhip is called the 
Centurionof thirty guns, the brave David Jenkins, 
commander, We ſet out by morning's tide, be- 
tween ten and eleven; and if you come without a 
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th call you will be the more welcome. So ſaying, he 
1 gave me a familiar ſhake by the hand, and we parted. 

| I then went directly home, and, calling Mr. 
1 Felton aſide, I told him of my engagement in the 
| Centurion, ſuppreſſing only the time of my de- 
| - | parture ; for I felt that I could not ſtand the parting * 
'l with him; and I thought it beſt to make it as little 
4 painful to him and myſelf, as might be. 

| During ſupper, I endeavoured to chat, but I 
could not, And as Mr. Felton, at tines, looked af- 
1 fectionately upon me, I turned my head aſide, and 
| a ſilent tear ſtole down my cheek, 

1 1 ſpent the night in ſighs and tears, and, getting 
| up before day, I took my ſhoes in my hand, and, 
* - ſtepping ſoftly down ſtairs, would have ſtolen out 
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at the ſtreet door; but, in that inſtant, the door of ; 
if a fide parlour was opened, and, before I could look 
; about, my maſter had me in his arms, Will you 4 
leave me, then, David, will you indeed leave me ? f 
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: he cried. Oh, David, David, I love you next to 
my only child, Stay with me yet, my ſon, Oh, 
ſtay with me, my David, and I will do every thing, 
5 I will do all things that may be done for you. 

Here I ſunk, and was juſt fainting, under the 
preſſure of his govdneſs. Do not kill me, my 
maſter, do not kill me outright, I cried, You muſt 
no longer be burdened by my body of fin and death ; 
as God has forſaken me, I muſt leave you, my 

maſter! let him do with me as he will, and if I 
periſh, 1 periſh. So ſaying, I broke from him, 
q- and away I ruſhed ; weeping and ſobbing all the 
| way, as though my heart would cleave in ſunder. 
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The captain received me with great cordiality, 
and at times called me his nameſake, and was very 
familiar with me. The failors alſo, after his ex- 
ample, began to affect me without any appearance 
of envy ; for though I had not been exerciſed in 
their profeſſion, yet I was ſtrong, hale, and active, 
and ready to aſſiſt them at every turn. 
I was now incorporated with a fraternity whoſe 
wickedneſs was of a ſpecies quite different from 
that of my former brotherhood.. Our ſailors were 
ſo far from cheating and defrauding, that they F 
ſcarce ſeemed to have any regard for property; _ 
and they were as brave a fet of fellows as ever 1 
trod a deck. But then they were as hardened to A 
any ſenſe of religion or piety as the nether mill- 
ſtone; and the ſacred names of God, and his Chriſt 
were of no other import to them than the ball of 
z billiard table, to be toſſed and bandied about for 
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At firſt this was a matter of great offet me. 
But in time it became leſs irkſome to * ans ; 
and, by degrees, I began to reliſh and to tale 
common contagion, 
Our ſhip had been deſtined to protect the trade 
in the Levant, Within the ſpace of five months 
we had reſcued from the captors fix /Engliſh ſhips, 
and made prize of three ſtout frigates, of thoſe 
African pirates who war upon the world; When 
the boy from the maſt-head cried out a fail! We 
immediately made chace, and found by evening 
that we had gained conſiderably upon her; but as 
the night came on thick and' hazy, we ſhortened 
fail, and lay too till morning but hung out no lights. 
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7 At dawn of day, we renewed the chace, though 
a ſail was then in ſight ; but we had not continued 
above four or five leagues, when we clearly dif- 
cerned the ſame veſſel, and perceived that ſhe 
altered her courſe and was bearing toward us. 

Hereupon we ſhortened ſail and waited for her, 


But we had not waited long, till we perceived a 


ſecond veſſel that ſeemed in chace of the firſt ; 
and ſome time after ſaw a third that ſeemed in chace 
of the two former. : 
On this the lieutenant, an old and experienced 
ſailor, looked ſomewhat blank, and deſired that 
the captain would inſtantly call a council of war, 
Gentlemen ſays he, the many captures we have 
lately made could not fail of informing our enemies 
that we are in theſe ſeas; and I apprehend, that 
they have made choice of their beſt means to over- 
reach and over-match us. And indeed you may 
already perceive that the ſhip which we had in 
chace has ſhortened ſail, and waits to be joined by 
her two conſorts, whom ſhe ſeemed ſo lately to 
fear, At this they cried, with one voice, no flying ! 
no flying! let them come on, the circumciſed dogs, 


as many as may be of them. To work then, my 
brave lads! cries Captain Jenkins, for we are 


likely to have as warm a bout of it as we could wiſh. 
Our ſhip at this time.was full manned with about 
two hundred and ſeventy ſpirits, all as ready and 


deſirous to go and meet death as a beau to go to a 
| ball, or an alderman to a feaſt, 


The three conſorts, were now joined, as our 
mate had foreſeen, and bore down upon us, right 
Ee — before 
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before the wind; and then it was that my ſins came 
crouding into my mind, and I believe I was the 
only perſon of the ſhip's company who trembled, 

They all came up with a deſperate boldneſs; and 
while one attacked us on our bow, a ſecond lay 
upon our quarter, while the third bore away under 
our ſtern, and raked us fore and aft with her whole 
broadſide; nor were we idle in the mean time, but 
plied our guns with ſuch ſucceſs as ſoon obliged | 
them to ſheer oft. 

Our ſhip was of Engliſh oak, and ſtood their 
ſhot to a wonder; our metal was alſo much weightier 
than theirs; but then they out numbered us * 
to one, in men and guns. 

Having got out of the reach of our ſhot, they 
moved off, as intending to make their eſcape ; but, 
having repaired their damage, as well as time would 
allow, they returned upon us with two-fold fury. 

Then it was, gentlemen, that ſuch a ſcene was 
opened, as was ſufficient to ſtrike hell itſelf with 
horror. 

They now entertained us with a new kind of 
warfare, For, getting up within piſtoE-ſhot, they 
toſſed their granadoes among us, that were filled 
with broken bottles, and with ruſty and ragged 
pieces of old iron, Theſe did fearful execution, 
and our deck was quickly covered with blood and 
brains, and pieces of human fleſh, while the noiſe 
of the cannon could ſcarcely drown the ſcreams of 
the wounded, and the groans of the dying, 

In, this deſperate ſituation we loaded all our guns 
with grape ſhot, which made ſuch havock among 

our 
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. our enemies as obliged two of them to ſheer away 
again as faſt as they could, while the third kept 
playing upon at a diſtance, till we forced her alſo 
to follow her conſorts. 

We now had leiſure to clear our deck, and, with 
forrowful hearts, threw our dead companions 
overboard. 

Having once more ſet all to rights, we bore down 
on all three, but they crouded away from us, main- 
taining a running fight with their ſtern chace; and 
as they levelled their ſhot almoſt wholly at our 
rigging, by evening we were incapable of further 
purſuit, g 

Mean while we had plied them with our cannon Y 
fo well that as it began to wax duſkiſh, we per- 4 
ceived the crew of the hindmoſt in much confuſion, 1 
and making fignals of diſtreſs to their conſorts. ; 
Soon after we ſaw them heave out their boat, and 4 
they had ſcarce crouded into her, when their ſhip 4 
went down. Hereon we gave a great ſhout, which 
we repeated on ſeeing their boat overſet. But, as 
the Moors are excellent ſwimmers, I ſuppoſe moſt 
of them got ſafe, and were taken-in by their com- 
panions, In the mean ſpace our gallant Captain 
Jenkins had his right leg and thigh carried off by 
a cannon ſhot; I think it was the laſt ſhot the 
enemy fired, 

As I ſtood by my captain's fide, I catched him 
in my arms before he fell, and cried out for the 
ſurgeons; but the effuſion of blood was ſo great, 
that we quickly deſpaired of any life for him, 
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As 1 ſupported him on the deck, ke found him- 
ſelf growing faint, and turned his face to me. 
David ſaid he, I am not afraid to die, for I am a 
Chriſtian, I believe, as ſurely as I am here, that 
Chriſt came into the world to ſave ſinners, of whom + 
I am chief; and he is ſo great and fo gracious, that 
he will not ſuffer hell of the grave to diſappoint 
him of an end for which he paid ſo deat a price. 
Here, my David, here is my purſe and my watch, 
which I bequeath to your love as my laſt legacy: 
and here is my diamond ring with which I entruſt 
you, as a token to my dear daughter, if ever it 
ſhall be your fortune to reviſit Old England. And if 
you ſhould go-to London, my dear David, enquire 
out my good old friend alderman Bicker; tell him 
of my behaviour during your ſervice with me, and 
that I beſeech him to uſe his intereſt in ane 
my pay for my poor ſweet child. 

And that I will, right heartily, cried out Sir 
Thomas. I will alſo ſpeak a word for yourſelf, my 
lad; the protector cannot refuſe his favour to one 
who has had the honour of ſerving in the action 
of the Centurion, whoſe fame our very enemies 
have ſpread through Europe. But, pray, proceed 
in your narration; I long to hear the event of ſo 
intereſting a ſcene, ' 

Though we greatly grieved for our captain, we 
were {till more concerned forthe honour of England, 
leſt our good ſhip ſhould fall into the hands of the 
barbarians, For ſhe how lay like a hulk on the 
1 face of the water. She ond; neither purſue, nor 
; ee Lats <a avoid 
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.avoid an enemy ; and though ſhe had been in plight, 


we had not hands left ſufficient to work her. 


Night came on apace, hoſtilities ceaſed on both 
ſides : the pirates hung out lights to prevent, as 
we ſuppoſed, their parting from each other; and 
we mournfully called a muſter of our men, in the 
dayk ; whereon we ſound that, of two hundred 


and ſeventy odd men, we had but fiſty remaining, 


twenty of whom were wounded, though not 
diſabled. 

Come, my lads, cried the old lieutenant, it is as 
good to be metry as ſad. I take upon me to promiſe 


that, if you will be guided, I will make you maſters 


of one of yonder veſſels before ſunriſe, 

We engaged compliance to. a tittle ; and, accord- 
ingly after we had refreſhed ourſelves, he ordered 
our boats to be heaved overboard and let drive with 
the wind, We then ſet our watch, and went down 
to take a few hours repole, 

Two hours before the day we were rouſed by 
the lieutenant, and the firſt thing we did was to 
bore a large hole in the fide of our ſhip, about a 
foot below water, for which we had an occaſional 
plug prepared, | 

As ſoon as the day dawned, we ſet watches to 
give us timely notice of the enemy's approach; 
and then lay down on our {mall arms, out of 
obſervation, 

The pirates, as we preſumed, held up their 
glaſſes, but, ſeeing neither men nor boats in our ſhip, 
they concluded that we had made an elopement by 
night, and came on without precaution, 
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CEN: 
As ſoon as they had arrived within about half a : | 


league, our watchmen, according to order, drew 


forth the plug, and, creeping b deck, crouched 
down with us, 

The conſorts had agreed to board our ſhip on each 
fide, in confidence of a rich and unreſiſting prize. 
But the moment we heard the firſt of them ruſtling 
along ſide, and perceived that they were begiqning 
to get up our fide, we jumped up, as one man, and 
ſetting up a great ſhout, and, overturning all we met, 
leaped into their veſlel, 

Never was amazement like that of the enemy ! 
They ſcarce made any reſiſtance, and, in leſs than 
a minute, not a moor was left upon deck. 

Mean time the other pirate had boarded our late 
veſlel, almoſt to a man. They had heard, indeed, the 
ſhout with the clamour and groans of their fellows, 
but did not rightly know what to make of it; till, 
moving cloſe round the head of our former ſhip, 
we ſhot the few who were left in the ſecond fri- 
gate; then, throwing out our grapplings, we towed 
her off, and then bored and ſunk her in the face of 
her owners, 

They thereupon ſet up ſuch a yell of deſpair and 
horror as was affecting, even to the hearts of their 
enemies. At length they turned the cannon of the 


Centurion upon us, but we ſoon gat out of reach 
of their ſhot; and by the time we were about three 
leagues from them we ſaw our good Centurion go to 
the bottom, the glorious tomb of her noble captain, 
We now thought that, of about a thouſand aſſail- 
ants, there was not one left to carry tidings to their 
native 


1 
native country. But, going down td the ſtate cabin, 
I ſaw a young man richly dreſſed, and of noble aſ- 
pect, leaning wounded upon a couch, with three 
attendants about him. 
As I entered, he gave me a look that ſeemed 
458 compounded of apprehenſion and courage, and ac-! 
1 3 coſted me in broken Engliſh, for he had travelled *X 
; much, and reſided for a ſeaſon in London, 


0 I know, ſaid he, that I am your priſoner; Lalſo ü 

I | know what I am to expect. Draw your cutlaſs 8 { 
1 then, and let me join my countrymen ! No Sir, I 4 
replied, you have nothing to fear from me. A man, 


who deſerves that name, owes nothing but love to 
man, except when he is aſſaulted; the brave ſee no 
: enemy in the feeble or the conquered, 4 
1 Where have you learned, he cried, the ſentiments 1 
of my own ſoul? But your generoſity ſhall loſe you 'Y 
nothing ; demand what ranſom you pleaſe and it 4 
ſhall be paid you. I am not commander in chief, 4 
I anſwered, but, as far as my influence reaches, you q 
4 are as free as air, and ſhall be bound to us by no- 
4 thing but by your affections. Then, ſtretching 
| forth his arm, your hand, my brother ! he cried, 
Wl  - and giving me a kind ſqueeze, the tear came into b 
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n [ his eye. 1 
v3 I went directly on deck Vt) inſormod our little 1 
vi crew, now reduced tothirty-three, of what had paſſed 4 
1 between the noble Moor and myſelf, and told . 
1 them, I hoped they would be ſo generous as to Y 


Wi make my promiſe good. To this the greater num- 
| | ber gladly aſſented, but ſome of them murmured. | 
2M * I remonſtrated that we were already 
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rich enough; for we had brought all the money out 
of our own ſhip, beſide the great treaſure in the pi- 
rate frigate which we had not yet divided. I 
further repreſented that we knew not what the 
events or fortune of war might be; and that it 
would not be imprudent to make a friend on the 
African coaſt, who, in all appearance, was a perſon 
of high conſideration : and, with theſe reaſons, at 
length all appeared to be ſatisfied. 

I then carried the pleaſing tidings to my new 
friend, and took with me our only ſurviving ſurgeon 


who dreſſed the wound in his thigh, which had been 


made by a muſket ball. a 
As ſoon as the ſurgeon had withdrawn, the noble 
Oſmyn of Petra, for ſo he was called, preſented 


me with with his purſe, and a carbuncle ring of 


extraordinary value, and preſſed them earneſtly 
upon me, but I as peremptorily refuſed them, and 
this refuſal appeared to diſtreſs him greatly, 
During the five days in which we continued 
together, I had him as honourably attended as our 
circumſtances would admit ; and I ſpent with him 
all the time I could ſpare from my duties and great 
fatigues upon deck, as all the hands we had were 
kept buſily employed in ſplicing the ropes, refitting 


the mangled ſails and rigging, and in repairing the 


* 


breaches of the veſſel; for our ſhot had bored her 
ſides quite through in ſeveral places. 

On theſe accounts we failed but heavily, ſtill making 
towards the Straights, and daily wiſhing to meet orbe 


overtaken by ſome Engliſh ſhip of force, to which 


we might ſafely confide ourſelves and our treaſures, 
| Vor. II. B On 
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very bone, and then tumbled with kicks, like a 


(14 9 
On the ſixth morning, having arrived within 
twenty leagues of the mouth, the day diſcovered 


to us that we were almoſt within ſhot of a ſhip 
that carried Engliſh colours. Hereat we rejoiced 


with exceeding great joy, and ſlackening our ſail, 


and heaving out a ſmall boat, ten of us lipt into 
it, and away we rowed with all our might, As we 


approached, we ſaw numbers, in Engliſh dreſſes, 


walking to and again on deck; and, getting alongſide, 
they threw ropes over to us, and we mounted with 
great alacrity. 

Hitherto we were ſo intoxicated with joy, that we 


Jeb not the precaution to hail them, till we found 


ourſelves in the very thick of our enemies, I 
looked round, and, ſeeing none but tawny and 


hoſtile faces about me, I civilly demanded who, 


and of what country they were ; when a ruffian, 
gathering his ſpittle ſpirted it full in my face, and, 
at the ſame time, gave me a buffet on the ſide of 
my cheek. Then J did not once reflect either 
where or among whom I was, but, with one ſtroke 
of my fiſt, I ſtretched him flat upon the deck : 

then throwing up the- heels of another who had 
raiſed his arm againſt me, he fell with his hea 
foremoſt acroſs his fellow; and twiſting round on 


a third, who had ſeized me behind by the ſhoulder, 


I dragged him under me, and we fell together upon 
the board. Here a croud of them gathered over 
me, and, each helping to hold a leg or an arm, I 
was bound'with cords that cruſhed my fleſh to the 


dog, along the deck, 
f Mean 
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Mean time my nine companions, were alſo ſeized 
and bound, and caſt into the hold. 

For about three hours I lay in exceſſive anguiſn, 
though, through a ſort of ſtubborn pride, I endea- 
voured to ſuppreſs my groans. In the interim 1 
felt the ſhip begin to move, and ſoon after I per- 


ceived all in a buſtle about me. Again I heard, 


from within and without, ſeveral diſcharges of 
ſmall arms, and as I ſaw ſeveral Moors fall around 
me, I rightly concluded that the ſhips were engaged. 
I gave a long and deep groan, and I cried aloud, 
Oh, my countrymen ! my brave countrymen ! why 
am I not with you, why have I not the happineſs 
of dying with you and for you? And my heart 
was ſo wrung that I fainted away, | 

I afterward learned that my true and valiant 
fellows had refuſed to ſubmit upon ſummons. 
That the pirate, ſeeing them ſo few, and being de- 
ſirous of ſaving the frigate for their own uſe, had 
attacked them with ſmall arms, which were warmly 
anſwered on our part; when, having diſabled 
above half of our brave Engliſh, with two of 
Oſmyn's attendants who happened to be upon deck, 


«they entered and mercileſsly butchered the re- 


mainder, among whom was our old mate and 
ſurgeon, | 


Mean time I Jay inſenſible to all that paſſed, til 


a rufhan, ſeeing me pale and lifeleſs, in all ap- 


pearance, gave me a wring by the ngſe, Hereupon 
I awaked to the bittereſt ſenſations. I remembered 
me of my gallant meſſmates, who had ſo loved and 

B 2 careſſed 
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rareſſed me above my merits ; and my tears, without 
ſigh or groan, went in ſtreams down my cheeks. 
At length I heard a voice, a known voice, as I 
thought, crying, where is my friend, where is my 
brother David ? and turning my head a little, I ſaw 
my noble Oſmyn juſt entering the ſhip, 


Oh, gentlemen! be-not apt to judge hardly of all. 


who have not learned Chriſt, by the form and by 
the letter, Oſmyn, my Ofmyn proves that he 
may be in the heart of thoſe who never acknow- 
ledged his name. 

Having inſtantly caſt an eye of ſearching love 
around, he *ſpied where I lay, and coming and 
throwing himſelf befide me, he put one arm about, 
and cried, Oh my brother! my brother David! is 
it thus that my people uſe you? I grieve that you 
chriſtians ſhould beat us all to nothing in honour 
and humanity, He then took out. his knife, and 
having tenderly cut my cords, he {trained his own 
ability to help me to riſe, 


He then called for the captain, who came . 


to him with great reſpect. Their diſcourſe was 
long and earneſt, At length Oſmyn roſe high in 
paſſion, and gave the captain a back ſtroke with 
his hand acroſs the face. I obſerved his cholar 
ſwelling, almoſt to ſuffocation, but he ſuppreſſed 
his indignation and retired in ſilence. I heard 
Oſmyn then giving ſome orders to the men, but, as 
I was a ſtranger to their language, I knew not the 
purport of any thing that paſſed, Soon after, how- 
ever, I ſaw my nine companions brought from the 
hold, and unbound, And Oſmyn, turning to me, 

deſired 


8 


E 
deſired me to tell my people that they were all free, 
and that as ſoon as we landed in Barbary he would 
take the firſt means of ſending them with honour 
to their native country. Ah! my Lord, I cried, 1 
am ſorry that you ſtruck the captain, he has many 
adherents here, and will certainly ſeek ſome me- 
thod of revenge. He dare not, he dare not, replied 
my friend; the villain would have diſputed with 
me the property of my own frigate, which I man- 
ned and fitted out at my'own expence. But if I 


hear or ſee any more of his inſolence, as ſoon as we 


land, I will complain to the Dey my uncle, and 
have the rogue impaled alive. 

He then ordered out the long-boat, and, turning 
to me, ſaid, I am going, David, to take an account 
of what effects are left in my ſhip; and I would 
take you with me if you were in a condition to go; 
but I will ſoon return, and, in the mean time, order 
the ſurgeon to do his beſt for allaying the Wan 
in your limbs. 

During his abſence the ſhip's company, and even 
the captain, whoſe name was Barbar, behaved them- 
ſelves toward me and my fellows with great, though 
ſilent, civility; and a plentiful meſs was ſerved up 
to us for dinner. But during our repaſt I obſerved 


that the captain called ſuch and ſuch of his men to 


the quarter-deck, where he held with them a long 
converſation. 

Theſe fellows, as it ſeems, were the moſt licks 
rous and bloody of all their barbarous and bloody 
countrymen, Having taken the ſhin wherein we 
then were, a merchantman, carrying about twenty 


Bg guns, 


1 
guns, they had maſſacred every creature on board, 
and then drefſed themſelves in the clothes of the 
Engliſh, in order to inveigle others into the like 
calamity ; while they diſpatched their own frigate 
back to Tunis to get recruits, 

My noble friend did not return till late in the 
evening. He then ordered ſupper to be got ready, 
and the ſtate- cabin to be prepared for him and me 
to lie in; but 1 whiſpered and beſought him to ex- 
cuſe me for declining that honour, as I perceived 
that the favours which he did me, had already 
given much. offence to his countrymen, 

I know not whence, or for what purpoſe, fore- 

bodings may come ; but alt that night my ſpirits 
were exceedingly depreſſed; and though my fet- 
lows and I were in a part of the ſhip, the moſt 
remote from my friend, yet I imagined that I heard 
| ſecret treadings and mutterings; and again, at dead 
of night, that I heard the diſtant ſound of trampling 
and ſtruggling, © as of people i in OY and rene 
violence. 

I was ſtill fore from the beides which I had re- 
ceived; when, toward the end of a ſleepleſs night, 
à gang of armed ruffians entered the place where 
we lay, and loaded us with irons. They then took 
away all our clothes and treaſures, and threw to 
each of us a canvas ſhirt and drawers, as ſlaves pre- 
pared for the market, 

The moment they laid their hands upon me, it 
occurred that they would not have dared to do it, 
if they had not firſt made away with my dear 
Friend and patron; at which thought my ſoul 

| grew 
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grew inſtantly ſick, and a dark cloud of ſorrow 
fell heavily upon it. 3 

Sore and ſhackled as I was, I got immediately on 
deck, and looked wiſtfully out to ſea, but could 
diſcover no frigate, I then ſhuffled along as faſt as I 
could to the cabin, where I had parted the night 
before with my Oſmyn, and looking inat the door, 
I cried aloud, where are you, Lord Oſmyn, where 
are you, my maſter; my friend! my dear Oſmyn! 


where are you, where are you? 


When no anſwer could be had I returned wild 
with rage and grief, and notwithſtanding my chains, 


had I not been diſabled by my contuſions, I ſhould 


have done my beſt to throttle every man I met. 
But all I could do was to wring my hands and roar 


aloud to all around, ye butchers } ye cut throats! ye 


villains of all villains! what have ye done with 
your lord, what have you done with your maſter, 
what have you done with my. friend, with my 
Oſmyn, my Oſmyn ? 

For two nights and two days I taſted nothing but 
water, which I drank in large quantities, as my ſoul, 
as well as body, was in a ferment and a fever. On 
the third day the captain fearing that I would die 
of grief, and that he ſhould loſe what he propoſed 
to get by my ſale, ſent a kind of interpreter to me, 
to let me know that on the night in which I parted 
with Oſmyn, he and the captain ſoon after had 
ſome warm words concerning their rights in the 
frigate, and in the Engliſh now on board: where- 
upon Oſmyn {wore that he would not remain any 
4onger in his ſhip; and that, taking with him a 
£41 y number 


1 1 
number of hands, he reimbarked in the _ and 
directly ſet ſail, 

As this tale carried with it ſome face, I grew 
eaſier in my mind; and, on the very day following, 
having anchored in the bay of Algiers, my fellows 
and I were taken into the town, and ſold at public 
market, 

I happened to be bought by one of the Dey's 
factors, who immediately ſent me to work at his 
country palace. 

This work was a moſt ſtupenduous undertaking. 
Above five hundred men had been daily employed 
in it for two years, and yet a third of it was not 
done when I arrived. ; 

A large lawn extended itſelf in the from of the 
palace, and here the Dey had ordered a great canal 
to be dug, and, from its excavation a mount to be 
raiſed, whoſe baſe meaſured three hundred yards 
in circumference. The aſcent was eaſy and ſpiral, 
much reſembling the prints you have ſeen of the 
tower of Babel. The border of this aſcent was 

adorned all the way with lofty cedars interlaced 
with all ſorts of aromatic and flowering ſhrubs ; and 
from the top, before J left it, was to. be ſeen the 
bay, the ſhipping, the city, and country all around, 
awhile diſtant mountains on the one hand, and an 
extent of ocean on the other, alone nen the 
proſpect. 8 

You will think it very extraordinary, Gentlemen, 
'whenl aſſure you that till I was in a ſtate of flavery 
my mind was never free. Hitherto I had been the 
fave of ſin, and of appetite, of paſſions, and of 
NZ fears, 
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fears. But here I counted to ſet up my reſt for 
life. I had no parents, no wealthy kindred, no 
friend upon earth, to whom I might look for a 
pennyworth of ranſom. There was therefore no 
further proſpe& for me, there was nothing further 
left to excite my deſire or to excite my concern; 
and I ſunk gradually, as it were, down into the 
peace of my own nothingneſs. : 

I had been lately the poſſeſſor of the value of 
ſome thouſands, and now I had not wherewithal to 
purchaſe a morſel of bread. But I looked back on 
the many ſcenes of my wickedneſs, and I did not 
look up to, but looked down before, my God, and 
cried, Not enough, it is not yet enough, O Lord! ! 
ſomething ſharper, ſomething heavier? 

One night, asI lay on my bed of ſtubble, I 
looked up to God, through the cloud of my own . 
iniquities, and ſaid, In life, Oh my Lord, lay what 
thou pleaſeſt upon me, but, in the hour of death, 
fave, ſave me from the judgment! whereupon ſome- 
thing within me ſaid, fear not, thou vile wretchz 
fear not thou worm, David, for nothing ſhall be 
able to pluck thee out of my hands. This gave. 
me great conſolation, and conſolation was followed 
by peace, and peace was followed by pleaſure 
inſomuch, that I poſſeſſed more of the ſweetneſs of 
heartfelt enjoyment, than came tothe ſhare of m— 
lenſualiſts, 

The Dey or regent then W was called Ali 
Eben Buchar. He was a great warrior, and yet a 


man of an amiable character, which is rarely the 


caſe with Mooriſh governors, He had been at 
Conſtantinop!e 


1 

Conſtantinople when I was enſlaved; and, on his 
return, he was ſo ſolicitouſly engaged in matters 
of ſtate, that he was not at leiſure to come and ſee 
our works. Toward the end of the ſecond year of 
my ſervitude, he arrived with a pompous train. He 
was a portly and comely perſonage, though his 
complexion was a deep olive. He expreſſed high 
delight on ſurveying what we had done; and he 
ordered a feſtival of three days to be proclaimed 
for his labourers, with ſports, martial exerciſes, * 
and prizes for the victors. 

Great preparations were made for this entertain 
ment. In a plain, on the leſt of the palace, a 
ſquare of half a mile diameter was encloſed with 
pales; withi:* which none were permitted to enter, 
fave the Dey and his train, with thoſe who la- 
boured in his ſeveral works, amounting to abbut a 
thouſand men, 

Early on the morning of the firſt 3 a 
the feſtival was opened by the ſound of trumpets, 
and other martial inſtruments, 

It had been a cuſtom, among us of the labourers 
who were young and active, when the day's work 

was over, to divert our fellows with various exer- 
ciſes and feats, ſuch as wreſtling, running, leaping, 
and toſſing or trundling leaden balls. I was, there- 
fore, up among the ſooneſt, in hopes of diſtinguiſh- 
ing myſelf on the occaſion, 
Buy the dawning, the city was emptied of its in- 
habitants, and crouds came on, after crouds, from 
all parts of the country, ſo that the pales were ſoon 
circled by an innumerable concourſe, 


Then 
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Then came Ali, with his attendants, and, enters 
ing the pale, aſcended his throne, while his cour- 
tiers and guards arranged themſelves behind, 

Then were exalted, on poles, the prizes that were 
to be given to ſuch of the ſlaves, or labourers, as ex- 
celled in toſſing the javelin, or in hitting a diſtant 
mark with the bow or with the ſling. But as I 
had not been practiſed in theſe matters, I contented 

' myſelf, for this day, with being a ſpeRator, 

After this, Ali, to entertain his people, ordered 
a dozen of his courtiers to run at the ring, Imme- 
diately a number of neighing ſteeds, 11chly capari- 
ſoned, were led by lackeys into the liſts, The 
young nobles, without flirrup or ſaddle, vaulted 
lightly into their ſeats, and turning and winding 
their fiery horſes with wonderful addreſs, gave high 
delight to the ſpectators. Each of them caught a 
javelin which was toſſed to him by an attendant; 
and, ſetting out, ſucceſſively, almoſt at their ſpeed, 
three of them, in mid courſe, bore off a ſmall 
ring of. braſs, from the thread by which it hung, 
on the point of his lance, And thus ended the 
ſports of the preſent day. 

The ſecond day was uſhered in with the like 
pomp as the former; and prizes were ſet up for 
liſting the weight, for 8880 the coit, and for 
pitching the bar. ä 

At a little diſtance ſrom the front of the throne, 
a ring was ſaſtened to a leaden maſs, that weighed 
about five hundred pounds, and above fifty adven- 
turers ſucceſſively attempted to lift, but not a man 
of them could move it, I then advanced, | bowing 
lowly, 
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1awly toward the throne, and putting my right 
hand in the ring, and exerting my powers, I raiſed 
it fairly from the ground, whereupon a great ſhout 
was given by all my companions who worked with 
me at the mount. Hereupon a black came up, of 
herculean bulk and brawn, and, deſiring that fifty 


pounds more ſhould be added to the lead, he liſted 


and ſwung them in the air, and the prize was 
adjudged to him. 

A large iron coit was then given to the compe- 
titors, about a dozen of them toſſed it to a diſtance 
that was thought extraordinary. I then took it up 
and threw it three foot beyond the furtheſt. But 
again, the black ſlave came up, and toſſed it two 
foot beyond my caſt, and conſequently atchieved the 


ſecond prize. 
A long and maſſive bar was then preſented to us, 


but all refuſed to take it in hand, till the ſane WM 


black ſeized it, and putting one end to his foot, 
pitched it off to a diſtance that raiſed a cry of 
admiration. I then took my turn, and giving my 
whole ſtrength” and action to this fingle caſt, I 
pitched it ſome inches beyond the throw of my 
rival, whereupon” another ſhout was given and 
repeated. The black then was wholly enflamed 
by envy and reſentment, and reclaiming the bar, 
and exerting all his force, he threw it to a length, 
that, on admeaſurement, was judged to excced my 
caſt, and he proudly laid hold on the third prize, 

The great Ali then ordered me to be brought 
before him. I went, and, bending on my knee, 


Jaid my head to the earth, Riſe, ſaid he; I obeyed, 
and 


131 
and he ſurveyed me with long and earneſt attention. 
Young man, he cried, you have been this day 
ſomething unfortunate, but you have not the leſs 
merit; put this ring on your finger, it diſcharges 
ya, henceforth, from all kind of labour; but it 
does not enfranchiſe you, becaufe, for the preſent, 
I do not choole to part with you. I reſpectfully 
took the ring, and, again bowing to the ground, 
retired in ſilence, 

The morning of the third day was opened as 
uſual, and prizes were exhibited for 1 for 
running, and for leaping. 

Immediately the black champion ſtepped for- 
midably forth, and challenged any to approach, who 

deſired tobe cruſhed to death, but not a man accept- 
ed this charitable invitation. Unwilling, then, that 
this boaſter ſhould then carry off the prize without 
a conteſt, I ſtepped from my rank, depending more 
upon action than force to cope with him. We both 
ſtripped to our canvas drawers, and his looks and 
geſtures menaced me with inſtant deſtruction. I ad- 
vanced however to eſſay him, and he ſtretched 
his arms toward me, as a vulture would reach his 
pounces to ſeize upon a chicken; when, ſpringing 
inſtantly up to him, I put a hand upon each of his 
ſhoulders, and, vaulting lightly over his head, 1 
turned nimbly upon him, threw up his heels, and 
laid him at his length on the earth, 
As the contraſt of our colours had rendered us 
1 remarkable to all the ſpeRators, a ſhout was ſet up 
that rent the very elements. But the Black aroſe, 


| 4 and roared aloud, with his lyon-like voice, for 
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juſtice; 
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juſtice; and the judges, on weighing the matter, 
appointed me to another trial, forbidding further 
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fraud. DS 
| Again we prepared to engage, and again my 
| black adverſary ſtretched forth his arms, with eygs 


flaſhing fire, and features diſtorted with rage ; when 
retiring from him, as if diſmayed, I ſhot forward 
like lightning, and ſpringing from the ground, I 
pitched the whole weight of my body into his 
boſom. This ſtaggered him ſome ſteps backward, 
when, continuing to preſs upon him, I put one foot 
behind, and he fell under me, with a horrible 
ſquelch, upon the ſand; and daſhing my hand 
againſt his forehead, I ſprung up lightly on my feet. 

Here the people repeated their clamours, which 
were echoed for a long ſpace from fide to fide: 

while 1 propoſed tothe judges that if my.rival was 
not yet ſatisfied, I would give him the other ven- 
ture. But the Black was ſo far from being i in plight 
for a third engagement, that he could not riſe 
without help on either hand ; and the prize, being 
a fine turban with a diamond button, was put upon 
my head. Th 
BS competitors for the race then came from. 
among the croud, being fifteen in number, lightly . 
equipt for the purpoſe and I allo put on a thin 
canvas waiſtcoat that came cloſe to my body. 

In the front of the throne, a long pole was ſet 
up, from whence we were to ſtart; and another pole 
was erettcd on the further fide, round which we were 
to run, and ſo return to the poſt from une. we 
ſet out. ä 
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We were all arranged i in a line, and Ali himſelf 
was to give the word, when one of our fellows | 
pretending to think that the word was g giv en, ſtarted 
away, the reſt followed, and 1 was left alone, 
quietly ſtanding by the poſt, Why do not you ſet 
out? ſaid Ali; when your highneſs ſhall be pleaſed 
to give the word, Away, then! he cried, and away 


I ſprung. 
As I found that I was gathering them up very 
faſt, I ſuſpended my ſpeed, and lingered behind 


| the hindmoſt, till they had all turned the poſt, and 


extended in a long line before me, I then ſtarted 


| away; and paſſed one, and then another, till, having 


paſſed them all, I left the foremoſt at a diſtance 
behind me, and ſeized the goal: whereon Alt 


' himſelf gave a cry of admiration, which was an- 


ſwered from all ſides by all his people. 
I was then preſented with a velvet tunic em- 


broidered with gold; and ſome ſmaller matters 


were given to the two who came next to me in ſpeed. 
The candidates for the third prize then roſe from 
the ground where they had ſat to repoſe themſelves; 


for they were the ſame perſons who had been com- 


petitors in the race. A ſcarlet girdle was ſtretched 
along the graſs, as a mark from whence the rivals 
were to ſet off on their leap. And each of them 
took a run, till they came to the appointed limit, 


and then ſprung forward with their utmoſt agility. 


As this of all others, was the article wherein L 
excelled, I ſtopd by, as an unconcerned ſpectator, 


ill the conteſt was over. I then mealured with 


my eye the length they had paſſed, Then, taking 
88 g : two 
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two men, I ſet them in mid-· pace, and placing a pole 
upon their heads, I took a run, and throwing 
myſelf head foremoſt over the pole, alighted ſix 
inches beyond the furtheſt leap; whereupon I was 
preſented with a collar adorned with gems of great 
luſtre. | 
Mean while, I received an order from Ali, to 
dreſs myſelf in the prizes which I had won, and to 
attend him, 

I obeyed, and preſented myſelf before him, 
What is your name, young man? David, ſo pleaſe 
your highneſs, Are you of Chriſt or of Mahomet, 
David? My will is with Chriſt, ſo pleaſe you; 
but, while I confeſs him with my lips, my whole 
life has denied him. Then, David, if you will 
but forſake Chriſt, and turn to Mahomet, you ſhall 
be the Friend of Ali, and he will heap treaſures 
and titles, and great honours upon you, Ah, my 
lord! I cried out, though I hold my Chriſt but by 
a frail and feeble thread, yet I would not quit that 
thread for a chain of golden links, that ſhould 
bind the whole wealth of the world to my poſſeſſion, 
And why would your highneſs deſire the ſervice 
of a traitor? He who proves a traitor to his God, 
ſo pleaſe you, can never prove true to any maſter. 

Well, David, ſaid he mildly, we may talk of 
theſe matters hereafter, In the mean time, before I 
do you any grace, I ought at leaſt to do you juſtice, 
You have already received the rewards of your 
valour and your activity, but ydu have not yet 
received the reward of your obedience. You were 
the only one, brave David, who, at the riſque of 

your 
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your on honour, attended on my word, and here 


I give you an earneſt of the recompenſe that I 


, 
intend you. 


So ſaying, he preſented me with a large ad maſſy 
ſabre, whoſe handle was ſtudded with gems of great 
value, I received it on my knee, and he then con- 
tinued, Aſk me now, David, what further gift you 
demand, except your diſmiſſion, and it ſhall be 
granted you, to a tenth of the treaſure in my coffers... 

When he hadſpoken, my eye was caught by one- 
of his retinue, and immediately J recollected the 


features of the pirate Barbar. 


I inſtantly caſt myfelf proſtrate before his data. 
and cried aloud, Ah, generous Ali! may God mul- 
tiply to you bleſſings a thouſand fold! I aſk none 
of your treaſures, Oh Ali; I only aſk the head of 
that traitor, the head of Barbar; I aſk but blood- 
for blood: let him reſtore to me my friend, my 


brother, my lord Oſmyn : he is a murderer, a traitor, 


and ſuch I will prove him by night or by day, by 
ſea or by land; at any weapons, againſt any odds, L 


will prove him a traitor. 


While I ſpoke, all about appeared under the 


4 | utmoſt conſternation; and Barbar trembled and 
turned pale, but did not dare to quit his ſtation. 


* 


Riſe, David, ſaid Ali, and tell me what friend, 


what Oſmyn thou doſt mean? All I know of him, 


ny lord, is, that his name was Oſmyn of Petra, and 
hat he was nephew to ſome great prince. 


Why, you dream ſurely, David, replied the 
pegent, Oſmyn of Petra was my own nephew; 
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and he periſhed, with all his crew, by the hands 
of the Engliſh, 

He did not periſh by the hands of the Engliſh, 

I cried; the Engliſh were his preſervers, his friends, 
his attendants, and he periſhed by the hands of 
his own countrymen, and more eſpecially by the 
hands of this traitor Barbar. 

Well, ſaid Ali, we have not leiſure, at preſent, 
to examine into the truth of this; guards, take 
that Barbar into ſaſe and cloſe cuſtody till we are 
better informed. Mean time do you, David, 
follow in my train, for you maſt take up your 
lodging with me, this night. 

The palace, though it appeared one uniform 
edifice, was divided into two by an impaſſable 
barrier, The one was the habitation: of Ali and 
his attendants: and his wives, with their eunuchs, 
were lodged in the other, where it was impalement 
for any man, ſave Ali himſelf, to enter. = 

For three days and nights, after I entered his 
palace, though I was treated with an attention Wil 
that gave me much uneaſineſs, yet I had not the 
honour of being called to his preſence. — = 

At length I was conducted by a private door to 
his cabinet. My friend David, ſaid he, what haſt 
thou to tell me concerning my dear and brave 
nephew Oſmyn ? I then minutely, and at 2 
recited to him the particulars above related. And 
we ſhed many tears, that were provoked by the 7 
tears of each other. 1 4 3 

- Having clofed my narration, he caſt his eyes 1 
down awhile, as in deep meditation; and raiſing it 
| them N he ſaid, the n are e 7 
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is very ſtrong againſt this man, and yet there is 2 
| poſſibility that he may be guiltleſs. And though 
h, Oſmyn was my nephew, and almoſt my bowels, 
s, yet humanity demands of us, David, that nine 
of criminals ſhould eſcape the puniſhment they 
ae deſerve, rather than one innocent perſon ſhould 
periſh in his righteouſneſs, But the great Alla 
t, may give us further lights in this buſineſs, 
Ke In about five days after, a convict was to be 
re gaunched for the rape and murder of a free woman. 
d, He was to be thrown from the top of a high tower,” 


from whoſe walls projected ſeveral ſharp” and 
ſhagged inſtruments, reſembling hooks, ſcythes, 
. tenters, at certain diſtances, ſome below others. 


ſwear to me, by Mahomet, to mitigate the manner 


le He fainted ſeveral times as he was carrying to 
ad execution; and then being in an agony, he ſaid he 
18, j had a matter of the higheſt conſequence to impart 
nt to the great Ali, and prayed to be brought into his 

=8F preſence, 1 | 
lis I | I was on the ſpot when he was led in, and, 
on 1 looking earneſtly at him, recollected that he was 
he F the ruffian who had ſpit in my face, and given 
mne a buffet when I entered Barbar's ſhip. 

| Wretch, cried the Dey, what haft thou to ſay to 

: = Ali? That I am guilty, anfwered the convict, of 
ve X crimes more heinous than that for which 1 am to 
ge 1 ſuffer; of crimes that nearly concern yourſelf, Oh 
nd 3 Ali, but which you ſhall never know, unleſs you 
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of my death. I do ſwear it ſaid thE regent, pro- 
res 1 8 vided the diſcovery which you make ſhall be found 
do be of due import. 
He 


_ 
He then depoſed that on the night in which 
Oſnyn diſappeared, the captain, with ten confe- 
derated ruſſians, of whom he was one, egfered 
the prince's cabin, and having muffled the faces of 
him and his attendant, to prevent their crying out, 
bound them hand and foot, and heaved them 
through the window into a frigate that waited for 
them. That then getting into the frigate, they 
maſlacred the ſeven Moors to whoſe care ſhe had 
been left, and rifling her of all the money and 
plate and valvables they could find, they ſunk the 
frigate, with Oſmyn and his attendant in her, and 
then returned to their own ſhip. 
Here Barbar was ſent for, who as ſoon as he ſaw 
the ſace of the convict, without waiting to be con- 
fronted by his evidence, ruſhed violently, with 
his head foremoſt, toward the oppoſite wall, and 
if a man who was at hand had not caught him by 
the chain, he would inſtantly have daſhed his ſkull 
to ſhivers. | 
Ali hereupon, without further examination, 
ordered the head of the convict to be ſtruck off, 
and Barbar to be impaled in the face of the people. 
Never was joy like mine, on hearing this ſen— 
tence pronounced againſt Barbar; and I roſe _ 
the next morning to ſee the execution, 

He was fo enfeebled by his panicks, that they 
were obliged to draw him on a ledge to the ſtake; 
and his countenance had all the impreſſions of 
death, deſpair and hell repreſented upon it. 

This, however, did not affect me with any 
other ſenſation than joy, till the executioners, 
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with unfceling hearts, began to take the wretch in 
hand, But when I ſaw them, with difficulty and 
great violence, thruſting the ſtake through his 
body; when I ſaw him writhing in agony, and 
heard his horrible roars and groanings, all my 
revenge was turned into terror and compaſſion; 
his pangs and ſufferings, as it ſeemed, were trans- 
ferred to my own perſon, and, had I not turned 
away, I ſhould have fainted on the ſpot. 

The Dey from this time became extremely fond 
of me, and familiar with me, He allotted me an 
affluent penſion, with ſlaves, horſes, and attendants, 
He ſaid I ſhould be to him in the place of a ne- 
phew, and of a ſon, and he called me by the name 
of David Oſmyn. 

Some time after, tidings were brought that 
Caled Amurath, of Fez, was making mighty pre- 
parations to invade his dominions, We will more 
than meet him half way, cried the gallant Ali: 
perhaps we may even prevent his. threatened ex- 
pedition, He then ſummoned his forces from all 
quarters. I was preſent when he made a general 
muſter of them, His foot were more formidable 
for their numbers than their diſcipline: but his 
horſe were perfectly trained. 

The day before he ſet out I threw myſelf at his 
feet. I will go with you, my maſter, I will go 
with you, I cried, 1 will not have any command 
or poſt of honour; I only deſue permiſſion to fight 
by your fide. 

No, David, he replied, my people ie you 
are ſtill a Chriſtian, I could not refrain from 
? mewing 
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ſhewing the love I have for you; and that might 
be matter of jealouſy to my captains, I will leave 
you here a band of ſoldiers, with-whom you are to 
encamp within fight of my palace, and to keep 
theſe walls from violence, and my women” from 
pollution, But, while you are their guardian, be- 
ware that you do not turn an invader, David! I 
would pardon you any thing but this, I would not 
pardon you the invaſion of my bed, David Oſmyn! 
No, my Lord, I cried aloud, I cannot prove un- 
grateful, Though your- women were as obvious 
to my walks as yonder pavement, and though 
adorned with more graces than their firſt mother 
in paradiſe, they ſhould have no anten for me, 
my maſter! 5 

The next morning Ali began his march; and 
having eſcorted him a piece on his way, 1 returned 
to my charge. 

That night, as I lay in my tent, I began to call 
myſelf to an account. David, ſaid I to my ſoul, 
thou haſt now gotten preferment, and riches, and 
honours; thou art, as it were, the ſecond man in 
the realm, and all this people have thee in high 
eſtimation: but art thou the better or the happier 
man for all this, David? Far otherwiſe, far other- 
wiſe, Oh frail and vain heart ! theſe glories have 
taken hold upon thee, and they have drawn a 
painted veil between me and my God, To my 
chain, and my ſtraw, and my nakedneſs! return 
me to them, O Lord; return me to my ſlavery, 
return me to my labours! I was not then, indeed, 
gaining conqueſts and winning prizes; but I was 
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near to obtaining the prize of the high calling. My ; 
body was not adorned with gold and pearl; but 
my ſpirit rejoiced in the pearl of great price 

In about five weeks after, as I was taking, by 
moon-light, my evening's walk of meditation, on 
the marble that chequered the pavement before the 
palace, Muley, an old black, and chief of the 
eunuchs of the ſeraglio, came up and accoſted me, 
Oſmyn, faid he, taking a bundle from under his 
arm, I have here a preſent” for you that would 
make proud the greateſt emperor upon earth. It is 
a complete ſuit wrought purpoſely for you by the: 
fingers of the Sultana, as allo by the fingers of her 
Sir and princely ſiſters. - They have heard of your 
great atchievements during the feſtival, and they 
lend you this in reward, 

So ſaying, he unfolded the robes to the moon, 
They were flowered with gold, pearl and gems of 
ſuch a vivid luſtre as reflected her beams with ten- 
fold brightneſs. 

And what is required of me, Muley, I demanded, 
in return for this ineſtimable honour? Nothing, 
& {aid Mulcy, but a ſingle hour's attendance, to give 
W them a ſhort ſketch of your liſe and adventures, 
Take back your preſents, I cried, there is poiſon 
and death in them; I will not betray the truſt that 
our maſter has repoſed in me. Nay, faid Muley, I 
affirm to you that there is no ſuch intention, Our 
ladies are all women of the ſevereſt chaſtity, I 
will undertake to conduct, and recondutt you back 
in ſafety. Neither can our maſter be betrayed in 
any degree, They all live together, they love' 
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like ſiſters, and no one keeps a ſecret from the 
other. However, they deſired me to tell you that, 
by: if you are of a fearful temper, they will not inſiſt 
| on the favour ſo much expetted. 

| Here I felt myſelf piqued : no, Muley, I cried, 
I am no coward. I can dare all honeſt dangers, I 
will attend you. But I will not ſtay, Muley, I 
will let your ladies know, that, in the cauie of 
honour and virtue, I can reſiſt all temptations, 

I then called a diſtant ſlave, Who waited my 
orders, and, giving him the bundle, deſired him 
to lay it within my tent, Where now, Muley ? 
ſaid I, I will ſhew you, ſaid Muley. 

He then led me to a large bucket, wherein water 
was accuſtomed to be raiſed, by pullies, to the 
balcony, and there to be emptied into veſſels that 
ſtood upon the leads. 

You muſt not enter any door of the lower ſtory, 
ſaid Muley; for there our domeſtics inhabit, But, 
if you get into this bucket, in a minute or two 1 
will raiſe you by the pullies, and take you gently in. 

Muley then went from me, and was admitted, 
on ſtrik ing at a diſtant door; while I ſtood by the 
bucket, and, obſerving its firſt motion, jumped in 
and was conveyea to the top of the palace. 

Muley there received me in darkneſs and ſilence, 
and, taking me by the hand, led me down by a 
few ſteps into a narrow appartment that was 
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ſcarcely enlightened by a glimmering lamp. He 7 

there left me again, giving me only a whiſpering 9 

promiſe that he would quickly return, I waited 

for him, under great impatience of getting ſpeedily, 
back 
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back aguin. At length he came, and, taking me 
by the hand, without ſpeaking a word, he led me 
through a long and dark entry, till, coming to a 
folding door, he touched a ſpring, whereupon the 
door flew open on either ſide, and threw a ſudden 
blaze upon my dazzled eyes. | 
The ſaloon, upon which it opened, was pro- 
fuſely illuminated, and moſt ſumptuouſly furniſhed, 
In the midſt a board was covered with an elegant 
collation. - Around it were placed a great number 
of ſmall ſofas; and behind each ſofa ſtood a lady 
richly adorned, but veiled from the head to the 
waiſt, 
Again Muley led me to the further end, while 
I made a low obeiſance as I paſſed the company. 
He then compelled me to ſit, where, by a ſmall 
turn of my head, I could have a full. proſpe& of 
each fair-one at table, Then, as by one motion, 
they were all inſtantly ſeated ; and again, as by one 
motion, they all inſtantly threw up their veils, and 
I had like to have fallen backward with the ſud- 
denneſs of the luſtre that flaſhed upon my ſpirit. 
All the ladies ſmiled, and ſeemed delighted at my 
aſtoniſhment, The Sultana Adelajde, ſat neareſt to 
me, on the right; and was no way diſtinguiſhed from 
her princely ſiſters, but by a ſmall coronet of feather- 
ed diamonds that was inſerted in her lovely locks. 
Oſmyn, ſaid ſhe, you ſcem ſomething ſurprized; 
were you never in a ſeraglio before ? Have you no 
ſeraglios in your country, Oſmyn ? No, Madam, I 
replied, we have no ſeraglio in our country; but 
ſure, no ſeraglio upon earth, ever produced ſuch 
and ſo many beauties as now ſtrike my eyes. 
Vor, II, D Would 
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Would you not wiſh then, ſaid Adelaide, te 
have ſuch a ſeraglio of your own? No, Madam, 
I anſwered; without love, in my judgment, there 
can be no true enjoyment ; if ever I love, it can 
be but the one object, and her I ſhall love with my 
whole heart. Here ſhe looked at me with a ten- 
derneſs that ſunk into my ſoul, and, taking out her 
rep Negri wiped away a ſwelling tear. 

' Here they preſſed me to tell them my ſtory ; and 
here I confeſs, to my ſhame, that, however vile I 
appeared in my own eyes, I was ambitious of ap- 
pearing as honourable as poſhble in the eyes of the 
fair Adelaide. I therefore ſuppreſſed what was 
blac's, gloſſed over what was offenſive, and en- 
larged on every thing that I deemed advantageous 
in my character, ; 

The night was far ſpent, by the time I con- 
eluded ; and the Sultana ariſing, propoſed to ſhew 
me the curioſities of an adjoining cabinet, I ac- 
edrdingly attended her, and was aſtoniſhed at the 
Iluſtre, the richneſs, and profuſion of the jewels, 
as well as at the miracles of art that ſhe yes 
before my eyes. 

On our return we perceived that our company 
had abſconded. Adelaide grew all crimſon, and 
caſt down her eyes. I alſe, was confuſed, my heart 
began to throb, and I looked about for ſome pre- 
tence to make a quick eſcape, But—but—In ſhort, 
Gentlemen, neither my reſolutions, nor reli gion, 
nor honour, nor gratitude were of any avail againſt 
ſuch 'a temptation ; they fell together, an wy 

victim to the all-conquering Adelaide 
Adelaide 
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Adelaide was the firſt to preſs my retreat. It was 
not yet day. 1 found Muley in waiting. We came 
by the way we went, 1 t-pped into the bucket, 
and he let me gently down. 2 

As I approached the pavement, 1 felt. a 222 
behind that ſeized me violently by the ſhoulder. I 
ſprung out, and ſeizing the wretch by the throat, 
would haye plunged my poniard into. his boſom ; 8 
but ſome power arreſted my arm, and ſaid to my 
heart, beware that thou add not murder to en, 
David! 

While I heſitated, a SHE ruſhed: upon me: 
they griped. me. by each arm, and, wreſting the 
Pponiard from me, bound my hands behind, and 
led me to the cells of the Imams that ſtood . 4 


thing aloof from one end of the palace. 15 


As ſoon as they had brought lights, what, 


Oſmyn ! exclaimed their chief, can this be our re- 
nowned Oſmyn? Is it thus that you.repay the ta- 
vours, of your generous and kind maſter ? You axe 
a Chriſtian, . cried. another; has your. Chriſt, then 
taught, you to betray the confidence that, i is reppled 
in you ? This was a home ſtab; it went through © I 
my heart; but I ſtood i in a ſhamefaced ORANGE» 
and opened; not my lips. Be 

Here, they went apart, and,  havi ing confulted 
— -4 returned, Oſmyn, faid their chief, you 
are a brave man, and it is a pity tolloſe vou. Vour 
ſecret is yet with qs; and, * ſwear to you, by our 
holy Prophet, and by the terrible Alha, that if you 
perform the ſingle condition we. epjoin, we, will 
bury what we know, i in a depth below, the grave, 
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and we will recommend you to the love of Ali, 


and the acclamations of all the people. Name it 


quickly, I cried, whatever it may be, at the riſque, 


at the loſs of my life, I will perform it. It is, ſaid 


he, no more than to abjure Chriſt, and to contels 


Mahomet, whoſe prieſts we are. 

Here I gave a deep grean; and caſting down my 
head, and ſhedding a filent tear, without daring to 
lift my thoughts to heaven; No, no, I cried, 
though Chriit is nothing to me, though I have no 
intereſt in him; though he has rejected me, for 
time, and for eternity ; though I have daily denied 


him by every action of my life; yet my tongue 


ſhall never deny him. In poverty and nakedneſs, 
in dangers and in dungeons, in death here, and in 
hell hereafter, my mouth ſhall confeſs him. 

Here they went apart again, and, returning, told 


me that 1 ſhould have two days to deliberate on 


their propoſal ; but that, if I did not comply, I 


ſhould be impaled alive on the third morning, with 


all the additional tortures that art could invent, 
They then put me into a covered waggon and 
conveyed me to Algiers, where I was caſt into a 


noiſome dungeon, bolted down to the ground with 


irons, ſuſtained with coarſe bread and water, and 
not allowed a ray of light to divert my thoughts 

from the horrors of my ſituation. | 
Mean time I endeavoured to reinforce my refs. 
lation, by repeating to myſelf the ſacred promiſe, 
where Chriſt ſays, whoſoever will confeſs me upon 
earth, him will I confeſs before my Father which is in 
heaven, Mine, indeed, faid I, is but a verbal 
__ _ confeſſion; 
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confeſon; but even that, with what I am about 
to ſuffer for his ſake, may ſerve. to make me leſs 
criminal, if not acceptable, in his ſight. 

I then longed to be brought to the teſt, while I 
ſhuddered at the thoughts of it, At length the day 
arrived. The Imams came and once more repeated 
the queſtion; but I: {till perſiſted, though in terms 
that were ſcarcely intelligible, for my ogg clave- 
to the roof of -my mouth, 

They then ſtripped me to theſe drawers, out of | 
which alſo, they took my money with other yalu- 
ables, and every thing except this inſignificant | 
walnut, and, having tied me to a fledge, I * 
dragged to the place of execution. 

The chief Imam once more aſked if I would 1 re- 
nounce the Son of David! ? but I made him no 
anſwer, for T was unable to ſpeak. 1 had ſeen che 
preparations; the ſtake in the hands of the CXecu- 
tioners; the fires kindled about me, with, horrid: 
inſtruments ready to be put therein, for the tearing 
of my frying and quivering fleſh from the bones. 

Could I then, have, had the confidence to have 
turned. my ſpul t@ God, and. to have beſought his 
aſſiſtance in that trying and terrible hour, 1. ma 
no queſtion; but he would have given me ſtrength 
from on high, ta deſy all that man or deyils could. 
do unto me. 

But when I reflected on the writhings of of Barbar, 
the bare ſight of Which my ſpirit was not. able. 0 
ſupport ;; when 1 ſaw, ſuch an apparatus C of afdi-- 
tional tormgnts; and when they took me in hand, 


fox inſtant, execution, I utterly loſt my ſenſes; 1 
D 3 cbrunk 
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mrunk inward with fear, my hairs ſtood on end 
with horror; my tongue found ſudden utterance, 
and I cried, ſtay, ſtay, I will fay, I will do what- 
ever you enjoin. 

The Imam then began to pronounce a form of 
renunciation, which he ordered me to repeat after 
him; but I was ſo panting and breathleſs, that they 
were obliged to get a cordial for me to keep me 
from ſwooning. 

As ſoon as my ſpirits were ſomething reſtored, 
the Imam again began his impious ceremon;”, and 
I make no queſtion but I ſhould have gone through 
it, however abhorrent to my ſoul, but, in that in- 
ſtant, we heard diſtant ſhouts and cries, as of many 
people ; the ſound of the clamours drew nearer and 
nearer; and, ſoon after, we ſaw numbers hurrying 
to and from the city. Their words became now, 
as diſtinct as they were audible; Ali is ſlain, Ali 
is flain! was all the cry; and Amiurath comes in 
full mareh upon us. 

Here all turned ſuddenly from me, and, flying 
feveral ways, left me unbound and alone, fitting 
cloſe by the ſtake. Seeing this, I began to recover 
from the fearful condition in which I was; and, 
riſing, I made the beſt of my way to the port. 
There I ſaw a long boat juft about to ſet off with a 
number of fellows, much in my own plight, and, 


taking a run, I ſprung from the beach into the j 


midſt of them. 


A Aan then demanded, in Engliſh, if I was one 


of the ranſomed? Yes, ranſomed, ranfomed, I 


eried, wonderfully- -ravſomed indeed; whereupon, | 
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without further queſtion, they ſet up their fail, 
and, in about two hours, we reached the ſhip 
which the conſul had appointed to take them in, 
For the remainder of that day, I continued in a 
ſtate that is hard to be conceived, My head and 
ſtomach, at times, were diſordered by ſick fits, 
and my ſoul hovered in fearful kind of doze, as 
one not rightly awaked from a dream of horror. 

Toward evening I threw myſelf down in the 
hold, and ſunk into a ſtate of utter oblivion, as.I 
had not ſlept for the three foregoing nights and 
days. | 

The day following I found my body ſomething, 
refreſhed, but the ſituation of my mind was like 
that of a diſturbed and tumbling ſea after a raging 
ſtorm. I looked around for comfort, but no com- 
fort was near; I looked afar off for hope, but no 
hope came in proſpect. The ſenſe of exiſtence 
became a miſery under which I was not able to 
bear up; and, could I have had my wiſh, creation 
would again have been uncreated, | 

During the whole of our voyage I continued, 
very nearly, in this diſtemper of ſpirit : in a depth 
of deſpondence, whole darkneſs would admit no 


ray of conſolation. 


I would then call myſelf at dead of night, before 
that terrible judgment. Thou fiend David, I would 
fay, wherefore art thou ſunk-in guilt above all that 
ever were guilty ? It was thy fortune to get three 
good and kind maſters, good and kind above thy 
wants, and even up to thy 'wiſhes; and all theſe 
thou haſt deceived, thou halt ſpoiled. and betrayed 


them, 
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them. Even the Maſter of all maſters, the Maſter. 
who was my freedom in the midſt of my captivity, 
I was on the brink of denying ſeſus alſo; nay, I 
did reje&, I did deny him, I promiſed, I engaged, ; 
to reject and deny him; and he will reje& thee ; Wi 
through time, and through eternity, he will deny Wl 
thee, David ! th 

One evening a fearful tempeſt aroſe ; and, while \ 
moſt of the crew gave {ome of their little matters 4 
to the providere for liquors, and ſat, drowning the : 
ſenſe of danger, at one end of the ſhip; my com- | 
panions, who are preſent, were praying or ſinging | 
glory to God in the other. Both parties invited 
me to join them, but I refuſed to be partaker with 
either; for I could not abet in others that wicked- 
neſs which I condemned and deteſted in myſelf; 
and I could not think of taking into my execrable 
mouth the ſacred name of that Chriſt to whom-I 
had ſo lately turned a falſe apoſtate. In the mean 
time, I held myſelf as Jonas, whole crimes brought 
perdition on all.in the veſſel; and I was on the 
point of adviſing the mariners. to caſt me out, 

At length the tempeſt abated, but my perturba- 
tions did not abate. I wiſhed to repent, but 1 
deemed myſelf paſt the poſſibility of repentance ; 
and thus I continued in a ſtate of enmity againſt 
my God, againſt man, and woman-Kkind. 

When the conſtables entered, and, by the order 
of Sir Thomas, laid hold on ſuch a number of my 
late aſſociates; though 1 did not care what became 
of me, yet Nature began to re- aſſert her rights; I 
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trzmbled. and turned pale, as I ſuppoſe; all my | 
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crimes came ruſhing together into my memory; I 
imagined that they were expoſed be fore your eyes 
alſo; and I expected, each moment, to be ſeized, . 
like my fellow culprits, and thrown into a dungeon. 
But, when I found that, inſtead of puniſhment, 
you propoſed to load me with your bounties, all 


W my fins appeared to me more exceeding ſinful ; 


your goodneſs came, in a heap, upon the head of | 
my own guilt; and I fell proſtrate at your feet, as 
under the weight of a mountain, 

As ſoon as he had cloſed his ſtory; take courage, 
David, I cried, Your caſe is not near ſo deſperate as 
your fears have formed it. Your error lay in truſting 
to your own ſtrength for reſiſting temptation; and, 
the beſt man that ever breathed, with no better ade- 
pendance, muſt inevitably have fallen, as you did, 
You now know your own weakneſs; you are taught, 
by repeated experience, that, in or of yourſelf, you 
no more can ſtand againſt the enemies of your ſoul, 
when they aſſail you, than a tree ſevered from its 
root, and barely ſet on end, can ſtand the aſſaults 
of a tempeſt, Keep therefore to your root, David, 
Never dare, in your own ſtrength, to oppoſe your- 
ſelf to a reed. Apply to the rock, my friend, from 


Wwkence you were hewn, Cling to him, repoſe 


upon him, put your whole confidence in him and 


chen your weakneſs ſhall become ſtronger than an 
Wrmy with banners; and neither life nor death, 
-Þ nor - principalities, nor powers, nor things preſent, 
nor things to come, ſhall be able to ſeparate you 
from the love of God which is in Chriſt 10 


Mulde 
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While I ſpoke, his eyes began to gliſten, the 
cloud of his countenance cleared, his aſpect aſ- 
ſumed a chearful ſerenity, he could ſcarce have 
been known for the ſame perſon ; and he cried, I 
will, I will, once more ſeek to my God ; do you, 
my Maſter, pray him to permit my approach ; and 
in life, or in death, I never will let go my hold of 
him any more. He then would again have caſt 
| himſelf at my feet, but I haſtened to prevent him, 
: David, ſaid I, I am going to France, and before 
I ſet out, I ſhould be greatly pleaſed to fee you in 
ſome decent way of livelihood. Now, inſtead of 
the twenty pounds, of which you, held yourſelf ſo 
unwworthy, here are two hundred to make a begin- 
ning for you, and I ſhould be glad to know, the 
uſe you propoſe to make of this money. | 

In the firſt place, Sir, ſaid he, I will refund, to 
my two maſters, all the money of which I de- 
Toned es with full. or double 191 amount- 
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nour every penny of the *. 8 for idee 
you ſhall not perſuade me to truſt myſelf with it. 
In my preſent way of thinking, it would be of no 
more uſe to me than the ſtones or dirt of tue ſtreet. 
My ſtate of ſlavery and labour was the only ſtate 
of happineſs that I have known fince my birth; 
and I dread, I ſhudder at the apprehenſion of af- | 
fluence, I am already but too rich, in having my 
liberty. I am now in a free country, and, there- 
fore, Lord of my own earnings, Matter of, labour 
is but matter of play to me, The pay of a porter, 
on 
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on the ſpot where J am, will be too much of opu- 
lence; it will give me a further ſufficiency to ſup- 
ply the wants of the needy, and the cravings of the 
beggar. 

My good David, my beloved penitent, ſaid the 
worthy Sir Thomas; and ſo ſaying, he took him 
moſt cordially by the hand, how came you by that 
walnut, the only remnant of all your treaſures, 
which you called inſignificant, and have yet re- 
tained to this dav? You are as Pharaoh to his chief 
butler, Sir, ſaid David, you bring my faults ur 
into the remembrance of your ſervant. 

While the Sultana, as I told you, was ſhewing 
me the treaſures of her cabinet, ſhe deſired me to 
take whatever I held moſt eſtimable. But, as my 
covetous fit was not upon me, I turned my eye on 
a few walnuts that I ſaw in a corner, and, taking 
one of them, ſaid, that I would keep it for her 
ſake, Swear to me then, the cried, that you will 
never break or open it, till you get into your own 
country, This was an eaſy condition, and I in- 
ſtantly complied with it. "Ig 

Did you love the Sultana, David? Yes, Six, 
to excels, as I am alſo perſuaded that ſhe loved 
me; and we vowed to intermarry, if ever it ſhould 
be our fortune to regain our liberty ; and, bound 
or free, never to marry another, 

Let me look at your walnut, David, ſaid Sir 
Thomas, you are now under no further injunttion 
concerning it. Do not break it, I beſeech you, 
then, Sir, ſaid David, becauſe I intend never to 
part with it, - I will not break it, David, I will 
only open it with my knife, 
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Sir Thomas then took the walnut, and having 
poiſed it for ſome time in his hand; I will give 
you a hundred guineas, David, ſaid he, for your 
hazard of what this ſhell contains. I would take 
a hundred pence, Sir, ſaid David, if I was inclined 
to take your money without giving value. Sir 
Thomas then took his knife, and, dividing the 
ſhell with the utmoſt caution, I have a ſtrong 
fancy, David, ſaid he, that I muſt ſoon raiſe the 
market ; and inſtantly produced a diamond of the 
firſt water and magnitude. 

We all ſtarted back and looked aſtoniſhed ; and 
David was the only perſon in company who, nei- 
ther by word or look, expreſſed the ſmalleſt joy or 
ſatisfation, 

Sir Thomas, who was a jeweller, having in- 
ſpeed the ſtone with much delight and admira- 
tion, Mr. David, ſaid he, I would offer you ſeven- 

teen hundred pieces for this diamond, if I did 
not think my offer conſiderably under the value, 
but I ſhall be a better judge when I have put it in 

the ſcales, Keep it, keep it, Sir, cried David, 
and heartily welcome, return me only the ſhell, it 
is all I will accept of. Then, turning to me a pale 
and alarmed aſpect, Ah! Sir, ſaid he, this is queſ- 

tionleſs another device of the tempter ; I fear that I 
am not to get quit of my old aſſociate ſo ſoon as J 
looked for. I do not think with you, David, in 
this matter, I replied. I rather conceive that Pro- 
vidence hath ſent you this treaſure at a time that 
he ſees you will make a worthy uſe of it, Oh, Sir, 
he cried, if! it ſhall ever again be my caſe. to fall 
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from my God, I ſhall certainly run mad, or make 
away with mylelf, Why ſo, David? faid I. You 
muſt not expect, all on a ſudden, to jump into a 
ſinleſs ſtate. Such a ſtate is only for thoſe who 
have already fought the good fight.. Such a ſtate is 
only for thoſe in whom the babe of Bethlehem 1s 
not only conceived, but grown up. Theſe indeed 
run, with a joyful and free will, into all forts of 
goodneſs, as a ſtream is prone to run to its kindred 
and parent ocean. But as for ſuch as you and I, 
brother David, we muſt be content to ſtruggle on. 
Yet we ſhould not deſpond, but turn to our helper 
in total diſfidence of ourſelves, and full confidence 
in his mightineſs. | 

Here he catched at my hand, and preſſing his 
lips upon it, what ſhall I render you, my maſter, 
what ſhall I render you, he cried, for the peace 
and comfort which you have ſhed abroad through 
my boſom ? I may now draw near to the throne of 
compaſſion, heavy laden with all my fins, that is 
to ſay, with all myſelf; and I will truſt to free 
mercy for removing the burden, and to free grace 
alone for any good that ſhall ever be i in me. 

As it now grew late, we agreed that Sir Thomas 
ſhould take David home in his own coach, and 
that I ſhould take Thomas with me in a hackney ; 
and I gave their remaining comrades an order for 
a hundred and fifty guineas per man, 

When we were jult upon ſeparating, Thomas 
caught David about the neck.” Oh my dear David} 
ſaid he, I ſhall ſurely never dare to judge any man 


again ; for I held you to be a very reprobate, when 
Vol. II. E you 
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you were, fifty times over, a better man than my- 
ſelf, Hereupon I wiſhed Sir Thomas and David 


a good night, and, making Tirlah and Thomas go 


into the coach with me, went directly home. 
As I entered the houſe Mrs. Tirrel met me with 
joy in her countenance, My dear Sir, ſhe cried, 
I began to be in trouble about you ; I have kept 
ſupper back this long time, Then, ſaid I, let us 
have it as ſoon as you pleaſe ; for I have brought a 
dear friend home with me. 

I placed the twins directly oppoſite to each other 
at table, and I made Tirlah and young James fit 
down along with us. 

While I was employed in obſerving the emotions 
of the brother and ſiſter, they looked eagerly at 
each other, they both changed countenance, and 
neither of them offered to taſte a bit. Mr, Thomas, 
faid I, why do not you eat? Thomas! Thomas ! 
cried the ſiſter, in a quick and paſhonate accent; 
it may be—it may be—QO !—my brother! 

So ſaying, ſhe gave a jump which, for the world, 
ſhe could not have done at any other time, Over 


tumbled the table, meat, diſhes, and plates ; while 


the catched and clung about her brother, without 
caſting a thought away upon the ruins that ſhe had 
wrought, O my Tommy, O my Nelly ! my 
Tommy, my Nelly! was all that was uttered in 
the midſt of their careſſes. They ſaw no one but 
each other ; they heard no one but each other ; 
and I would gladly loſe a thouſand ſuppers, to 
be feaſted as I was at that ſeaſon, 
When Mr. Clinton came to this part of his ſtory, 
a  melicnger entered in fearful haſte, and delivered 
a a letter 
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a letter to Lady Maitland. As ſoon as ſhe had run 
it over, my deareſt Sir, ſhe cried, I muſt leave you 
this inſtant, I lately made you an offer of a hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, and now | know not that I 
have ſo many ſhillings upon earth, I am here in- 
formed that the truſtee of all my affairs has ab- 
fconded and made his eſcape to France; but I muſt 
hurry to town, and enquire into this buſineſs. So 
ſaying, ſhe ſuddenly withdrew, without giving her 
couſin time to make a tender of his ſervices. 

The next morning Mr. Clinton ordered his 
chariot to the door, and haſtened to. attend her 
ladyſhip at her houſe in London; but there he was 
told that ſhe had ſet out. for Dover about an hour 
before, and he returned much grieved. on her 
account, | 

In about three weeks after Mr. Clement, with 
his young pupil, came home, quite lightened of 
the money they had taken abroad, Mr, Fenton, 
for ſo we ſhall call him again, gave Clement a 
friendly embrace, and took Harry to his careſſes 
as though he had returned from a long and danger- 
ous voyage. 5 | | 

Well, Clement, ſaid Mr, Fenton, what account 
have you to give us of your expedition? An ac- 
count, Sir, that would be extremely diſpleaſing to any 
man except yourſelf, Our young Gentleman, here, 
has plunged you above a thouſand pounds in debts 
over and above the large ſums that we carried with 
us. I hope the objects were worthy, ſaid Mr. Fen_ 
ton; wonderfully worthy, indeed, Sir ; I never ſaw 
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luch affecting ſcenes. Then I ſhall be overpaid by 


the narration. 

Here Harry 3 for Mrs. Clement and his 
friend Ned, and being told that they were on a 
viſit to the widow Neighbourly, he took a haſty 
leave for the preſent, and away he flew to embrace 
them, 

As ſoon as he was gone, Sir, ſaid Mr. Clement, 
I cannot think that there is, in the world, ſuch 
another boy as yours, I will leave to himſelf the 
detail of our adventures in the ſeveral priſons ; they. 
had ſuch an effect on his heart, that they cannot 
but have made a deep impreſſion on his memory; 
ſo I ſhall only tell you of what happened in our 
way to London. 

By the time we approached the ſuburbs, we had 
nearly overtaken a grown girl who carried a baſket 
of eggs on her head. A great lubberly boy, juſt 
then, paſſed us by at a ſmart pace, and tripping up 
to the girl, gave the baſket a tip with his hand, 
and daſhed all the eggs into maſh againſt a ſtony 
part of the road, and again tak ing to his heels, run 
on as before, Immediately Harry's indignation 
was kindled, and, ſetting out at top ſpeed, he 
ſoon overtook him, and gave him ſeveral ſmart 
ſtrokes with his little cane acroſs the ſhoulders, 
The fellow then turned upon Harry and gave him 
"i a furicus blow with his fiſt over the head, while 
Wl, I haſtened to his relief, as the other appeared quite 
i! an overmatch for him. But, before I had arrived, 
U our hero had put a quick end to the combat, for, 

ſpringing | ſrom the ground, he darted his head full 
into 
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into the noſe and mouth of his adverſary, who in- 


ſtantly roared out, and, ſeeing his own blood come 
pouring down, he once more took to flight, while 
Harry continued to preſs upon him, and bela- 
boured him at pleaſure, till he judged that he had 
beaten him to the full value of the eggs. * 
Mean while the poor girl, wholly ua of 
what paſſed, remained wailing and wringing her 


hands over the wreck of her merchandiſe, The 


voice of a ſyren could not ſo powerfully have re- 


,called Harry ; he returned with ſpeed to her, and 


I followed, My poor girl, ſays he, where were 
you going with thoſe eggs? To market, Maſter, 
fays ſhe : and what did you expett to get for them? 
About five ſhillings, Sir, and I had promiſed my 
Daddy and Mammy to lay it out in ſhoes and 
flockings for my little brothers and ſiſters ; and ſo 
J muſt now bear all the blame of the poor things 
going barefoot, Here ſhe again ſet up her 7 
and her tears poured down afreſh. 

\ Harry then deſired me to lend him ten Thillings, 
and, turning to the mourner, hold out your two 
hands, my poor girl, he cried. Then, putting five 
ſhillings into each hand, here is the payment for- 
your eggs, ſaid he; and here are five hillings more, 
though I fear it is too little, to pay for all the mary: 
they coſt you, 

Never did I fee ſo ſudden, a change in any 
countenance, - Surpriſe, gratitude, exſtaſy, flaſhed 
ſrom her eyes, and gave a joyous fluſh to her 


1 | whole aſpect. She hurried her money into her 


boſom, and dropping on her knees in the dirt, and 


ſeizing hold of Harry's hand, ſhe ausge and 
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kiſſed it repeatedly, without being able to utter a 
word, While Harry's eyes began to fill, and having 
diſengaged himſelf, he made off, as faſt as he could, 
from ſuch thanks as he thought he had no way 
deſerved. 

This, Sir, was our adventure going to London, 
But, had you ſeen us on our return, about two 
Hours ago, you would have wondered at the miry 
Plight into which we were put by helping paſſen- 
gers up with their bundles that had tumbled into 
the dirt; or by aſſiſting to raiſe cattle that had 
fallen under their carriages; for Maſter Harry 
would compel me to be as buſy and active, in mat- 
ters of charity, as himſelf, 

However, Sir, I am to tell you, that Maſter 
Harry, with all his excellencies, will be accounted 
© a mere ideot, among people of diſtinction, if he 
is not permitted to enter into ſome of the faſhian- 
able foibles and vices of the age. 

We were taking a walk in the Mall, when we 
were met by the Earl of Mansfield, who expreſſed 
great joy at ſeeing Maſter Harry, his old acquain- 
tance, as he called him: and he preſſed us ſo ear- 
neſtly to dinner that we could not, in good man- 
ners, refuſe him. 7 

There was a vaſt concourſe of company, more 
eſpecially of the little quality of both ſexes, who 
came to pay their reſpetts to. young Lord Bottom 
and his fiſter the Lady Louiſa. 

Harry was received and ſaluted by Lady Mans- 
Held and the young Lord, without any appearance 
of the old animoſity. Some time after dinner a 


large packet of letters was brought in to the Earl, 
| | who 
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who making his excuſe to Harry alone, roſe from 
the table and retired to his cloſet. 

Lord Bottom and his ſiſter then led the young 
males and females to an adjoining apartment, Where 


ſeveral card-tables were laid, and I began to tremble * 


for the credit of my pupil. 
I ſtood at a little diſtance behind my Lady's 


chair, ſeemingly inattentive to any thing that 


paſſed, when Lord Bottom entered on tiptoe, and, 
tripping up to his mother, and tittering and whiſ- 
pering in her ear, what do you think, Mamma, 


ſaid he; ſure, Maſter Fenton is a fool, a down- 


right fool, upon my honour, He does not know 
a ſingle card in the whole pack, he does not know 
the difference between the ace of hearts and the 
nine of clubs, I do not think either that he knows 
any thing of the difference or value of coin; for, 
as we paſſed through the hall to-day, a beggar 
aſked for a halfpenny, and I ſaw him lip a ſhilling 
into his hand, Indeed, Mamma, he is the greateſt 
fool that ever I knew; and yet, poor fellow, he 
does not ſeem to know any thing of the matter 

himſelf. | 
- Soon after, Harry entered with the reſt of the 
ſmall quality, Maſter Fenton, cries my Lady, I 
beg to ſpeak with you. Do not. you know the 
cards, my dear? No, indeed, Madam. Cannot 
you play at dice? No, Madam. Can you play 
at draughts or cheſs? Not at all, Madam. Why 
then, my dear, I muſt tell you, that all your. fa- 
ther's fortune will never introduce you among 
people of any breeding or faſhion, Can you 
play at any kind of game, Mater Harry? A 
little 
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little at fox and geeſe, Madam: and pray, my dear, 
ſaid my Lady, ſmiling, which of the parties do you 
eſpouſe? The part of the geeſe, Madam: I thought 
as much, cried out my Lord Bottom, whereupon 
a loud laugh was echoed through the 100m, . 

Here my Lady chid the company, and calling 
Harry to her again, Tell me, I pray you, ſaid ſhe, 
why you eſpouſe the part of the geeſe ? Becauſe, 
Madam, I always with that ſimplicity ſhould get 
the better of fraud and cunning, 

The Counteſs here looked aſtoniſhed, and hav- 
ing gazed awhile at him, caught and kiſſed him 
eagerly ; You are a noble ſellow, ſhe cried, and all 
muſt be focts or mad that take you for the one or 
che other. / 

Jemmy Bottom, cried my tide aloud, come 
Here! I cannot but tell you, Jemmy, that you 
have behaved yourſelf extremely ill to your young 
friend here, who might have improved you by his 
example as much as he has honoured you by his 
viſit, I muſt further tell you, Jemmy Bottom, 
that, whenever you pique yourſelf on degrading 
Maſter Fenton, you only pride in your own abaſe- 
ment, and glory in your ſhame, Hereupon, I got 
up, and, leaving our compliments for the Earl, I 
carried off my young charge. 

Harry now entered, with Mrs. Clement careſſing 
him on the one fide, and his old dependant Ned 
hanging about him on the other, 

As ſoon as all were ſettled and feated : Well, 
Harry, ſaid Mr. Fenton, will you favour us with 
ſome account of your expedition ? Have you ever 
a pretiy ſtory ſor me, my Harry? Several ſtories, 

Sir, 
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Sir, ſaid Harry, but Mr. Clement had better tell 
them; they would be ſadly bungled if they came 
through my hands, Dada. The company will 
make allowances, replied Mr. Fenton; let us have 
theſe ſtories in your own way. 

On the ſecond day, Dada, as my tutor and I 
were walking in the court-yard of the Fleet-Priſon, 
who ſhould I ſpy but my old Maſter, Mr. Vindex, 
walking, very ſad, to and again by the wall. He 
was ſo pale and ſhabby, and ſo fallen away, that I 
did not rightly know him till I looked at him very 
earneſtly, My heart then began to ſoften and warm 
toward the poor man ; for it told me that ſomething 
very ſorrow ful muſt have happened before he 
could have been brought to that condition. So I 
went up to him, with a face, I believe, as melan- 
choly as his own. 

How do you do, Mr. Vindex ? faid I. I ſhould 
be glad to ſee you, if I did not ſee you look fo ſad. 
He then ſtared at me for ſome time, and, at length, 
remembering me, he turned away to ſhun me; but 
I took him by the hand, and ſaid, you muſt not 


leave me, Mr, Vindex ; will not you know your 


old ſcholar, Harry Fenton ? Yes, ſays he, caſting 
down his eyes, I know you now, Maſter; I know 
I uſed you baſely, and I know why you are come; 
but reproach me as much as you pleaſe, all is wel- 
come now, fince I cannot lie lower till I am laid 
in the earth, 

I do not mean to inſult vou; my dear Mr. Vin- 
dex, and fo I wiped my eye. Ilere are twenty 
guincas to put warm clothes upon you in this cold 

c weather, 
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weather. Little and low as I am myſelf, I will 
try to do ſomething better for you, and ſo give me 
one kiſs in token that we are friends. L 

The poor dear man then opened his broad eyes, 
with a look that was made up half of joy and half 
of ſhame. He then kneeled down, that I might 
reach to kiſs him, and, taking me into his arms, 


you are not born of woman, you are an angel, an 
angel, he cried ; and ſo he fell a crying, and cried 


fo ſadly, that I could not, for my heart, but keep 
him company. 

I did all I could to pacify him, and getting him 
up at laſt, you muſt not part with me, Mr. Vindex, 
ſaid I, we muſt dine together. Here is Mr. Cle- 
ment, my tutor, you and he too muſt be friends. 

I then led him by the hand into à large ground 
room that Mr, Cloſe, the keeper, had appointed 
for us; and I ordered dinner to be brought up. As 
ſoon as we were all ſeated, Mr, Vindex, faid I, be 
ſo kind to let me know what the money may come 
to for which you are confined? A terrible ſam, 
indeed, my Darling, ſaid he, no leſs than a hun- 1 
dred and fifty two pounds. I then put my hand ; 
in my pocket, and taking out two bills and a little 
matter of money that made up the ſum, I put it 
into his hand, ſaying, my friend ſhall never lie in 
gaol for ſuch a trifle as this, 

Having looked for ſome time at the bills with 
amazement, he turned to my tutor and ſaid, is this 
young Gentleman, Sir, duly authorized to diſpoſe 
of ſuch vaſt matters as theſe ? He is, ſaid Mr, Cle- 
ment, he is the diſpoſer of his father's fortune; 

and 
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and J am confident that his father will think him- 
ſelf doubly paid in the uſe that his noble ſon has 
made of his privilege this day. 

A gleam then, like that of ſunſhine, broke 
through his ſad countenance ; and, are you the 
one, he cried, Maſter Harry, whom I treated ſo 
barbarouſly ? You may forgive me, my little 
cherub, you, indeed, may forgive me, but I never 
ſhall forgive myſelf, O, Mr. Vindex, ſaid I, I 
wouhl undergo the ſame whipping again; to make 
you love me twice as much as you now love me. 

Dinner was now ſerved, and calling for wine, I 
filled him a bumper, in a large glaſs, which he 
drank to the health of my glorious Dada, as lie 
called you, Sir, Upon this we grew very friendly, 
and, when dinner was over, I begged him to tell 
me how he came to be put into confinement. 

O, Maſter Harry, he cried, I have ſuffered all 
that I have ſuffered very juſtly, for my harſh and 
cruel uſage of you, Maſter Harry. » 

After the affair of the hobgoblins, as you know, 
the ſhame to which I was put by my fright, and 
by my ſcourging, began to be whiſpered, and then 
to be noiſed about the town. The boys, at length, 
catched the rumour, and began to hoot at me; 
and the more I chaſtiſed them the more they 
ſhouted after me, a rod for the flogger, a rod for 
the flogger, a rod for the flogger ! 

No blaſting ſo baneful, as contempt to a man in 
the way of his profeſſion, My boys grew diſor- 
derly, and behaved themſelves in ſchool, without 
reſpect to my perſon, or regard to my government. 
Even 
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Even my intimates ſhunned me, and would caſt at 
me a ſide glance of ſmiling ſcorn as they paſſed. My 
ſchool melted from me like ſnow in a fog. Even 
my boarders forſook me, I ſtood at a high rent ; 
my effects were ſeized by the landlord, It was in 
vain that I ſolicited payment from the parents of 
my ſcholars. No one who was indebted to me 
would give me a penny ; while all that I owed 
came like a tumbling houſe upon me; and ſo I 
was caſt into this priſon, from whence your bounty 
has ſet me free. 

Alas, alas, poor Mr. Vindex, ſaid I, had 1 
gueſſed any part of the miſchiefs that our unlucky 
pranks have brought upon you, 1 would have put 
both my hands into a furnace, rather than have 
borne a part in ſuch a wickednefs, 

In conſcience, now, we are indebted to you for 
every misfortune we cauſed you ; and, as you are 
not yet paid for the half of your ſufferings, I here 
give you my hand and word to make up a hundred 
and fifty pounds more for you; and for this I will 
not accept the ſmalleſt thanks, as I think it is no 
more than an act of common honeſty, And I, 


cried Mr, Fenton, I hold myſelf indebted to you 


a thouſand pounds, my noble Harry, for that ſingle 


ſentiment. That is well, that is well, Dada, cried 
Harry, leaping up and clapping his hands, I ſhall 


now be clear in the world with all my poor 


creditors. 
Thus, Dada, continued he, it rejoiced my heart 


greatly to ſend poor Mr. Vindex away in ſuch 
triumph; while my tutor and I went two or three 


g 
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doors off, to ſee a mighty pretty young creature 
who was confined with her ancient father. And 1 
will tell you t their ſtory, with two or three other 
ſtories. 

On tapping at the door we were defired to walk 
in, and ſaw a female, with her back to us, Weav= 
ing bone-lace on a cuſhion ; while an elderly man, 
with ſpectacles on, read to her in Thomas a 
Kempis. They both role to ſalute us. Mr. Cle- 
ment then ſtepped up, and, ſeeing what they were 
about, cried, God carmot but proſper your work, 
good people, ſince you employ your time to ſuch 
purpoſes. As an earneſt of his kindneſs to you, 
he ſends you, by us, a conſiderable charity, which 
you ſhall receive as ſoon as you inform us who, 
and what you are, and how you came here ? 
Bleſſed be the meſſengers of my God, cried out 
the father, whether they come with happy or with 
heavy tidings, I ſay with old Eli, It is the Lord, 
let him do what ſeemeth him good. 

O, Dada! I was quite charmed when the 
daughter turned to me. There was ſuch a ſweet- 
neſs, ſuch a heavenly harmleſſneſs in her face, that 
I could have kiſſed her, and kiſſed her again. 

The good man thus began his ſtory, My father's 
name was Samuel Stern. He had a clear eſtate of 
nine hundred and fifty pounds a year, in Suſſex, 
and had, by my mother, three daughters and four 
ſons, of whom I was the ſecond, 

My father, unhappily, was a loyaliſt, and when 
the troubles broke out between King Charles and 
the parliament, he took up all the money he could, 
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at any intereſt, and raiſed a company at his own 
coſt, which he headed on the part of his royal 


maſter, 
After ſome ſucceſsful ſkirmiſhes, his head was 


ſplit by the broad-ſword of a trooper, at the battle 


of Naiſby. Immediately all our ſervants forſook 


us, each carrying away with them whatever came 


to hand; and, quickly after, the ſoldiers came, 
drove off all the cattle, and left nothing of our 
houſe except the bare walls, | 

In the mean time we, poor children, huddled 
together into the garden, and, there ſeparating, 


ran and crept under buſhes and hedges, as ſo many 


chickens endeavouring to gain ſhelter from the 
kite. 

As ſoon as the noiſe was over, we aroſe, and 
looked about fearfully, and, getting together again, 
we helped one another through the garden-hedge, 


and made, as faſt as we could, to the cottage of a 
neighbouring farmer, who had been our father's 
tenant, Here we were received coldly, and fared 
but very hardly for that night, On the next day, 
however, in order to get quit of us, as I ſuppoſe, 
the man went among our relations, and prevailed 
on one to take a ſon, and on another to take a 


daughter, till we were all divided among them; 


and ſo we entered on a kind of ſervice to our kin- 
dred, a ſervice, as 1 believe, that is found, on ex- 


. perience, to be much harder, than any ſervice to 


a ſtranger. 
I forgot to tell you, Gentlemen, that our mother 


died before our father engaged in arms, inſomuch, 


that 
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that we became orphans in all reſpects. I fell to 
the ſhare of an uncle by my mother's ſide. He had 
a ſmall eſtate of about a hundred and twenty pounds 
yearly income, with one ſon, and a daughter WIGS 
I thought very lovely. 

My uncle appointed me overſeer of his labourers, 
as alſo his clerk ; but when it was intimated to him 
that there was a liking between his daughter and 
me, he called me afide, and ſwore that, if ever I 
married his daughter, he would not give us a groat, 

If you ever knew what love was, ſaid he to Mr, 
Clement, you muſt know that it breaks over 
ſtronger fences than theſe,” In ſhort, we were 
wedded, and turned out of the houſe without any 
thing to live upon, except about twenty pounds, 
in ſmall matters, which had been given to my wife, 
from time to time, by her god- mother. 

We made the beſt of our way to London. My 
wife underſtood needlework, and as I knew that 
my father-in-law was irreconcileable, I joined my- 
ſelf to a houſe painter, to whom I gave my time. 
for nothing, on condition of his giving me an in- 
ſight into his buſineſs. 

In the third year my dear wife brought this poor 
creature into the world; but, happily, ſhe did not 
encumber mankind with any more of our wretched 
progeny. 

All our care and delight was, Gxel on fi our our 
little daughter, and we thought nothing of any 
pains that might ſerve to introduce her, like her- 
ſelf, into the world. 
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As ſoon as Charles II. had aſcended the throne, 
dur relations were fully aſſured that we ſhould be 
reſtored to our ancient poſſeſſions; and they con- 
tributed, for their own credit, to ſet us forth in a 
ſuitable manner for appearing at court, There ac- 
cordingly we attended, from time to time, for the 
ſpace of twelve months, and got a number of woe- 
ful memorials preſented to his Majeſty ; but his 
Majeſty was ſo deeply engaged in his pleaſures, or 
ſo fearful of offending the enemies of his houſe, 
that he gave no attention to our wrongs, There 
may alſo be ſomething in the great that excites 
them to acts of bounty rather than acts of juſtice ; 
for theſe, as they apprehend, might be accepted 
2s matter of debt and not as matter of favour. 

Being tired of a fruitleſs ſuit I returned to my 
former employment, and, by induſtry and fru- 
gality, I lived with my little family quite happy 
and contented. | 

About ten months ago two men came to our 
lodgings. The one was in a rich livery, and hay- 
ing enquired for my daughter, preſented her with 
a note to this effect.. Lady Diana Templar ſends 
Diana Stern the encloſed bill of twenty-five pounds, 
in order to put her into ſome little way of liveli- 
hood.” —As my poor, dear child had no cauſe to 
fuſpe& any fraud in the caſe, ſhe deſired the men 
to return her moſt humble thanks and duty to her 
Ladyſhip, and away they went, 

As this lady was a diſtant relation of my wile $ 
father, my daughter, in a few days, dreſſed herſelf 
in her beſt clothes, and went to return thanks to 
| | her 
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her ladyſhip in perſon ; but was told that ſhe was 
gone to her ſeat in the country. 

In the mean time ſhe laid out her ſuppoſed 
bounty in furniſhing a little ſhop with ſome mili- 
nery wares, and was already beginning to get ſome 
cuſtom, when one evening two bailiffs entered, 
arreſted her, and, taking her up in their arms, hur- 
ried her into a coach that drove up to the door. 

My wife and I had ruſhed out on hearing our 
child ſhriek, and ſeeing a coach ſet off with her at 
a great rate, we ran after as faſt as we could, ſhout- 
ing and ſcreaming and crying, ſtop the coach, ſtop 
the coach, a rape, a rape ! At length a'bold fellow, 
who was paſling, caught one of the horſes by the 
bridle, and, while the coachman laſhed at him, 
took out his knife and cut the reins in two. A mob 
then began to gather, whereupon a well dreſſed 
man, who was in the coach, leaped out and made 
his eſcape ; but the coachman was not ſo lucky, 
the people pulled him from the box, and having 
beaten and kicked —_ they dragged him through 
the kennel, 

Mean while we got our child out, and then the 
mob overturned the coach, and, jumping upon it, 
broke and daſhed it all to pieces. We then thought 
that we had nothing further to apprehend, and, 
taking our child between us, we turned back and 
walked homeward ; but, alas! we were not per- 
mitted to enter ; the two bailiffs met us, and, pro- 
ducing their writ, again arreſted our daughter at 
the ſuit, as they ſaid, of Jonathan Delvil, Eſq. for 
the ſum of twenty-five pounds, which he had lent 
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her on ſuch a day. So they conducted her here 
while my wiſe and I accompanied her, weeping 
and ſobbing all the way. 
I then took theſe poor apartments, and haſtening 
back to our lodgings, had our bedding brought 
hither. 

It was now 84 that the pretended gift of 
Lady Templar was no other than a ſcheme of the 
villain Delvil, to get the perſou of my darling 
within his fangs; and I curſed my own ſtupidity 
for not perceiving it; but bleſſed be my God, 
however, in all events, that my lamb was {till 
innocent. 

What with grief and the fright together, my 
dear wife took her bed, from whence ſhe never 


roſe, but expired on the fifth day, bleſſing and 


preſſing her daughter to her boſom, My poor in- 
Fant then fell as dead beſide her mother, and could 
not be recovered from her fit in many hours; and, 
indeed, it was then the wiſh of my ſoul, that we 
might all be laid and forgotten in one grave 
. together. 

As ſoon as my darling was recovered, however, 
I again wiſhed to live for her ſake, that I might 
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not leave her without a comforter or protector, in 0 


the midſt of a mercileſs world. 


In order to pay the nurſe, the doftor, and apo- | | 


thecary, as allo to defray the funeral expences, I 


left my child with the nurſe, and, going to our 
former lodgings, I fold all her millinery wares | 7 


under prime coſt; and having diſcharged the lodg- 
ings and paid my gaol debts, I prepared to lay my 
precious 
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precious depoſit in the womb of that earth, which 
is one day to render her back incorruptible to 
eternity, | L228 

When the corpſe was carrying out at the door 
my child fell once more into fits, and I was divided 
about what I ſhould do, whether to ſtay with the 
living, or pay my duty to the dead, But I will no 
longer detain you with melancholy matters, ſince 
all worldly griefs, with all worldly joys, muſt 
ſhortly be done away. 

As ſoon as I underſtood that Lady Templar was 
returned to town, I waited upon her, and giving 
her an abridgment of our manifold misfortunes, I 
produced the nate that had been written in her 
name ; but ſhe coldly replied, that it was not her 
hand, and that ſhe was not ayſwerable for the 
frauds or villanies of others, | 

Mean while my dear girl accuſed herſelf as the 
cauſe of all our calamities, and pined away, on 
that account, as pale as the ſheets ſhe lay in. She 
was alſo ſo enfeebled by her faintiſh and ſick fits, 
that ſhe was not able to make a third of her uſual 
earnings; and as I, on my part, was alſo diſqua- 
lified from labouring in my profeſſion, ſince I did 
not dare to leave my child alone and unſheltered, 
we were reduced to a ſtate of the greateſt ex- 


tremity. 


One day word was brought me that a Gentle- 
man, a ſew doors off, deſired to ſpeak with me; 


and as they who are ſinking, catch at apy thing 
for their ſupport, my heart fluttered in the hope 


of ſame happy reverſe, Accordingly I followed 
| the: 


Ss... 


the meſſenger, His appearance, in dreſs and per- 
ſon, was altogether that of a Gentleman, 

He ordered all others out of the room, and re- 
queſting me to fit belitle him, in a half whiſpering 
voice he began: I am come, Mr. Stern, from one 
whom you have great reaſon to account your 
greateſt enemy, I come from Mr. Delvil, at whoſe 
ſuit your daughter now lies in priſon. I ſtarted— 
Be patient, Sir, he ſaid, He knows your diſ- 
trefſes, he knows all your wants, he knows alſo 
that he is the author of them, yet I tell you that 
he feels them, as if they were his own, and that it 
was not his enmity but his love that occaſioned 
them, | | 

He depends on his old uncle Dimmock for a vaſt 
fortune. He ſaw your daughter and loved her; he 
ſaw her again and loved her to madneſs, He en- 
quired her family, her character, and found that 
he had nothing to expect from any licentious pro- 
poſal. He feared, however, that all muſt love her 
as he did, and, to prevent other pirates, he made 
uſe of the ſtratagem, which, contrary to his in- 
tentions, has brought you here. He never meant 
any thing diſhonourable by your daughter, Had 
he carried her clear off you might all have begn 
happy together at this day; and, if you conſent, 
he will marry her here, in the preſence of a few 
witneſſes, who ſhall be ſworn to ſecreſy till his 
uncle's death, and he will inſtantly pay you down 
three hundred pounds in recompenſe for your 
ſufferings, and will ſettle one hundred pounds 


annuity on your child for life, 
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1 muſt own that, to one in my circumſtances, 
this propolal had ſomething tempting in it. But 
who is this Mr, Delvil, ſaid I, I know him not, I 
never ſaw him ?—-I am the man, Sir, ſaid he, I 
would have diſcharged my action as I came to this 
place, but I dare not permit your daughter to get 
out of my cuſtody ; for, at the loſs of my fortune, 
at the loſs of my life, I am determined' that no other 
man ſhall poſſeſs her, I then promiſed him that 1 
would make a faithful narrative to my child of all 
that had paſſed, but told him, at the ſame time, 
that I would wholly ſubſcribe to her pleaſure; and 
10 we parted. 

As ſoon as I repreſented this matter to my Diana, 
0 no, my Papa, ſhe cried, it is impoſſible ! it never 
can be! I would do any thing, ſuffer any thing, 
but this, for your relief. Would you act the mar- 
riage of the lamb and the wolf in the fable? If 
ſuch have been the conſequences ofthis Gentleman's 
affection for us, what have we not to expect from 
the effects of his averſion? I would prefer any kind 
of death to a life with ſuch a man. And then my 
mother, ſhe cried, and burſt into tears, my dear 
mother whom he has murdered ! though he were 
worth half the world, and would marry me publicly 
in the face of the other half; it will not be! it 
cannot be, indeed, my Papa! 

Hereupon I wrote Mr, Delvil almoſt a literal 
account of my daughter's anſwer, It is nearly five 
weeks ſince this happened, and we have not heard 
any thing further from him, 
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In this time, however, we got acquainted with 

a family. at the next door, whoſe conyerſe has been 
a great conſolation to us. There is a father and 
mother, with ſeven ſmall children, boys and girls; 
they are very worthy people, and of noble deſcent, 
but how they contrive to live at all I cannot con- 
ceive, for they have no viſible means of making a 
penny. Had we not known them, we ſhould have 
thought ourſelves the pooreſt of all creatures. We 
muſt own them more deſerving of your charity than 
we are, 

Here poor Mr. Stern, ended; and you cannot 
think, Dada, how my heart leaped with love toward 
him, on his recommending others as more deſerving 
than himſelf, So I reſolved at once what to do, 
and taking two fifty pound notes from my pocket 
book, you ſhall not be under the neceſſity, Mr, 
Stern, ſays I, of marrying. your pretty lamb here 
to the ugly wolf, ſo here is fifty pounds to pay 
your action and fees, and other ſmall debts. 


On taking the note, Dada, he looked at it very 


earneſtly, and when he ſaw it was a true note, he 
opened his eyes and his mouth ſo wide, and ſtood 
ſo ſtiff without ſtirring hand- or foot, that he put 
me in mind of Lot's wife who was turned into a 
Pillar of ſalt. However, I did not ſeem to mind 
him, but, turning to his daughter, and ſhewing her 
the other note, Miſs Diana, ſays I, here are fifty 
pounds for you alſo, in order to ſet you up in your 
little ſhop again, but you ſhall not have it without 
a certain condition; what condition, Maſter, ſaid 
the, ſmiling; the condition, ſays I, of putting your 
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arms, about my neck, and giving me one or two 
ſweet kiſſes, She then looked earneſtly at me, with 
eyes ſwimming in pleaſure, and ſtarting ſuddenly 
to me, and catching me to her boſom, ſhe kiſſed 
my lips, and my forehead, and my head, again and 
again, and then ſet up as lamentable and loud a 
cry as if her father had lain a corpſe before her, 

Mr. Stern then lifted up his eyes, and dropping 
on his knees, O my God ! he cried, how bountiful 
art thou to a wretch who 1s not worthy the leaſt of 
all thy mercies! hereupon the. daughter turned, 
and, ſeeing the poſture of her father, ſhe fell on 
her knees before him, and throwing her arms about 
him, he folded her in his alſo, and they wept 
plentifully upon each other, | 

How comes it, Dada, that crying ſhould be fo 
catching? However it be, Mr, Clement and I 
could not contain. 


On hearing a ſmart rapping, Mr. Stern roſe and- 


opened the door, where a footman, almoſt breath- 
leſs, delivered him a letter. The letter was to this 
purpoſe, that Mr, Delvil was ill of a quinſy, that 
he had but a few hours to live, and requeſted Mr, 
Stern to bring his daughter to him, that, by marriage 


he might give her a lawful title to his fortune. No, 


Papa, cried Diana, living or dead nothing ſhall 
ever bribe me to give my hand to a man who has 
been the cauſe of the, death of my deareſt mother, 

Mr. Clement, however, thought it adviſeable that 
Mr. Stern ſhould attend the meſſenger to ſee if Mr. 
Delvil was really ill, or whether this OAT not be 


ſome new contrived treachery, 


Wo 
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We promiſed to ſtay with his Dianatill his return; 
and he had not been long gone till ſome one tapped 
at the door, I opened it and ſaw an exceeding old 
and reverend man; he was dreſſed all in black, and 
his white head looked like ſnow on the feathers of 
the raven, Is Tom Stern here ? ſaid he. No Sir, 
ſaid I, he is gone into town, I thought he was a 
priſoner; no, Sir, it is not he, but his daughter, 
who is under confinement, Will you give a feeble i 
old man leave to fit with you, Gentlemen? and ſo 
down he. ſat. Come here to me, child, ſays he to 
Diana, are you a daughter of Tom Stern? I am, 
Sir, ſo pleaſe you. And what was your mother's 
name? Anne Roche, Sir; but alas! ſhe is not 
living, I was the cauſe of her death ; ſhe broke her 
keart, 'good Sir, on my being put to goal. I hope, 
child, ſaid the old Gentleman, that you were not 
impriſoned for any thing that was naughty, No, 
Sir, no cried Mr, Clement, it was her honeſty 
alone that brought and kept her here ; had ſhe 
been leſs virtuous, ſhe might have been at liberty | 
and flaunting about in her coach. 

The old man then put on his ſpeRacles, and or- 
dering her to draw nearer, he took a hand in each 
of his, and looking intently in her face, what is 
your name, my dear? ſaid he; Diana, honoured 
Sir. Indeed, Diana, you are a ſweet babe, 
and the prettieſt little priſoner that ever I ſaw, I 
will pay all your debts, and give a thouſand pounds 
over, if you will come along with me and be my 
priſoner, Diana, Ah, Sir, cried the girl, it is too 
much to have broken the heart of one parent al- 


ready; 
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ready; I would not leave my dear father for all the 
money in the world. You do not leave your 
father, he cried, by going with me, Diana. I am 
your true father, the father of Nanny Roche, the- 
father of her who bore you, your own grandfather, 
my Diana, 

Here ſhe ſunk on her knees, between his ks 
begging his bleſſing; while his hands and eyes 
were lifted in prayer over her. He then raiſed her, 
and placing her gently on his knee, claſped her in 
his aged arms; while ſhe threw her's about his 
neck, and joining her cheek to his, ſobbed aloud 
and poured her tears into his boſom, The old 
gentleman, however, did not expreſs his concern 
by word, or ſob, or even any change of his coun. 
tenance ; and yet his tears fell faſt down his re- 
verend and delighted features, upon his grandchild, 

As ſoon as the height of their paſhon was abated, 
Miſs Diana turned her eye toward me, and ſaid, 
you were pleaſed, my grand-papa, to promiſe that 
you would pay my debts; but that is done already, 
This angel here was ſent to prevent all others, and 
he further preſented me with this bill of fifty 
pounds to ſet me up in a better ſhop than I kept 
be fore. 

I rejoice, cried the old man, I rejoice to find 
that ſo much of heaven is ſtill left upon earth. 
But you, my Diana, are now in a condition rather 
to give charity than receive it from any. Your 
dear uncle Jeremy, who traded to the Weſt Indies, 
lately died of the ſmall- pox on his paſſage home · 
ward. Lou are the heir of his fortunes, and the 
Vor. II. ; G , heir, 
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heir of my fortune; you are the whole and ſole 


lady of all our poſſeſſions. But, tell me, how 
much did this young gentleman advance in your 
favour? A hundred pounds, Sir. 

He then took out a bank note of a hundred 
pounds, and having offered it to me, I did not dare 
to refuſe it, for fear of offending the reſpectable old 
gentleman ; ſo I held it in my hand after a doubting 
manner. My dear Miſs Diana, ſays I, I will not 
be put to the pain of taking this back again, but 
on the condition of your telling me to whom I 
mall give it? O, ſhe cried out inſtantly, to the 
babies, to the ſweet babies at the next door; I wiſh 
to heaven I had as much more to add to it for their 
fakes. 

I then enquired the name of her favourite family 
at the next door, and being told that it was Ruth, 
1 looked over my lift, and found that Mr. Ruth 
was in for above ſeven hundred pounds. This 
grieved me very much, as ſuch a ſum nearly 
amounted to the half of our whole ſtock. However, 
I comforted myſelf with the hope that God would 


ſend ſome one elſe to make up to this poor family 
what ſhould be wanting on my part, 


Mr. Stern juſt then returned. I beg pardon, ſaid 
he, Gentlemen, for detaining you ſo long, but I 
could not avoid it, The unhappy man is actually 
dying, a very terrible death, indeed, in his full 


ſttrength, and almoſt in his full health, ſtifling and 


gaſping for air, which the Sg of his glands 

will not ſuffer to paſs. | 
As foon as I entered he beckoned to me, and put 
this paper, ſealed, into my hand, And again, 
obſerving 
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obſerving that I was deeply concerned for the ſtate 
under which he laboured, he reached out his hand 
to me, and, graſping my right hand, put this ring 
upon my finger.— This paper contains, under his 
hand and ſeal, a diſcharge of the action which he 
laid upon my daughter, as alſo a conveyance to us 
of the caſh notes encloſed, amounting to three 
hundred pounds, in conſideration, as he recites, of 
our unjuſt ſufferings. And fo, my dear Maſter 
Fenton, I here return you your hundred pounds 
with all poſſible acknowledgments, and a ſenſe of 
the obligation that will never leave me during life. 

Sir, ſaid I, you muſt excuſe me, I am already. 
paid. That Gentleman, yonder, compelled me. to 
accept of the very ſum you offer. p 

Mr. Stern then ſtarted, and turning,. he ſaw his 
uncle; and, eyeing him inquiſitively, at length 
recollected who he was. He then ſtepped up, and 
falling on his knees before him, O, Sir, he cried, 
your pardon, your pardon ! it is all I preſume to 
aſk, I dare not hope for your bleſſing. 7 

Tom, ſaid the old Gentleman, I wanted to be 
even with you ; I wanted to ſeduce your daughter, 
as you ſeduced mine. But your daughter, Tom, 
though come of very rebellious parents would not 
be ſeduced. Howſomever, as I have taken a 
liking to her, ſhe muſt come along with me 
whether ſhe will or no. And, as Jacob ſaid. to 
Joſeph concerning Ephraim and Manaſſeh, ſhe 
ſhall be mine and not thine, Tom; and my name 
and the name of my fathers ſhall be named-upon 
her, according to her inheritance, But if you 
have any affection for this my child, Tom, and are 
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unwilling to part with her, you may follow her 
and welcome. 

Soon after we got up, and, having congratulated 
this happy family on the bleſſing of their meeting 
and reconciliation, I ſtepped to the old Gentle man, 
and, catching him about the neck, tenderly took 
my leave of him, as I did alſo of Mr. Stern. But 
when I went to take leave of the fair Diana ſhe 
drew ſome ſteps backward, and her eyes and ſweet 
features beginning to ſwell, ſhe again run forward, 
and, catching me in her dear arms, O my darling! 
my darling ſhe cried, am I then going to loſe you, 
it may be, never to ſee you more ! were it but once 
in a week, in a month, in a year to behold you, 
even that would keep me alive, O my beſt, my 
moſt generous, my firſt preſerver, it is you who 
might be the ſeducer, who might make me and 
others to run after you bare-foot, But if we 
muſt part, my little angel, do but promiſe to know 
me in heaven, and there your poor Diana will meet 
you, never to part any more. | 

What could I fay or do, Dada, in anſwer to the 
dear girl? my heart ſwelled, almoſt to burſting, 
while ſhe careſſed and wept over me. At length, as 

well as my tears would give me leave, I demanded 
the name of the place to which ſhe was going, and 
promiſed'to pay her a viſit as ſoon as poſſibly I could, 
We then parted very melancholy, notwithſtanding 
all our ſucceſs; and, going out, I wiped my eyes, and 
begged Mr. Clement to order tea and coffee, with 
a comfortable entertainment for the family, at the 
next 
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next door, while I ſhould go in and introduce my- 
ſelf as well as I could. 
Having tapped gently at the door, it was opened 
by a little ragged boy of about five years old. Mrs. 
Ruth fat full in my view, and her three little 
daughters ſtood before her, while ſhe examined 
them in the Old Teſtament-queſtions of who was 
the firſt man, and the wiſeſt man, and the ſtrongeſt 
man, and the oldeſt man, and, above all, the man 
after God's own heart ? | 
Mrs. Ruth was a fine woman, and had a great 
deal of humble dignity about her. I bowed to her 
as I entered, and going familiarly up, I took her 
by the hand and kiſſed it, Allow me, Madam, 
ſaid I, to introduce a little neighbour to you; 1 
lodge within a few doors, and ſhall think myſelf 
happy in being acquainted in your family, Alas, 
my dear, ſays ſhe, there are very few who ſeek 
acquaintance with calamity, They who wiſh to. 
relieve it ſeek acquaintance with it, Madam, 
Having eyed me all over with an earneſt kind 
of ſurpriſe, you look, my love, ſaid ſhe, to be very 
good-natured, and I dare ſay will be very charitable 
when you come to have the ability, The little abi- 
lity I have, Madam, ſhall be ſtrained for your ſer- 
vice, In the mean time, pray pardon. the free- 
dom I have taken in ordering tea and coffee into 
your room, with ſome cakes and ſweetmeats for 
theſe pretty Miſſes. I will only trouble you, Ma- 
dam, with one gueſt more, it is Mr. Clement, my: 
tutor, who, good man, has been no ſtranger to 


poverty or diſtreſs, 
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Here ſhe called Mr. Ruth from an inner room ; 
give me leave, my dear, ſays ſhe, to introduce a 
young ſtranger to you, from what world he comes 
I know not, but I am ſure that he is not wholly of 
the world that we have lived i in. 

Mr. Ruth's countenance ſpoke at once the meek- 
nefs of Moſes and the patience of Job. Having 
ſaluted, we both ſat down. Mr. Ruth, ſaid I, I 
have a meſſage to you and your Lady from your 
fweet pretty neighbour, Miſs Diana Stern, In 
token of her reſpe& and affection for you, ſhe 
preſents you with this caſh note of a hundred 
pounds. Diana Stern ! cried out Mr, Ruth, why, 
Maſter, ſhe is nearly as poor as ourſelves, By no 
means, Sir, I aſſure you; her grandfather is come 
to town, ſhe is worth ſeveral thouſands, beſides a 
conſiderable eſtate to which ſhe is heireſs, O, the 
dear angel ! cried Mrs. Ruth, I will inſtantly go 
and pay her my acknowledgments ; ſo up ſhe got, 
and out ſhe ran, before I could prevent her. 

As ſoon as ſhe was gone, Mr. Ruth, fays I, my 
Dada is much ſonder of me than I deſerve. He has 
given me a little money to difpoſe of at pleaſure 
among the confined debtors, and though L may not 
have enough to anſwer your occaſions, yet my 
Dada is ſo very good, that if you give me the ſum 
of your debts, with the ſtory of your diſtreſſes, his 
heart, I am ſure, will melt, and he will ſet you 
clear in the world, 

He made no anſwer, however, to this my offer, 
but, lifting up his eyes, he cried, well mighteſt 
thou ſay, great Saviour of the ſunple, ſuffer little 
cluldren 
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children to come unto me, for of ſuch is the kingdom 
of heaven. O, thou firſt born of meny brethren, here, 
indeed, is a true brother of thine ; but he ſpeaks 
in his ſimplicity, and not according to knowledge, 
Then, turning toward me, can you gueſs, my dar- 
ling, ſaid he, what you undertake to do for me? I 
queſtion if the charities of all this nation would 
be ſufficient, when united, to effect my deliverance. -. 
Nothing, nothing but the arm of the Almighty can 
do it. He will do it, indeed, in death ; but what 
then ſhall become of my wife and ſeven infants, 
that truly is terrible, it is worſe than death to 
think of, Ws t | | 
While we were ſpeaking two ſweet little fellows. 
came in, the eldeſt very nearly of my ſize, but both 
clad in very tkin and poor apparel, Having 
kneeled for their father's bleſſing, they flipt be- 
hind us, and, turning my head to obſerve them, I 
was quite aſhamed, and drew it back again, on 
perceiving that the poor things were unlading their 
pockets of old cruſts and broken meats, which I 
ſuppoſed they had begged for the family. | 
Mrs. Ruth juſt then returned, and her counte- 
nance looked ſomething dejected. She took her 
feat by her huſband, and, continuing a while 
ſilent, ſhe put her handkerchief before her eyes, 
and began in broken words, Can you gueſs, my 
dear, ſaid ſhe, what ſort of a creature this is whom 
we have got among us? This little heavenly im- 
poſtor, to lighten our obligation, would have per- 
fuaded us that the hundred pounds was the giſt of 
another, but-it is all his own bounty, it is all his 
| own: 


- 
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own graciouſneſs. Come, my daughters, come, 
my children, kneel down and return your thanks 
to this your patron, your benefactor, your little 
father here ? 

O Dada, you would have pitied me ſadly had 
you ſeen me at that time. The poor dear things 
came, all in a cluſter, preſſing, and catching, -and 
clafping, and clinging about me ; while my love, 
and my very heart were torn, as it were, to fritters 
among them, So I took them, one by one, in my 
arms, and kiſſed and embraced them very cordially, 
calling them my brothers and ſiſters. I then took 
out another hundred pound note, and, giving it to 
the eldeſt of the daughters, here, my dear, ſaid I, 
I always loved the little Miſſes; here is for your- 
felf and your ſiſters to elothe you in a way more 
becoming your family. And then taking a note of 
equal value I gave it to the eldeſt fon, for himſelf 
and his brothers, as I ſaid, to help to educate them 
in a manner more agreeable to the houſe from 
whence they came. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ruth locked ſo aſtoniſhed at me, 
and at each other, that for a while they were not 
able to utter a ſyllable. And juſt as they began to 
make their acknowledgments, I cried, huſh ! huſh! 
here comes my tutor, 

Mr. Clement juſt then entered, followed by 
people bringing tea, cold ſowls, and a bottle of 
wine, 

Having introduced Mr, Clement, we all got 
round the table, and, when we had finiſhed our 
Tittle repaſt, I beſought Mr. Ruth to give us the 


ſtory of his misfortunes, 
My 
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My father, ſaid he, was Baron of Frankford. 
He leſt my brother, with the title, four thouſand 
five hundred pounds a year, entailed, however, 
upon me in caſe of his dying without male iſſue. 
And he left me four hundred pounds yearly, to 
ſupport the appearance of a Gentleman, 

As my concern bordered on my brother's eſtate, 
we ſaw one another every day, and continued for 
ſeveral years in tender amity. 

Being both invited one day to dine, with other 
company, at the houſe of a neighbour, called Mr. 
Heartleſs, a queſtion happened to be ſtarted over 
the bottle, whether the method of ſetting an egg 
on end was originally the invention of Columbus, 
or whether it was communicated to him by ſome 
other; and I unhappily eſpouſed the opinion _ | 
was oppoſite to that of my brother. 
Nov, though the queſtion was not worth the 
very ſhell of the egg about which we-debated, yet 
we entered as warmly into it as though a province 
had lain at ſtake ; for it is not truth or inſtruction 
that diſputants ſeek after, it is victory that is the | 
object of their contention, 

After ſome warm words had paſſed between my 
bother and me, he ſtarted into paſſion, and gave 
me the lie ; whereupon, reaching acroſs the table, 


1 gave him a tap on the cheek with the flat of my 


fingers : then, riſing furiouſly from his ſeat, he 
ſwore a fearful oath, and cried, I will ruin you, 
Harry, though it coſt me my eſtate, I will ruin 
you, Harry Ruth, with all who are your's, 


The 
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The very next day he muſtered his tenants and 
labourers, and coming upon me with a little army, 
he laid moſt of my fences level with the earth. 

When I complained of this violence to my next 
neighbours, Mr. Heartleſs, and Mr. Hollow, they 
proteſted they would ſtand by me againſt ſuch out- 
rageous proceedings to the laſt of their fortunes. 
They then advanced me, between them, five hun- 
dred pounds for the purpoſe. I immediately com- 
menced a ſuit againſt my Lord's tenants. But, 
though I caſt them all with coſts, 1 unhappily 
found that nearly all my money Was ſunk in the 
contelt, 

Mean time ſcarce a day paſſed wherein I was not 
ſerved with a ſubpœna from Chancery to anſwer 
ſuch or ſuch a bill, to which my brother had pro- 
cured me to be made a party. And he alſo com- 
menced a ſuit againſt me himſelf, in order to 
invalidate my father's will, whereby I claimed ay 
little patrimony, | 


When I told this to my friend Mr. Hollow, he 


broke into a loud laugh, Your title? cried he; 
the world cannot invalidate your title, Mr. Ruth: 
I will let you have a thouſand pounds upon it to- 
morrow : and this I was under the neceſhty of 
accepting ſoon after. 

The more I had loved my woken the more I 
now deteſted him. Inſtead of any ſubmiſſion or 
overture to appeaſe him, my lips uttered, in daily 
invectives, the overflowings of my heart; as I alſo 
was aſſured that, on his part, he wiſhed me nothing 
leſs than eternal perdition, Thus we burned on 


both 


EF 


both ſides with unquenchable fire, and the kingdom 
of Satan was fully opened within us. 

At length my body was impriſoned, at the ſuit 
of my neighbour Heartleſs, for ſeven hundred and 
fifty pounds, and my lands were taken under exe- 
cution, at the ſuit of my neighbour Hollow, for 
the ſum of two thouſand pounds. But I ſoon was 
informed that all this money was my brother's, who 
had advanced it, from time to time, to thoſe his 
_ clandeſtine correſpondents, in order to haſten and 
deepen my deſtruction. When I underſtood this, 
I raged, I was all on fire; and I took a horrid 
pleaſure in the notion of having the fangs of a ty- 
ger, that I might tear my brother to piecemeal, and 
my falſe friends, limb from limb, and feaſt my 
ſpirit on their pangs, and mine eyes on their carnage. 

But when I turned a look on my wife and ſeven 
infants, grief joined with rage to tear me by a double 
diſtraction. I curſed the lot to which I was ap- 
pointed upon earth : and I ſhould have ſought ſome 
deſparate means of putting an end to my torments, 
but that I dreaded, by my death, to give pleaſure 
to my brother, ten times more than 1 dreaded the 
pain of death itielf, | 

O, my friends, had all that ever were ſainted come 
and preached to me the peace of our Lord Chriſt, 
at that ſeaſon, it would have been no more than 
beating the air, It is diſtreſs alone that humbles a 
proud ſpirit, by plucking away all its props. 

At firſt I was as a worm under the ſoot of my 
God, I turned, and ſtruggled, and writhed, and 
fought with all my force WY the cruſher, But, 

alas ! 
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alas! all was in vain! he was too-mighty for me, 
and oppoſition ſerved only to add to my anguiſh. 

At length I was compelled to acquieſce, rather 
through the want of power than the want of will 
to reſiſt, And I lay, as it were, without motion 
under his diſpenſations, at the ſame time that my | 
Heart reproached him in ſecret. 

Having fold all our moveables, and even our 

wearing apparel, for ſuſtenance, we were reduced 
to the neceſſity of ſending our eldeſt boys to beg 
fragments of victuals at kitchen windows, to keep 
us from utterly famiſhing. This I held to be ſuch 
a further diſgrace as ſtung my ſoul to the quick; 1 
therefore began to kick againſt theſe pricks allo; 
but finding that the more I ſpurned the ſtronger 1 
was held, I gave up all reſiſtance, and contented 
myſelf with grieving and ent under the hand 
of the Almighty. 
From hence 1 gradually ſunk into a ſtate of re- 
ſigned ſerenity, which, although without ſunſhine, 
was yet without diſturbance, My fury ſmoothed 
its creſt, my paſſions ſubſided, and I felt nothing 
more of rancour againſt my brother, or reſiſtance 
againſt my God. 

As I had now no further proſpe& or concern 
upon earth, I began to turn my thoughts and at- 
tention toward heaven, I locked myſelf into 
vonder cloſet. I threw myſelf into the duſt. I 
have ſinned, I cried, I have greatly ſinned, O God! 
I am nothing, I am cruſhed even lower than the 
nothing that I am: ſpare, ſpare me from 2 deeper 


perdition, I beleech thee! 
I felt | 
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felt that my prayer was heard; peace deſcended 
upon me like dew upon the graſs, The day-ſtar 
began gradually to dawn to my ſoul. The dark 
kingdom of Satan gave way before the kingdom of 
the Son of Light and Love; and I would no more 
have entertained any one of my former paſſions, 
than I would have taken burning coals in my boſom, 

I now pitied my brother as much as ever I had 
hated him. I grieved for having cauſed the loſs of 


his peace, I wiſhed to reſtore it to him, I wrote | 


a penitential acknowledgement of my faults, 1 
beſought his pardon, in the humbleſt manner, for 
the unfortunate blow, I ſubſcribed to the juſtice 
of my conſequent ſufferings; and I ſent my ſon, 
here, to attend his Lordſhip with my lowly addreſs, 

The triumph which this humiliation-gave to my 
brother, ſupplicd him with patience to go through 
my memorial, But then conceiving, as I ſuppoſe, 
that it was diftated by mercenary meanneſs and 
hypocriſy, he tore it to pieces and daſhed it into 
the fire, 'Then, returning to. my child the box 
which had ſo enflamed the ſoul of his Lordſhip, 


he kicked my poor little fellow out of his houſe, 


My child came home to me weeping ſadly ; but 
I conſoled him the beſt I could, and mingled my 
tears with his; not in any reſentment forthe treat- 
ment received, but through grief for the inveteracy 
of my unhappy brother. O my God! I cried, I 
no longer repine at my abaſement, at the weight of 
my ſufferings ; I bleſs thee for them, O God! they 
have proved my beſt friends, my moſt ſalutary 
phyſicians, Cruel and ſtern, indeed, is the porter 
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alas! all was in vain! he was too mighty for me; 
and oppoſition ſerved only to add to my anguiſh. 

At length I was compelled to acquieſce, rather 
through the want of power than the want of will 
to reſiſt. And 1 lay, as it were, without motion 
under his diſpenſations, at the ſame time that my | 
Heart reproached him in ſecret. 

Having ſold all our moveables, and even our 
wearing apparel, for ſuſtenance, we were reduced 
to the neceſſity of ſending our eldeſt boys to beg 
fragments of victuals at kitchen windows, to keep 
us from utterly famiſhing. This I held to be ſuch 
a further diſgrace as ſtung my ſoul to the quick; 1 
there fore began to kick againſt theſe pricks alſo; 
but finding that the more I ſpurned the ſtronger 1 
was held, I gave up all reſiſtance, and contented 
myſelf with grieving and weeping under the . hand 


of the Almighty. 


From hence I gradually ſunk into a ſtate of re- 
ſigned ſerenity, which, although without ſunſhine, 
was yet without diſturbance. My fury ſmoothed 
its creſt, my paſhons ſublided, and I felt nothing 
more of rancour againſt my brother, or reſiſtance 
againſt my God: 

As I had now no further proſpe& or concern 
upon earth, I began to turn my thoughts and at- 
tention toward heaven, I locked myſelf into 
vonder cloſet. I threw myſelf into the duſt. I 
have ſinned, I cried, I have greatly ſinned, O God! 
I am nothing, 'I am cruſhed even lower than the 
nothing that I am: ſpare, ſpare me from a deeper 


perdition, I beſcech thee ! 
I felt 
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felt that my prayer was heard; peace deſcended 
upon me like dew upon the graſs, The day-ſtar 
began gradually to dawn to my foul, The dark 
kingdom of Satan gave way before the kingdom of 
the Son of Light and Love; and I would no more 
have entertained any one of my former paſſions, 
than I would have taken burning coals in my boſom, 
I now pitied my brother as much as ever I had 
hated him, I grieved for having cauſed the loſs of 
his peace, I wiſhed to reſtore it to him, I wrote 
a penitential acknowledgement of my faults, 1 
beſought his pardon, in the humbleſt manner, for 
the unfortunate blow, I ſubſcribed to the juſtice 
of my conſequent ſufferings; and I ſent my fon, 
here, to attend his Lordſhip with my lowly addreſs, 
The triumph which this humiliation gave to my 
brother, ſupplicd him with patience to go through 
my memorial, But then conceiving, as I ſuppoſe, - 
that it was dictated by mercenary meanneſs and 
hypocriſy, he tore it to pieces and daſhed it into 
the fire. 'Then, returning to. my child the box 
which had ſo enflamed the ſoul of his Lordſhip, 
he kicked my poor little fellow out of his houſe, 
My child came home to me weeping ſadly ; but 
I conloled him the beſt I could, and mingled my 
tears with his; not in any reſentment forthe treat- 
ment received, but through grief for the inveteracy 
of my unhappy brother, O my God! I cried, T 
no longer repine at my abaſement, at the weight of 
my ſufferings ; I bleſs thee for them, O God! they 
have proved my beſt friends, my moſt ſalutary 
phyſicians, Cruel and ſtern, indeed, is the porter 
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who ſtands at the iron gate of pain; but O! it opens 
upon regions of inward delight; for he who clothed 
himſelf with the croſs is all glorious within. 

My happy experience of this truth opened for 
me a new proſpect into the myſtery of God's diſ- 
penſation to mortals ; and threw a number of ſhining 


lights on thoſe very articles of goſpel-redemption 


which had formerly appeared tome ſo exceptionable, 
If God, ſaid I to myſelf, hath ſuffered man to fall, 
he hath alſo provided for him my poſſible means 
of recovery. 

Wherefore, when fin came into the world, God 
alſo ſent ſuffering, its inſeparable attendant, to be 
a cure and an antitode to the. poiſon thereof, If 
fin, therefore, hath thruſt the kingdom of heaven 
from within us, ſuffering comes as God's forerunner; 
it relaxes and unfolds the brazen gates of our. pol- 
luted temple, that Chriſt, our righteouſneſs, may 
enter, the very hem of whoſe garment is ſalvation 
to every ſoul that lays hold upon it. | 

Here I took Mr. Ruth about the neck, and, 


kiſſing him, ſaid, I was ſure my Dada would be 


willing to pay his whole debt, in return for the 
{tweet inſtructions which he had given to his Harry. 
You ſpeak of your Dada, my dear, ſaid he, as 


though he were the repreſentative of God in the | 
(goſpel, who forgave to his ſervant ten thouſand | 
talents. What you have given me already, Maſter, | 
1s beyond any human bounty that ever I heard of. | 
I ſhall therefore lay by two of theſe notes, till I am 
better informed how far your good lather may be 
ſatisfied with the donation, 


Soon 
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Soon after we took leave, for the preſent, of this 
honourable family. We then went among the 
other principal debtors, whoſe diſtreſſes, indeed, 
were great, though their ſtories had little in them, 

On Tueſday about noon, in the laſt week, 1 
ſtepped to Mr. Ruth's, to ſee if the family had been 
decently clad, agreeable to my requeſt. There I 
found him and his four ſons clothed in warm and 
clean, though very coarſe, apparel ; and he told 


me that his wife had gone abroad with her three 


daughters, in order to put them alſo into a ſuitable 
condition, | | 

While I ſat with him a young woman came in, of 
a very genteel appearance, though in a plain dreſs. 
Do not you remember the girl, Sir, faid ſhe, to Mr. 
Ruth, who uſed to come to you over night in a 
green bonnet and a little red mantle, I ſhould be 
very ungrateful, indeed, ſaid he, if any change 
of dreſs could conceal from my remembrance that 


ſweet and charitable countenance. O, Sir, ſhe cried, 


the few fhillings that I brought you, from time to 
time, came from a very affectionate hand, though 
from a hand you would little ſuſpe& of any affec- 
tion toward you ; they came from your loving niece 
Belinda Ruth, who has ſhed many a ſhower of tears 
on your misfortunes. May heaven be her portion, 
cried out the good man, ſince earth has nothing 
equal to ſo much goodneſs, Indeed, Sir, continued 
the girl, the little that your niece ſent you was pro- 
cured with much difficulty and danger to herſelf ; 
for, from the time that, on her knees and with a: 


deluge of tears, ſhe petitioned her father, in your. 
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behalf, he kept a watchful eye over her, and took 
from her all family truſts, ſo that ſhe had nothing 
wherewith to ſupply you, except the price · of ſame 
caſt gowns, and of other little matters. Moreover, 
my Lord ſwore vehemently, that if ever ſhe fur- 
niſhed you with the value of a farthing, or kept 
any kind of correſpondence with you or with your's, 
he would diſown and turn her into the public 
ſtreets. 

Lou alarm me greatly, cried out Mr. Ruth. Is 
any thing amiſs, has any thing happened to my 


dear child? She was a lovely little lamb, a little 


angel from her cradle; though I ſhould not know 
her now, if ſhe ſtood before me. I hope, I fay— 
tell me—proceed, I beſeech you! 

There was a ſervant, Sir, a man, whom your 


niece thought very faithful, and therefore entruſted 


with the ſecret of my coming to you, that he might 
attend and ſee me ſafe back again. This fellow, 
preſuming on the confidence that was placed in him, 
would, this morning, have taken indecent liberties 
with his young miſtreſs. This ſhe reſented in a 
becoming manner, and threatened to complain of 
his inſolence to her father. The revengeful villain 
inſtantly ran and told the affair to his Lord, with 
many aggravations, as though his daughter was 
robbing him of all his ſubſtance, Thereupon ſhe 
was haſtily called, and, having in part confeſſed 
the charge, my Lord drew his ſword in his fury, 
whereupon, giving a ſhrick and a ſudden ſpring, 
ſhe got outof his preſence, and has ſent me to know, 
Sir, if you will be pleaſed to receive her ? 


Yes, 
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Ves, cried Mr. Ruth, to my boſom, to my heart; 
with the ſame pleaſure and welcome that a convict 
receives pardon on the hour of execution. 

Juſt then Mrs. Ruth entered, with her three 
daughters, who running up to their father, dropped 
together on their knees beſore him for a bleſſing. 

While his hands and eyes were raiſed in prayer 
over them, the young ſtranger ſtepped earneſtly up, 
and, falling on her knees beſide the daughters, ſhe 
broke into tears, and cried aloud, bleſs me, bleſs 
me alſo, O my father! I am your niece, your Be- 
linda, my father is no more! Your's, my Lord, is 
the title, your's all the poſſeſſion; I now, in my 
turn, depend on your bounty for a morſel of bread, 
My brother, my brother is dead! exclaimed Mr. 
Ruth. He is, my Lord, ſhe replied ; he was ſuf- 
focated by his rifing choler, and expired on the 
ſpot. 

While the young Lady coke Mrs. Ruth looked 
as quite terrified by the tidings of ſuch a ſudden 
elevation; and clapping her hands together, and, 
lifting her eyes, ſhe cried, it cannot be, it is im- 
poſſible ! Our's the title, our's the fortune O my 
God !—-O my huſband -O my children !—with 
which words ſhe ſunk ſenſeleſs on the floor, 1 
While Harry was ſpeaking, Ned ſaw a woman 
ſtanding before one of the windows, and, looking 
earneſtly at her, he gave a 9 jump, and 
cried, O Sir, Sir, my mammy ! my mammy ! my 
mammy |! there is my mammy, there 1 is ihe, many, a 
as ſure as day! 


Hg 
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Run, Ned, inſtantly, cried Mr. Fenton, and call 
James to me — James, yonder is the woman who 
ſtole Ned from his parents; have an eye to her, do 
not let her eſcape! Order Frank to take a horſe 
and go with all ſpeed to Mr. and Mrs. Fielding, 
that they may come and know, of a ſurety, whether 
Ned is their child or not. Stay a moment; as ſoon 
as you have given Frank his orders, take the reſt 
of the ſervants and lay hold on this bad woman, 
bring her into the houſe by force, and confine her 
in one of the back rooms till Mr. Fielding arrives. 
By all Ned's account, ſhe * be a very fad 
creature. 

James went out upon his e and, hav- 
ing executed matters with his accuſtomed punc- 
tuality, he returned to the company. 

La! Sir, cried James, it is impoſſible that this 
woman ſhould be Ned's mammy, as he called her. 
This is ſome unhappy decayed gentlewoman, as 
innocent of the fact, 1 dare anſwer, as the child 
unborn, I am ſorry, with all my heart, that I had 
her uſed fo roughly. Beſide, Sir, the is ſo deaf 
that ſhe cannot anſwer to any thing of which ſhe 
may be accuſed. 

Go to her yourſelf, Ned, cries Mr. Fenton, and 
obſerve her more exactly; for, if what ſhe ſays has 
any truth in it, it is impoſſible ſhe ſhould be your 
mammy. 

Ned accordingly went, but returned under evi- 
dent confuſion. I do not know what to think, Sir, 
eries Ned. When 1 look at the gentlewoman's 
 Tace, I could ſwear, twenty times over, to every 
5 | feature; 
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feature ; but, when I look at her dreſs and manners, 
I could again almoſt ſwear againſt ker face, 

Ned's perplexity added greatly to Mr. Fenton's 
curioſity, He got up in haſte and went in perſon 
to inſpect the party. When he entered, he ſaw a 
young woman' who looked very pale and fickly, 
but of a genteel appearance, and neatly, though 
plainly dreſſed. She caſt upon him a penetrating 
look, and curtſying to him, with downcaſt eyes, 
Sir, ſays ſhe, your preſence tells me that you are 
maſter here, I know not for what offence your' 
people have confined me; but, if it is on any ſuſ- 
picion of miſbehaviour, I have here the certificate 


=o. worthy man, who vouches at leaſt for the in- 


nocence of my condutt,—Here ſhe preſented him 
with a paper that contained the following words: 
« I certify that the bearer hath ſerved me up- 
wards of five years in quality of houſekeeper. That 
ſhe is a young woman of diſtinguiſhed piety and 
merit, and departs, at her own defire, on ſome bu- 
fineſs to London. Given under my hand, &c, 
Marxmapuke CATHARINES, Cl.“ 
On reading this, Mr. Fenton bowed, and made 
a motion with his hand for her to fit dow. He 
then took a pen and paper that lay beſide him, and 
wrote to the purpoſe, that he requeſted her to 
allow him to detain her certificate for about an 
hour, after which he would return it, and endea- 
vour to make her amends for the treatment which 
his people had given her. | 
On caſting her eye over the paper, ſhe ade a 
low curtſy, and faid, I ſhall willingly attend, Sir, 
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during your pleaſure; but hope, in the mean time, 
that your charity will afford me a morſel of bread, 
for I am faint with hunger. 

Mr. Fenton then pulled a bell, and, having or- 
dered ſome cold meats and white wine to be ſerved, 
he bowed, and withdrew to his company, 

| Ned, ſaid he as he entered, this woman is juſt as 
much the empreſs of Ruſha as ſhe 1s your mammy, 
Here, Mr. Clement, look at this certificate ; I have 
no reaſon to doubt the truth of the character given 
in it, for her perſon and manners are every way 
conformable to it. I am ſorry at heart that I ſent 
in ſuch a hurry for Mr, and Mrs. Fielding; I have 
thereby raiſed a ſort of expectation in them, and it 
may be very mortifying to have the expedctation 


wholly defeated. 


- Some time after a coach and fix drove full gallop 
up to the door, and Mr, and Mrs. Fielding alighted, 
with anxiety in their countenance. As ſoon as 
Mr. Fenton had duly received and ſeated them; 


my dear Madam, ſays he to Mrs. Fielding, I think 


myſelf very unhappy in having given you an un- 
neceſſary trouble. My poor Ned, here, has been 
utterly miſtaken in the perſon of the woman whom 
he took to be his mammy. The certificate of her 
certain reſidence bears a date even previous, to that 
in which we found him; and her deportment is 


more than a thouſand, teſtimonies, againſt her being 


of the wandering or diſſolute claſs of people. Be 


_ pleaſed, Mr. Fielding, to look over this certificate; 


I think it has all the marks of genuine. 
The moment Mr. Fielding caſt his eye on the 
rape « a well known character, a well known 


character, 
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character, indeed!” he exclaimed, It is the hand 
of Mr, Catharines, my tutor, my friend; the man 
of the world, excepting yourſelf, Mr, Fenton, for 
whom I have the deareſt affection. No queſtion 
can be made of any thing to which he ſets his 
affirmative. 

Alas! cried Mrs. Fielding, then all the hopes 
we had conceived mult again be caſt aſide, Here 
comes our nurſe too, poor woman, in great haſte ; 
I ſent her word that we had found the perion 
whom we ſuſpected to have ſtolen our child, and 
deſired that ſhe would meet me here directly. 

While Mrs. Fielding ſpoke, nurſe entered 
trembling and almoſt breathleſs, and, without tak- 
ing any notice of the company, Where, ſhe haſtily 
cried, whe i is the boy, Madam, whom you ſup- 
pole to be your child? 

Ah! nurſe, faid Mrs. Fielding, we were quite. 
miſtaken in the woman whom we ſuſpected to be 
the kidnapper, and ſo that affair is all over, 

I have nothing to ſay, cried nurſe, to this woman 
or the other woman; but you muſt not have ano- 
ther body's child put upon you; if he is indeed. 
your ſon, I ſha'l know him in an inſtant ; I ſhould 
know him from all the children that ever were 
born. Why, nurſe, cried Mrs. Fielding, eagerly, 
do you know of any mark, by which you could 
gueſs at him? He had no ſpot upon him, Madam; 
but, if he be a living boy, he has a mark of my 
own making that never will out, and that is the 
reaſon that I never dared to tell you of it. What 
mark, nurſe, what mark ? tell me inſtantly, 

Why , 
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Why, Madam, you muſt know as how the 
weather was very cold, it being Twelfth day in 
Chriſtmas holidays. So you and my maſter were 
from home a viſiting, and I had a rouſing fire, and 
my child ſtood by my knee, being juſt then twelve 
months nineteen days old, and as ſturdy a fellow, 
of his age and inches, as any could deſire to ſee, 
So the cat, all at once, threw down ſome crockery- 
ware behind me. Up I ſtarted, and ran to ſave the 
veſſels; but, hearing my child ſcream, I turned 
much nimbler back again, and found him fallen, 
with his little neck againſt the upper bar of the 
grate, It was well that I did not die on the ſpot, 
for then he muſt have died too. So I whipt him 
up in my arms, but he roared terribly. So I got 
ſome ſoftening cream and ſpread it over the burn, 
and put a plaſter upon that again; and 1 covered 
the place, from day to day, ſo well with his cap, 
that neither you nor my maſter knew any thing of 
the matter, But the ſhape of his hurt went ſo 
deep into my memory, that, as I was ſaying, I 
ſhould know him by it again among all the chil- 
dren in all the world. | 

Go then, my dear nurſe, cried Mrs, Fielding, 
immediately and examine if this boy has your 
mark upon him. Is this the maſter, Madam, whom 
you ſuſpe& to be your ſon ? It is, nurſe, it is; my 
heart took a liking to him the firſt moment I faw 
him ; he too was ſtolen from his parents, and may 
as well be my ſon as the ſon of another, 

Here nurſe made a haſty ſtep or two toward 
Ned, but, luddenly ſtopping and turning pale, ah! 

| Madam, 


. 

Madam, ſhe cried, I wiſh you would go and try 
yourſelf; the wound, if he has it, is juſt under his 
right ear; for, if I ſhould find, that he is my very 
child, I ſhall certainly run mad for joy. I dare 
not try, nurſe, J dare not try for the world, ſaid 
Mrs. Fielding, I am all of a tremble, 

" Nurſe, then, plucking up a little reſolution, 
ſtepped ſuddenly to Ned, and turned up his hair; 
when, giving a loud ſcream, ſhe had juſt the power 
to cry out, my child! my child! my child! and 
dropped down in a violent hyſteric fit. 

Mrs. Fielding, on hearing her nurſe cry out, roſe 
haſtily from her chair, and would have gone to 
embrace her ſon, but, falling inſtantly back, ſhe 
fainted away. | 

While the family were all in a buſtle, applying 
remedies to their patients, Mrs, Fielding recovered, 
and, hearing the cries of her nurſe, ſhe went and 
kneeled down by her, and wept with her and over 
her, while her tears proved a ſeaſouable reſtorative 
to herſelf, 

As ſoon as Mr. Fielding found that his lady was 
recovered, he turned to Ned, and, liſting his hair, 
obſerved the remarkable ſeam that the burn had 
made. It is, it is my child! he tenderly cried, O 
my God! how is this? wherein have I deſerved 
thy ſmalleſt notice, that thou ſhouldeſt thus viſit 
me with thy wonders, and, by thy mercies, put 
me to confuſion of face 

Here Ned kneeled reſpectfully down for a bleſ- 
ſing, which his father ſilently called upon him with 
lifted hands and eyes, He then raiſed him, and, 

fitting 
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fitting down, took him fondly to his boſom ; 
Co Thou art, thou art my ſon, my beloved ſon, he 
cried ; my firſt and my laſt, the only offspring of 
my life.” Thou ſhalt no more be a wanderer, no 
more be a beggar, my babe, Thrice bleſſed be our 
meeting, and tenfold bleſſed thy future fortunes ! 
O that our lives, my child, might be one whole 
oblation to him from whom this amazing ſalvation 
hath come! . 

By this time, the nurſe's diſtemper was greatly 
abated, though ſhe ſtill continued extremely. low 
and feeble, and did not ſeem to recolle&, except 
by faint glimmerings, any thing that had paſſed, 
Mr. Fielding then propoſed to take her to town, to 
the phyſician's; oblerving that there was room 
enough for her and Ned in their carriage, and, the 
coach was ordered to turn directly to the door. 

Poor Ned, during this time, was as a perſon who 
fluctuated between the dread of leaving known en- 
zoyments, and the hopes of his poſſeſſing ſomewhat 
that he had not yet taſted. 

Mr. Fielding then ſtepped up, in a kind of extaſy, 
to Mr. Fenton. He caught him in his arms; my 
deareſt Sir, he cried, I love, I reſpect, I revere 
you, even next to my God! What can I return 
you? All that J amor have ſinks out of ſight from 
your benefits. I am bleſſed, my dear Sir, I am 
bleſſed beyond cxprefſion, replied Mr. Fenton, in 
being made an humble inſtrument of happineſs to 
a worthy man.—0 Sir, cried Mr, Fielding, what 
events next to miraculous! we came to your door, 


but we were not permitted to paſs; our carriage 
broke 
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brake for the purpoſe ; you then told us of this 
foundling ; but what likelihood that among millions 
he ſhould happen to be ours? You then propoſed 
an expedient for aſcertaining the perſons from 
whom he was kidnapped. This expedient failed, 
God, however, would diſcover him, He ſet upon 
him an indubitable mark for the purpoſe ; none 
knew of this but his nurſe, and ſhe has revealed it. 
Had any one of theſe many circumſtances been 
wanting, our child muſt have continued a ſtranger 
to us for ever. Indeed, Sir, {aid Mr, Fenton, they 
are all, concurring proofs that you are under the 
eſpecial eye of, Providence. But, Sir, I fear we 
ſhall have a heavy loſs of our friend Ned; for, 
though he does not want his ſmall faults, he is a 
worthy-hearted child, and a very pleaſant com- 
panion. O Sir, cried Mr, Fielding, you and 
Maſter Fenton have a right to command both him 
and us at all times. But come, Ned, take leave, 
for the preſent, of \ your belt friends, 

Here Ned, with filling eyes, ſtepped reſpe&fully 
to Mr, Fenton, and, kneeling before him, took 
each of his hands and kiſſed them, crying, my 
father! my father! whereupon Mr. Fenton ten- 
derly raiſed him, and, preſſing him affectionately 6 
to his boſom, cried, God be good to you, my ſon, 
and make you a bleſſing to your true parents and to 
all your kin! 

Ned then turned to Harry, and taking him by 
both hands, and looking him fondly in the face, O 
Maſter Harry, Maſter Harry, he' cried, I never 
ſhall be able to ſay the word farewel to you, my 
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Maſter Harry! I was hungry and you fed -me, I 
was naked and you clothed me, I was a ſtranger 
and you took me in; the whole world to me was 
fatherleſs and friendleſs, when you were father and 
mother, and a whole world of friends to me, my 
true Lord and Maſter Harry, Are you not my 
owner, am I not your property, your own hard 
bargain ? Did you not purchaſe me with your 
ſtripes, and will you ſuffer me to be taken away 
from you, my heart's maſter ? 7 

Here Harry, ſwallowing his paſſion as well as 
he was able, claſped Ned in his arms and cried, my 
brother, my friend and brother for ever! then 
turning to Mr. and Mrs. Fielding, and wiping his 
_ eyes, I hope, Madam, Sir, ſays he, that you will 
excuſe my young friend here, for his partiality to 
a family who have loved him long and very dearly; 
in a little time, to be ſure, he will love and reſpect 
you both above all the world. Though I grieve to 
part with him, I heartily rejoice at his being 
acknowledged to be the child of ſuch worthy Pa- 
rents, and I hope, I fay, that you will not be of- 
Tended at his concern for parting with his old 
friends. 

No, my LA cried Mr. Fielding, we 
are delighted at the proof that he gives of his gra- 
titude, and at the ſtrength of his attachment where 
he has been ſo highly obliged. 

O Sir! O Madam! fays Ned, kiſſing the hands 
of his patents, did you but know the value of what 
1 loſe, When I leave, when I leaye—and here he 
burſt afreſh into * 
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Mrs. Fielding then took Ned in her? arms, and, 
tenderly embracing him, cried, we do, my 44 — 
we do know the value of the family that you leave, 
and it is the deareſt wiſh of my heart that we 
ſhould all become as one family and as one houſe- 
hold. This angel here, as you ſay, is your rightful 
owner, and we owe him more, on that account, 
than, our whole fortune, can pay, and he ſhall have 
you as long and as, often as ever he pleaſes; but, 
for this night, my darling, it would be very un- 
kind not to go with your good nurſe, your true and 
loving mammy, who has ſuffered ſo much for your 
ſake, and her caſe requires that we ſhould take her 
immediately to the doQtor's. | 
Here Ned acquieſced, and, having taken a 
weeping leave of all the family, not forgetting the 
meaneſt ſervant in the houſe, he ſtepped lowly 
into the coach, lat down by his * and away 
they d love. TL 44 en 20} 2936: 1 

As oon as the family, of the Fieldings were gone, 
Harry withdrew, to his chamber ar and locked himſelf 
in, while Mr, Fenton went te to enfranchiſe his late 
priſoner. I 

He firſt returned her certificate to her, and then, 
preſenting her with twenty guineas, he bowed and, 
made a motion with his hand to the door, Intimate 
ing that the was at liberty to depart. * "FROM 

Having looked ſeveral times, with fence and 
ſurpriſe, now at Mr. Fenton and again "at the 
money, I ſhould be very ill-deſerying | of. your 
bounty, Sir, ſhe ſaid, ſhould I attempt any longer 
to impoſe upon you. I am not deaf, it was only 
12 an 
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an artifice which I made uſe of, when taken into 
euſtody, to avoid anſwering queſtions that might 
have brought a worthy family into diſgrace, But 
you look ſo much the gentleman and the chriſtian, 
that I ought to have no reſerve toward you. 

Be pleaſed then, ſaid Mr. Fenton, as far as 
prudence will allow, to let me know who and what 
you are. 

I hope, Sir, ſhe replied, that Tam very far from 
being what I was, otherwiſe I ſhould be the very 
vileſt of the vile. Wherefore, if you will allow a 
weakly woman to fit, I will tell you the whole of 
my ſtory, with the ſame openneſs that I make con- 
feſſion of my fins to him from whom alone-I look 
for remiſhon, 

My maiden name was Fielding ; my father was 
a gentleman of large fortune and good repute : he 
had by my mother a very worthy ſon who inhe- 
rits his eſtate, and a very unworthy daughter who 
now takes the ſhame of confeſſing her faults. 
© My mother was one of the holieſt of women, 
and brought me up, to the beſt of her power, in 
her own principles and practice; but ſhe died when 
I was in the thirteenth year, before I had acquired 
a due reliſh for my duty, before the yoke of Chriſt 
became eaſy or his burden light. 

My father then provided me a governeſs, a 
woman well ſkilled in French and needle-work, 
and other ſhewy accompliſhments; a woman alſo 
of much apparent modeſty, though Wu of a 
bad * 
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© There is nothing ſo pernicious to the nat] of 
children, as AY Nite to A the bog rh of 
ſervants. * 
My everiiaſy though ſomething elderly, took a 
"liking to my father's clerk, a "modeſt young man, 
whom, however, ſhe had the art to ane to her 
wanton purpoſes. | ade. 

In order to promote her intrigue; in my father's 
abſence, at evenings, ſhe uſed to procure collations, 
and, after we had eat and drartk, to propoſe plays 
and other matters of innocent merriment, as ſhe 
called them. | | W 

The chief of our men- ſervants was one Guil- 
liaume, the butler, one in nere ay fattier _ 
placed great truſt. 

One night, as we were dernen Hide and Seek, 
this man watched the place were I ſought to conceal 
myſelf, and, coming ſoftly and ſuddenly to me, he 
caught me up in his arms, and, running with me to 
a diſtant apartment, he there ruined me. 

A falſe ſhame did not permit me to fay any thing 
of the matter, and the villain had afterward the 
inſolence to threaten me, that, if I did not admit 
him to a repetition of his _— he would. 3 
me to the family. | 

At length both the governeſs and I proved with 
child, of which the houfekeeper, in private, in- 
formed my father; whereupon the gavernels' was 
turned out of doors, and L was locked up, in a 
waſte room. — n Uo ecfivus oth” 

On the third day of: my impeifonthei my father 
entered, and, examined me with a ſtern though ſedate 

13 ſeverity; 
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' ſeverity ; when on my knees, and with a flood of 
tears, I confeſſed the whole affair. 

The butler was then ſent for. Guilliaume, ſaid 

my father, if you do not directly marry this ſtrumpet, 
I will hang you for a rape; but, if you marry her, 
1 will give you two hundred pounds to ſet you 
going in ſome poor way, on condition that I never 
fee the face of either of you any more. 

The laſt terms were immediately complied with. 
A licence was ſent for. We were married in my 
father's preſence. The money was paid down, and 
we were directly turned into the ſtreets. 

Upon this ſmall fund, and about a hundred and 
fifty pounds more which my huſband had ſaved, he 
ſet up a gaming-tavern, to which there was great 

| reſort; and, as he was a very bold, ſenſible, and 
enterpriſing man, he became extremely agreeable 
to numbers of his cuſtomers, among whom there 
were many perſons of fortune and diſtinction. 

At length the time of my labour approached. I 
lay, for a fortnight, in agonies that admitted of little 
intermiſſion, My child died within me, -and was 

ruin into the world piecemeal. 

I languiſhed for three months after my delivery, 
without being able to quit my bed; and the re- 
membrance of the pangs that I endured cauſed me 
to vow, that I would never more have any com- 
merce with mankind. | 
On my recovery, therefore, I dende rejefted 
the careſſes of my huſband, whereupon he began 

to behave with great coldnefs, and to frequent the 


company. of lewd women. > Dh 
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In about fourteen months after my marriage, my 
huſband had a run of dice againſt him, whereby 
he loſt fifteen hundred pounds ; and, as he had-not 
wherewithal to diſcharge the full ſum, he deter- 
mined, at all events, to pay to the laſt penny of his 
debts of honour, as he called them, Hereupon he 
began to raiſe contributions on the public, and, 
after ſeveral very bold and ſucceſsful exploits, he 
was taken from amidſt his right-honourable aſſo- 
ciates at a gaming-table, conveyed to Newgate, * 
convicted, and executed at Tyburn. 

Upon this, all our ſubſtance was e 
ſeized by creditors; and I was turned into an 
unknown world, without any thing to fuſtain me, 
fave a few ſhillings in my pocket, and the fingle 
ſuit of .clothes which I had on my back. 

I forgot to tell you, my dear Sir, that my worthy 
but afflicted father had died before this period; and 
this ought to have been the greateſt of afflictions to 
myſelf; but the ſeaſon of my feelings was not yet 
come; and I barely dropped a ſlight tear, without 
any ſenſe of remorſe for having been, in all like- 
lihood, his principal executioner. 

As my. brother was now the only perſon upon 
earth to whom I had any right to apply for ſupport, 
1 accordingly went to his houſe with an anxious, 
beating heart, and ſent him in a written ſtate of my 
deplorable caſe. But his anſwer was, that, if ever 
I again appeared before his doors, he would take 
me up as a vagabond, and tranſport me to the 
plantations. | 

Whally deſperate by this diſappointment, and 
ſtimulated almoſt to frenzy, my blood boiled in my 

? veins, 
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veins. The horrid thoughts of vengeance could 
alone aſſuage my raging ſpirit; and I reſolved to 
. - compaſs my ends by poiſon, by dagger, or any of the 
ſpeedieſt means. For I looked upon my brother as 
a robber who had deſpoiled me of my title mn "way 
father's affection and mheritance. 36/2 1 

For this accurſed purpoſe it was neceflary to get 
near him. I ſold my clothes, and, having dif- 
guiſed myſelf in the dreſs of nme I en- 
gaged as ſervant in a cellar over the way, © 
From this place I obſerved an infant of about 
two years old, who at times was brought to the 
door by his nurſe; and I learned that he was the 
only child of my brother, mae 
parents were wrapped up in him. 

Here I iconceived I had found an che on 
whom I might execute my revenge, with better 
ſafety to my own perſon, and greater torture tb my 
adverſary, than by any other method. I therefore 
couched on my watch, like a lioneſs for her prey, 
and, ſpying the child alone, I ſhot acroſs the ſtreet, 
caught him up in my arms, and away I ffew. 

- I haſtened with him as faſt as I could till I 
reached the fields. I then got under a ditch, and 
ſtripped him of his raiment which I folded in a 
handkerchief; and having cut in pieces an old pet- 
ticoat, and tacked it about him, I made my way to 
a little alehouſe, and there took up cho lodging for 
the firſt night. | 

I believe, Sir, I am the — el that 
ever was, of the length to which human nature 
can go in reprobacy, when abandoned of God. 

2 | | Tbe 
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The ſtrong bent which my mother had given me 
to religion, cauſed me only to recoil with the 
greater force; and, when my father caſt me off, I 
even reproached God, for having ſuffered me to 
fall into my firit offence, 

I was yet urged* and carried further down the 
hill of perdition, by the example of the licentious 
ſet of profligates that daily and nightly frequented 
my huſband's houſe. 

In fine, I became an alien to all zcodnefs; and I 
would willingly haye been a party in any kind of 
wickedneſs, ſave that of perſonal proſtitution. | 

How pitiable then muſt have been the caſe. of 
the unhappy infant who had fallen into my cruel 
gripe! I often ſuffered him, on purpoſe, to weep 
for hunger, that I might pleaſe myſelf, with the 
miſeries of my brother in the perſon of his child. 
For four years and nine months I led a wander- 
ing and mendicant life, in which trade; my little 
nephew. grew, very ſucceſsful and uſeful, to me, ſo 
that I began to abate of my ſeverity toward him. 
Deteſted by my relations, and outcaſt from the 
world, I cared for nothing but myſelf, and nightly 
indulged my appetite with the beſt victuals and 
liquor that my pocket could afford, 

One day, having paſſed through Enfield, where 
I had raiſed ſome petty contributions, I ſpied an 
infant on a bank at a diſtance from any houſe, and 
inſtantly the project occurred of exacting the larger 
charities by his means. 1. looked about, and, 
thinking. that I was not obſerved, I caught the 
child up and ran off with all my ſpeed. But 1- 
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had not gone far, when 1 heard a man 1 ſhouting 
after me, and perceived that T was purſued. There- 


upon I caſt down the child with my pouch of pro- 
viſions, and, leaving little Ned behind me alſo, I 


made the beſt of my wi: through the one 
thicket, | 

As my terrors continued, I continued to run, 
till J was faint with fatigue; but till keeping for- 
ward, though ſlower and ſlower, God conducted 
me within ſight of the parſonage-houſe of Mr. Ca- 


tharines, which I reached with difficulty, and 


ſunk away on the threſhold. | 
I knew nothing further of what paſſed nl 1 I 
found myſelf in a warm though coarſe bed; with 
one woman holding a bottle of ſalts to my noſe, 
and another preſenting me with 2 cordial. I looked 
about and found myſelf ſomething revived, but, 
on the N e meat which was brought I 
again fainted.” „ 1-10 1965; bas . 
Wichin code Wr I was ſeizeq with" pains an 
all my bones, and fell into 4 raging fever. Mr. 
Catharines, Who was phyſician to thé bodies as 
well as ſouls of all his flock, vilited and preſcribed 


On the third night I dreamed that an "i 


hand came and, ſeizing me by a ſingle hair of my 


head,” hurried me aloft; through the regions of the 
air, till it held me right over a fiery gulph, in the 
pinnacles af whoſe flames a variety. of dzmons 
appeared to hover, the horridneſs of whoſe figures 
was indeſcribable. They all ſeemed to ſtruggle to- 
ward me, and'to ſtretch fotth their fangs to receive 


me, 
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me, while my huſband, Guilliaume, aſcended 
ſwiftly in the, midſt, and, ruſhing up, with a pair 
of ſheers, cut the hair that withheld me in twain; 
ſo down I thought I fell, and, giving a great ſhriek, 
I awaked to darkneſs. and inexpreſſible horrors,  . 
Though no light was in the room, my conſcious 
ſpirit ſupplied the office. All my tranſgreſſions 
aroſe minutely and diſtinctly to my memory. They 
appeared as ſo many fiends, within me and around 
me; and I fell into an agony that threw me into a fit, 
I awoke again before morning, but without any 
abatement of my terrors. I groped about for a 
knife, or other inſtrument of ſelſ- deſtruction; for, 
I ſaid to myſelf, perhaps death may bring reſt to 
the weary and overladen, or at leaſt afford ſome 
reſpite before the fearful judgment of final con- 
demnation. So, finding no other means, I graſped 
my neck in my hands, and exerted my force to 
ſtrangle myſelf; but nature proved repugnant, and 
I ſunk from my agonies into a ſecond fit. & 
On the breaking of the day Mr. Catharines en- 
tered, but, as the room was darkened, 1 did n 
know who, he was. He approached my bed, L. 
taking hold of my hand, he fighed and ſaid, you 
are very ill, poor woman, exceeding ill, indeed; 
you have more need of a phyſician for your ſoul 
than your body; if you pleaſe then, I will zneer 
down and pray with you and for you, that God 
may receive. your departing ſpirit, 2 
1 0 no, Sir, 1 cried, I cannot pray; even to hear 
a prayer would be worſe than hell to me. I have 
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no God, no Saviour; they have long ſince departed 
from me: I am a ſinner to whom hope can never 


$3 


| tome; Omnipotence itſelf can do nothing for me; 


I feel that, if God would, he cannot ſave me, ex. 
n he were to create me over again. 

And he can create you over, again, ctied the 
good Mr. Catharines ; even in this inſtant he can 
make you a ne creature; he can ſave you from 
all your fins by an inward falvation, by Pouring 
the abundatice of himſelf into your boſom. 

O, Sir, Texclaimed, you do not know how vile 
I am. Even now I am in hell; the fiends have 
the property and poſſeſſion of me. O, if any ſingle 
ſoul Were to ſuffer, for ever, what I ſuffered laſt 
night, better it were that creation had never been. 
Here I recounted to him my dream, with the 
agonies that I felt, and my attempt to deſtroy my- 
ſelf; when he cried out, good hopes, godd hopes! 
very excellent hopes, indeed. Theſe are ſtfong 
and bleſſed compunctions. I ſee that the Saviour 
of ſinners is determined not to loſe you, Be of 
good cheer? here, take this julap to recruit your 
wearied ſpirits, that you may be able to lay open 
the wounds of your foul to the miniftring phyſician 
of your dear and loving Lord. 

But, do you think, Sir, ſaid I, that there is any 
hope for me? Hope, cricd he, there is aſſurance, 
more ſtable than the foundations of the earth.” God 
is all love, he is nothing but love, he never re- 


jected any that once turned to him. His incarna- 


tion, h* 8 whole taſk and buſineſs upon earth, his 


ſufferings and crucifixion, his agonies and death 
were 


„„ oh. LY] 
were embraced by him for the ſake of ſinners, It is 
in the darkneſs and ſhadow of death, that the light 


of the loving Jeſus delights. to ſpring up. But 


come, my dear ſiſter, tell me who and what you 
are, Lay open, with truth, the manifold diſtem- 


pers of your ſin- ſick foul; your weakneſs, your 


poverty, your nakedneſs, your pollutions, your 


errors, and your emptineſs; and he, who ſhineth 
in darkneſs, will deſcend into you, and will be 


your ſtrength, and the riches of pardoning mercy 
to you; and will puriſy your pollutions, and turn 
your errors into rectitude, and your emptineſs into 
the fulneſs of the joy and glory of your God! 
Here I made him a full recital of all the paſſages 


of my life, more minutely than I have done to 


your honour, Never was man ſo affected. He 
groaned, he ſobbed aloud, he wet his handkerchief 


with his tears as though it had been. drenched” in 


the river. 
As ſoon as I had concluded, d& you not "ing 


me then ? he cried, (breaking afreſh. into tears) do 
you not know me, Mrs, Phabe ? know you not 
Marmaduke Catharines, your , brother's tutor and 
your tutor, the man from whole lips you uſed to 
imbibe inſtruction with ſo much avidity ? Ah, had 
I ſtayed, nothing of this would have happened ; 

but your brother got me preſented to a rich living 


here, and fo I left my vineyard and the fruits 


thereof unguarded ! Oh that accurſed Guilliaume ! - 


I left my lamb to the remorſeleſs wolf From 


your infancy, Mrs, Phœbe, you were the darling 


of my affections; the day did not leem to ſhine in 
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which I ſaw yon not. Vour ſmiles cheared my 
ſpirit, and your unaffected graces played n my 
c heart. 


Vour brother, too, ſaw and approved my 3 


for you. What happineſs did he not propoſe to 


himſelf in our union! We will be brothers, he 
cried, my Catharines, folding me faſt in his arms; 
we will be brothers in reality as well as inclination, 

But thoſe bliſsful proſpects ſoon vaniſhed” away, 
You were ſeduced, my danghter, you were ſeduced 
from your-dr:ity, from your God and your lover. 
Your brother wrote me an account of your fatal 
falling away; and I ſpent my nights. in tears, and 
my days in anguiſh, 

Ah, how you are altered, even in perſon! I 
could not have known you Again. Sin hath taken 
away the ſweetneſs of your countenance, and 
ſpread” a cloudineſs and ſtain in the place thereof, 
But you are returned, my child, you are returned 
to virtue, to yourſelf and to your God; and hy 
will once -more beautify you, and make you, k. 
the king's daughter, all glorious within, 

While the holy man ſpoke, the hardneſs of my 
heart began to diſſolve, my terrors departed from 
me ; my breaſt began to heave with a kindly though 
{ad emotion, and a torrent of tears greatly eaſed my 
diſtemper both of body and mind, * 

Mr. Catharines, as I afterward learned, on hearing 
of my miſcarriage, had vowed to himſelf, never to 
have commerce with woman-kind. 

A widowed lady, however, of large fortune and 
liberal education, but much advanced in years, 

happened 


L J 


happened to reſide in the neighbourhood. Sbe * | 
vas firſt caught by the ſimple and affecting piety of 


his diſcourſes from the pulpit, She viſited and was 


viſited by him. She was then further charmed by 


the luſtre of his ſentiments, the ſanctitude of his 


manners, and the ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition. Sir, 


ſaid ſhe to him one day, I am, by birth, a foreigner, 
and neither have children, nor any relation in this 
kingdom. I bluſh not to tell you that, if I were 


young and beautiful, you are the man whom would 


have choſen for my huſband, But my defects take 


nothing from your great merits. | Lou are as 


precious in my eyes as if I were deſerving af you; 
and I am defirous of making you my own for life, 
provided you ſwear to me, before the nuptial knot 
is tied, that my fortune, my company, and my 


obedience are all that ever you. will require from 


me in right of our marriage. You ſhall live, and 
ſhall be as an only ſon to me; and I will have for 


you, at once, all the duty of a wife and hs, ten 


derneſs of a mother. 
In the mean time my two capital * will 


be compaſſed by this ſcheme z, the one of giving 
myſelf a legal title to your company; the e of 


giving you a legal title to my fortune. 

A propoſal for ſuch a ſpecies of marriage an- 
ſwered exactly to Mr. Catharines's vow. The lady, 
though conſiderably upward of ſixty, ſhone in all 


the graces ſeparable from youth. He could there- 
fore form no rational objection tothe ſcheme ; and, 


within a few weeks, they were privately married. 
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While I wept, as I told you, Sir, under a kindly 
remorſe for my maniſold offences, Mr, Catharines 
kneeled down and poured forth his prayers with an 
elocution ſo warm, and ſo deeply affecting, as en- 
tered and ſearched through my heart and my reins, 
and ſeemed to tear out, by the roots, all the evil 
that is in me. | 

As ſoon as he had ended, and that I had thanked 
him, with words half ſuffocated, for the gract- 
ouſneſs of his conſolations, Mrs, Catharines came 
in, Would you then, Sir, faid ſhe, would you 
monopolize all the charities? Will you not ſuffer 
a ſiſter near the throne of grace, who may aſſiſt in 
the under ſervices to the ſervants of our maſter? 

My dear, ſaid he tenderly, I was about to requeſt 
your preſence, Here lies on the bed of ſicknels, 
and perhaps of death, the daughter of my patron, 
the fiſter of my friend, and once the deareſt object 
of my affections. Pray order a chamber for her, 
more becoming her ſtation, and my debts to her 
family. 

She inſtantly went out, and, within a few mi- 
nutes; ſeveral female ſervants entered, who, gently 
wrapping me in the clothes wherein I lay, con- 
veyed me to a bed ready ſheeted and warmed, that 
ſtood 1 in a ſmall but decent apartment. 

As ſoon as I was placed, Mrs. Catharines came 
up, and, ſtooping, tenderly kiſſed me and ſaid, 
God be gracious unto you, my daughter! 

Here I was treated with an attention =o deli- 
cacy, that e with my evil deeds to put me to 
utter 
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utter ſhame. However, 1 began to recover apace, 
and, within a few days, was able to ſit up. 


On the ſeventh. night I had a very ſingular d Antony 


or viſion which will never depart my memory, and 


which, I truſt, through life and death, will _ 


ſerve its happy influence upon me. 

Methought I walked with vaſt crowds of five 
and merry people, along a roag of a n and 
pleaſant deſcent. 


On a ſudden my huſband ſtood beſide me. [ 
ſurveyed him with a delight that J had never 


known before, He ſeemed to ſurpaſs in beauty all 
the perſons around us; his garments were embel- 


liſhed with gold and gems, and his- countenance _ 


ſhone with a wonderful luſtre. 


Come, Miſs Phoebe, ſaid he, gracefully taking 


me by the hand, come with me to yonder paradiſe, 


where I will weave a garland for you of never, 


fading flowers, and treat you with fruits of a hea- 
venly flavour. Immediately a vaſt garden opened 


its incomparable beauties to my quickened imagi- 


nation, - The odours thereof perfumed the air far 
and wide, and the burdened trees reached forth 
fruits of irreſiſtible temptation. | 

My huſband then plucked, and gave me to vat 
of the cluſters of the grape, which I ſeized and 


devoured with an intemperate reliſh ; When, hap- . 


pening to look down, I perceived that he had got 
the legs and hoofs of a goat, and it inſtantly oc- 
curred that he could be no other than the tempter 
of our firſt parents. Terrified almoſt to death, I 
did not dare to ſpeak out ; but lifting r heart 
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in fecret prayer, he and his paradiſe RET lard 
vaniſhed, 


At once 1 found ylskr in a vaſt and dreary 


wilderneſs, whoſe trees were barren of fruits; 
through which there was no path, and from 


whence there was no outlet. Go on what ſide I 
would, I had ſcarce made my way through one 
thicket when I was preſented with another; till, 


being ſpent with fatigue, I deſpaired of any deli- 


verance, and fat me down to die. 

Soon after methought Mr. Catharines approach- 
ed, in mean apparel, but with a majeſtic and ſtern 
countenance, Wretch ! he cried, are you at length 
come to a knowledge of the evil of your ways ? 
are you now come to a ſenſe of your vile and for- 
lorn eſtate ? do you find at laſt that I alone can be 
your ſtay and your helper? So faying he feized me 
by the hand, and his touch filled my frame with 
confidence, We roſe into the air, we moved to- 
gether over a boundleſs tract of deſert, from 


-whence the lions roared and the wolves bayed at 


us. At length we alighted at the entrance of a 
narrow path that led up the aſcent of a mountain- 
ous country. The nearer ſide was covered with 
clouds, and blaſted by tempeſts, through which 
the farther part ſeemed to. gleam with a faint radi- 
ance that promiſed the riſing day, 

Courage! ſaid my conductor, we muſt aſcend 
this mountain, in ſpite of all oppoſition; in ſpite 
of the tals, the difficulties, and dangers; the 
pains, calamities, diſtreſſes, and diſcouragements 
of the way, No obſtacles, I cried, ſhall appal or 

| diſcourage 
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diſcourage me; I will rejoice in diſtreſſes and pains 
while I have you by my fide. 

Hereupon 1 felt wonderful ſtrength and alacrity. 
I ran up the aſcent with an eager pace, and hoped 
in a few minutes to reach the top. But, alas! I 
was widely out in my account, The way became 
ſtraiter, and ſteeper, and rougher, I began to fail 
through fatigue, and the edged flints tore my feet, 
and marked my footſteps with blood, Ah! Sir, I 
cried, this is very grievous indeed, Peace, ſaid 
he, it is very ſalutary; theſe flints are your kindeſt 
friends, your trueſt phyſicians; and the wounds 
that they give your body will be more than the 
balm of Gilead to the healing of your ſoul, I then 
ſummoned all my powers and proceeded, though 
with much anguiſh, which often compelled me to 
lean, with all my weight, upon my companion. 

At length we came to a paſs that was thick ſet 
and interwoven with briars and thorns, and, ſeeing 


no way, I made a full ſtop, Good cheer, cried my 


guide, this muſt alſo be traverſed; there is no 
quailing now, you muſt endure. to the end, my 


daughter. The thorn was pronounced a curſe to 


the firſt Adam and his poſterity, but your ſecond 
Adam has made it a wreath of living brightneſs ; 
theſe accordingly are appointed to twiſt the gar- 
land of your bleſſedneſs, and to make you a par- 
taker of the crown of eternal glory. 

Revived by this promiſe, I ruſhed into the 
midſt, and ſtruggled to get forward, though ſcream- 
ing with anguiſh; but, when the thorns rent my 
(in, and entered into my body and ſoul, and lodged 

their 
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| ij O their ſtings within me ; I could-endure no longer; 
. | but, caſting myſelf on my conduttor, O that death, 
I cried, would put an end to my. ſufterings! He 
then turned and ſmiled upon me, and, taking me 
under his arm, bore me harmleſs through the re- 
mainder ; then, ſeating n me on a bank, he placed 
Wl himſelf beſide me. | 

1 While I ſat, ſtill panting with pain and fatigue, 
ly he went forward, and pulled of his ſandals. I then 
ſaw the large wounds that the ſpike had made, My 
ſpirit inſtantly told me that it was my Lord him- 
ſelf, under the form of his miniſter. I threw my- 
ſelf proſtrate before him, My boſom opened 
wide; and taking hold of his feet, covered with 
duſt as they were, I preſſed them to my heart; 
when on their touch J felt ſuch an extatic tranſ- 
port, that, if I had not awoke, my body could no 
longer have retained my ſpirit ;- it muſt inſtantly 
have iſſued to him who breathed it. 

The conſolation of this dream greatly ſtrength- 
ened me, and I haſtened to get up, that J might 
delight myſelf with . the ſervants of my 
bene factors. 

When Mrs. Catharines roſe, ſhe found me buſied 
in the baſeſt employments of the kitchen. She 
looked aſtoniſhed. Why, -my dear, ſhe cried, 
would you demean yourſelf in this manner! O, 
Madam, I replied, I beſeech you to leave me to 
my own conſcience; it tells me that even this 
office is much too honourable for me. - 

When breakfaſt was ready, Mr. Catharines came 
in from his morning's walk of meditation, As he 
entered, 
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entered, I caſt myſelf before him, and , elaſping his 


knees, cried, How bleſſed are the feet of him who 


bringeth good tidings of ſalvation to ſinners! but, 
above all, bleſſed is he who beareth, in his own 


perfon, the image and impreſſion of the Prince of 


Peace! Being much furpriſed. and abaſhed at my 
manner of ſalutation, he demanded the reaſon of 
it, and I told my dream, whereupon they were ſo 
affeted, that they both ſhed tears of tender con- 
gratulation. 

J have already told you, Sir, that Mr. Catha- 
rines was phyſician to the bodies as well as ſouls 


of all his pariſhioners ; I might have N to all 


the country about him. 

For this purpoſe he had provided a little kind of 
apothecary's ſhop where he kept all manner of 
drugs for the ſick, as well as matters of ſurgery for 
the ſore and the wounded, On theſe occaſions I 
became his principal aſſiſtant. I was myſelf often 
aſtoniſhed at the effects of my application in this 
way. I ſcarce remember an inſtance wherein 1 
failed of ſucceſs. A ſpirit of healing ſeemed to ac- 


company my walks. I have frequently cured 


thoſe who were given up as irrecoverable by the 
doors and ſurgeons, And I never had ſuch heart- 
felt delight as when, on my knees, I bathed the 
feet of the fick, or waſhed the ulcers of. the beg- 
gar; for in them methought the great phyſician of 
ſin-fick ſouls lay before me, who had healed my 

own wounds, and done away my tranſgreſſions, 
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13 three e ago Mrs. Catharines began 


a to decline, and peaceably dropped, like over-ripe 
fruit, into the lap of our general mother. 


Mr. Catharines had often deſired my. knife 
to write to my brother in my favour; but; conſcious 
of the injury that I had done him in the perſon of 


his child, I had hitherto declined the propoſal. At 
length, however, I determined to throw myfelf at 


his feet, and confeſs my guilt, though without any 
proſpect of obtaining his pardon, My benefaQor 


approved of my reſolution ; he wrote a letter to my 


brother by me; and, within a few days, I ſet out in 
his chaiſe for London, 

On the road, I took it into my head once more 
to make trial of my brother's nature, and to preſent 
myſelf before him as an object of his charity, For 
this purpoſe I diſmiſſed the chaiſe at St. Alban's, 
I alſo ſent back my little baggage with an account 
of my project in a note to Mr. Catharines, and re- 
tained nothing but this poor garb that I have on, 

On that night I was taken ſuddenly and extremely 


ill, and could keep nothing on my ſtomach for ſix 
days. I ſent to London for a phyſician, who at- 


tended me; and, by the time I was able to creep 
abroad, what with fees to the doctor, the apothe- 
cary's bill, and a ſtill more exhorbitant bill from 
the landlord, 'I had ſcarce eighteen pence left to 
bear my charges to the city, With that ſum, 
however, I ſet forward on foot; but, finding 
myſelf ſtill very weak and ſickly, I was tempted 
to.repine for not having brought more money from 


home, but, again, I remembered that my maſter 
had 
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had told me e that Hifferings were the belt bi eh . * 1 WS > 
to ſuch-a flintier, I Was therefore pleaſed, to he once f e 6, | 
reduced to the loweſt ſtate of*beggary,. and, A 2 nh 
three days ſore travel, God was pleafed to N X 
me to your door. " 5 
This, Sir, is the letter which my {ind wrote in | 
my favour to my brother. You ſee it is open, but, | 
before, you read it, I ought to account to you ſor 
ſome touches of uncommon tenderneſs, which Mr. 
Catharines has expreſſed toward me. 
Some weeks after the funeral of his lady, he and 
I ſtood chatting in the front of the | houſe» The _ 
evening was exceeding pleaſant, and the maids ſat © | 
ſinging and milking the cows before us; when the 
great bull, ſuddenly tearing.up the ground. with his 
feet, ran furiouſly. at his maſter. On ſeeing him 
approach, I ſhrieked and ruſhed into the houſe; 
but, obſerving that Mr. Catharines did not ſollow, 
I turned and ran as precipitately out again. There 
I ſaw the terrible creature had pinned him up 
between his horns againſt the wall. | 
Then caſting ſear aſide, I ſprung up, and, ſeizing 
the bull by one of his horns, would have torn him | 
away from my dear protector. In the mean time à | 
little favourite dog came out, and, leaping up, 
caught the monſtrous animal by the noſe, where- 
upon he gave a hideous roar, and, flinging away, 
ran kicking and leaping about the yard. | 
I remember nothing more till I awoke from a 
iwoon, and perceived that Mr. Catharines fat 
beſide me. He held one of my hands, which he 
had waſhed with his tears, and which at times he 
preſſed to his lips, and again to his boſom, 
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When he had prevailed upon me to ſwallow a 
Cooonkul of cordial, O my Phabe, he 'cried, you 
have this day offered up your precious life, a victim, 
for the preſervation of mine; and, from this day 
forward, my life, and all that J am, is your pro- 
perty for ever. But tell me, my Phœbe, whence 
could you get, in a moment, ſuch aſtoniſhing 
intrepidity? How attain to the power of acting 
againſt nature, againſt the conſtitutional terrors 
and delicacies of your ſex? Ah, Sir, I replied 
the book of life tells us, that e love caſteth out 


Fear. 


From that time Mr. Catharines earneſtly preſſed 
me to marriage. My firſt, and my laſt, and my 
only love he would ſay, you know that in woman- 


kind I can love nothing but you. Your whole 
image, your every feature, is impreſſed upon my 


ſoul; J am already wedded to them, they are in- 
ſeparable from my being. O, Sir, I would then 
ſay, let not our nuptials be ſullied by any gloom or 
regret; let me firſt be reconciled, if poſſible, to 
my brother, and then diſpoſe of me as you pleaſe. 
I thank you, Madam, ſaid Mr. Fenton, I thank 
you for your affecting and edifying narrative; and 
1 wilt endeavour to recompenſe you for the trouble 


that I have given you by being the bearer of very 


happy tidings. Your little nephew bas lived with 


me almoſt ever ſince you loſt him. He has received 


an education-L»coming his family, and was this day 
diſcovered and reſtored to his parents, 


My God, my Chriſt, ſhe exclaimed, what a 


wonder 3 is here! how are blind and erring mortals, 
wilfully 


4 
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wilfully blind and wilfully erring, deſerving of 
ſuch a clue as this to guide them? My nephew 
alive and well, diſcovered and reſtored this very 
day to his true parents I am confounded, 1 am 
cruſhed to the .center, beneath the weight of thy 
benefits, O thou overflowing fountain of mercy, 

Now, Madam, ſaid Mr. Fenton, now it is at your 
election to reveal or ſuppreſs the affair reſpecting 
your nephew. I know, Sir, ſhe replied, you pro- 
poled this only to try me; 1 deſire no advantage 
from fraud or diſguiſe, and, could I be fo baſe, this 
letter, as you will find, would detect and betray 
me. 

Mr. Fenton then unfolded the letter, and read as 
follows: | 

To Enwarp FIEIDINe, Eſq. 

Friend, and brother of my Joul, 

I Have often reproved and always deteſted that 

cruel cuſtom of caſting off our friends or kin- 
dred, on account of their errors or frailty, or even 
of their fall from honour. This cuſtom is more 
_ eſpecially condemnable, when it affects the more 
tender ſex, the indiſcretion of their parents begins 
the alarm ; the world follows and increaſes the cry ; 
the wretches, like marked deer, are driven forth 
to the hounds, and muſt ſpeedily become a prey to 
famine and death, or for ever be precluded from 
any return of virtue, 

Had you, my dear brother, had you given that 
charity to your only ſiſter which you throw te a 
common beggar, you might have ſaved her foul 
alive, and have continued a happy parent of a pro- 
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miſing ſon at this day. She reſented your treatment! 


She rent your child from you! you merited reſent- 


ment, but I am grieved at the conſequence, _ 
As God has been pleaſed wonderfully to reſtore 
your ſiſter to virtue, ſhe would rejoice to reſtore 
your ſon to you ; but it is not in her power, he 
ſtrayed from her within ſome miles of this place; 
we have uſed all poſſible means to recover him, but 
in vain; and his loſs hath coſt her ſeas of tears. 
Receive her then as a precious pearl from the 
bottom of the deep, as a caſket of jewels recovered 
from ſhipwreck; ſhe was dead but is alive again, 


ſhe was loſt but is found. Receive her then, I 


ſay, as an angel of God ſent on purpole to effect 
your own ſalvation. 

I know not how it comes to paſs that great ſin- 
ners often become the greateſt of ſaints, It is even 
fo with our precious Phœbe. She is become a 


| gentle flame of divine love, While ſhe ſtands 


upon earth and bends, in her lowlineſs, beneath 
all creatures, the moon of changeable things is 
yu under her feet. | 


Receive her then, I ſay again, as the deareſt 


boon and bleſſing that Heaven can beſtow, But, 


O, reſtore her to me; give her to me, according 
to promiſe, that ſhe may aſſiſt to conduct me to 


that kingdom of little children, whereof ſhe is a 
bleſſed inhabitant at this day. | 
Yours, &c. . | 
M. CATHARINES. 
- You "Y Sir, ſaid Mrs, Phœbe, ſmiling, you ſee 
that Mr. Catharines mult be a lover, by the extra- 
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vagance of his praiſe. I. ſee, Madam, ſaid Mr, 
Fenton, that he deſervedly loves, and greatly . de- 
ſerves alſo to be beloved. But, Madam, if you 
will be ruled by my advice, yau will ſtay here till 
your brother ſhall call upon me, which I expe 
he will do in a very little time, Mean While 1 
will introduce you to a fiſter-ſaint, who has been 
long tried in the hotteſt furnace of affliction. 

The very next morning Mr. Fielding rode to the 
door, attended only by a ſingle ſervant. As ſoon 
as he had ſaluted Mr. Fenton, and ſat down, he 


| took out a note for 2000]. and preſented it to him, 


You muſt not refuſe, ſaid he, to relieve my diſtreſs, 
by accepting this in part of what I owe you, I can 
ſpare it without the ſmalleſt inconvenience. I 
have lately recovered a tract of land that lies con- 
tiguous to Mr, Catharines, the worthy man of 
whom you heard me ſpeak yeſterday ; ſo that I 


| ſhajt ſoon have the pleaſure of taking poſſeſſion of 
a conſiderable acceſſion to my fortune, and, at the 


lame time, the greater pleaſure of embracing ſo. very 
dear a friend, This ſum, Sir, ſaid Mr, Fenton, 
comes very ſeaſonably to the relief of a perſon for 
whom I have conceived an extraordinary eſteem 
and affection, a perſon who is intitled to my beſt 
ſervice, and who may alſo be intitled to your fur- 
ther munificence. So ſaying, Mr. Fenton role, 
went to the door, took Mrs. Phœbe by the hand, 
and leading her toward her brother, this, Sir, ſaid 


he, is the gentlewoman of whom, I ſpoke, and 


whom I recommend to your tendereſt regards. 


1 Mr. Fielding 
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Mr. Fielding looked earneſtly at his ſiſter, 
changed colour, and, for a while, ſat mute with 
aſtoniſhment ; when, ſuddenly riſing, and ſtepping 
haſtily to her, he claſped her in his arms, and 
_ cried aloud, my Phoebe, my deareſt Phœbe, my 
long loſt, long ſought, my long lamented ſiſter ! 
Have I found you at laſt? are my prayers at length 
heard? and are you once more reſtored to my bo- 
fom? Ah what muſt have been your ſufferings ? 
what have I not ſuffered myfelf, from the ſtinging 
recollection of the barbarity of my behaviour? 
But, at the time that you applied to me, I was 
exaſperated againſt you, by being told you had 
turned out a common proſtitute ; and, from your 
connexion with that reprobate to whom my father 
had unhappily married'you, I was ready to believe 
the worſt that could be reported concerning you. 
Pardon me, however, my Phœbe, do but promiſe 
me your pardon, and I will endeavour to com- 
penſate for my injurious treatment of you. 

Here the ſiſterdropped on her knees, and breaking 
into tears and ſobs, replied, you want no pardon, 
my brother, you never wronged me. I deſerved 
all ſorts of eyils; they were due to my tranſgreſſions; 
but I have injured you, I fear paſt forgiveneſs, 
my brother.—It was I who ſtole your little darling, 
who robbed you of your only child, and cauſed 
you fo many years of ſorrow and bitterneſs, I de- 
ſerved it, I deſerved it, exclaimed Mr. Fielding; 
let us then exchange forgiveneſs, my Phœbe, for 

our child is reſtored to us, and we remember our 
ſorrows no more. So faying, his eyes filled, and, 
| tenderly 
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tenderly raiſing his * he took her again to his 
boſom, 

Mr. Fenton, wholly melted by this paſſionate 
ſcene, took them jointly in his arms, and then 
ſilently ſeated them oppoſite to each other, 

My ſiſter, ſaid Mr. Fielding, you have promiſed 
me your pardon, before you were acquainted with 
the extent of my faults. Our dear father, in his 
laſt illneſs, made me fit by his fide ; when, heav- 
ing a deep ſigh, he thus began: J fear, my ſon, 
that I have greatly wronged your ſiſter. I grieve 
at heart that I had her married to that ruffian Guil- 
liaume. With a little leſs of ſeverity, ſhe might 
have ariſen from her fall ; ſhe might have returned 
to virtue ; her errors might have been forgotten ; 
ſhe might have been leſs wretched, and my days 
might have been longer. She was young, ſhe was 
artleſs and obvious to ſeduction. I myſelf joined 
to betray her, by that ſhe wolf whom I appointed 
the guardian of my lamb, Perhaps, as the affirmed, 
her inclination no way concurred with the force 
that was offered her, We ought, as far as poſſible, 
to have covered her ſhame ; ſcandal only ſerves to 
make a baſhful countenance, altogether ſhameleſs, 
Alas, my child, all things appear quite different at 
my death, from what they did during my life-time; 


and the pride of blood, and the reſentment for in- $3; 


jured gentility, give place to the calls of nature and 
the feelings of humanity. 
I intended your ſiſter zo60l. but by my will R 
have cut her off with a ſhilling, leſt the villain, 
her huſband, ſhould come in for any ſhare of dur 
L 3 ſubſtance, 
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ſubſtance, Wherefore I leave you, in my place, 
at once the brother, the father, and the guardian 
of my dear child—and here his burſting tears pre- 
vented another word. 

As ſoon as he was more compoſed, he proceed- 
ed: I adjure you, my ſon, in the name of our 
common Father, in the name of that God to whom 
I am going; I adjure you, I ſay, to keep a conſtant 
watch over the condudt of your {till precious ſiſter! 
for, O, the ſoul of my wrecked child, at this hour, 
is infinitely precious in my eyes. 

I further enjoin you that, in caſe the reprobate 
her huſband ſhould periſh by ſword or piſtol, or 
by the gallows, as is moſt likely, you will pay your 
fiſter the ſum of goool. but gradually at firſt, as her 
neceſſities may crave, and the whole on your aſſu- 
rance of her return to virtue 

While her brother was ſpeaking, Mrs, Phœbe 
had thrown her apron over her face, and, by her 
groans and paſſionate ſobs, prevented his proceed- 
ing. At length ſhe exclaimed, Wretch, parricide 
that I am! I have cut ſhort the ſacred life of him 
who brought me to the world, You then loved 
me, my father; you ſtill continued to love me, 
though I knew it not; and I have murdered the 
tendereſt of parents, but I will die to make atone- 
ment, I will not ſurvive you, my father ! 

Mr. Fielding aroſe, and ſtepped affectionately to 
his ſiſter, and, taking her in his arms, and mixing 
his tears with her's, endeavoured to conſole her. 
You did not, my deareſt filter, you did not murder 
him, he cried; you accuſe yourſelf of faults af 

which 
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which you are no way guilty, Our father was | 
aged, and laboured under a complication of diſ- 
orders that muſt ſhortly have put a period to all 
that was mortal in him. Be comfotted then, I ſay, 
be comforted, my ſiſter! 

When Mr. Fielding had reſumed his ſeat, and 
the violence of his ſiſter's paſſion had ſubſided, he 
looked earneſtly and tenderly at her. I will, ſaid 
he, my Phcebe, at ſome other time, account to you 
for the motive of my barbarity toward you, and 
how I was impoſed upon by the very perſon whom 
I kept in pay to give me intelligence concerning 
you, But tell me how it comes to paſs that, in my 
life, I never. ſaw you look ſo charmingly ? even 
during your infant years, you never had ſuch a 
| ſweet ſimplicity, ſuch a heavenly childiſhneſs of 
* countenance as you now have. It is, ſaid Mr. 
Fenton, becauſe ſhe is the king's daughter, ſhe ts 
all glorious within, and the lovelineſs of her ſpirit 
informs and ſhines through her aſpect.— But here 
is a known character that will fully clear up the 
matter,—And-ſo ſaying he preſented him with the 
letter from Mr, Catharines, when, at the fight of 
the ſuperſcription, Mr. Fielding gave an exclama- 
tion of ſurpriſe. —Then, unfolding, he read it in 
deep filence, but by fits and interruption ; fre- 
quently putting, and long holding, his handker- 
chief to his eyes. 

As ſoon as he had finiſhed—Yes, yes, my dear 
Catharines, my brother, he cried, the wiſh of my 
heart ſhall be accompliſhed for us both. You ſhall 
have your Phœbe reſtored to you, and ſhe ſhall be 

reſtored 


” 
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refloted to you with Benjamin's portion, even a 


double portion !—But, O my God, how wonder- 


ful, is all this! to have my only child, and my 
only ſiſter, at once reſtored to me by one and the 
ſame hand! Teach me, teach me, Mr. Fenton, by 
ſome new method of gratitude, to expreſs a part of 
the ſenſe of what I owe you! 

You have already, Sir, cried Mr. Fenton, done 
and ſaid too much upon that head, and have thereby 
given me pain. The payment that I get is a trea- 


ſure hidden from all men, ſave him to whom it is 


given, I will not, however, do you the offence 
to return to you your bill, but ſhall diſpoſe of it in 
a manner that, I truſt, will be as equitable. Mean 
while, my dear friend, I moſt cordially congratu- 
late you on the {ſignal evidences that have been 
given of the favour of your God to you, and of his 
watchful and ſuperintending providence over you 
and yours. I ſuppoſe you will ſoon ſet out, with 
your amiable ſiſter, on your viſit to your friend and 
brother the worthy Mr. Catharines, I ſhall heartily 
pray for a bliſsful iſſue to the union of the ſainted 
pair, and I requeſt you to favour me with a call on 


your way. | 
Within an hour after, Mr, Fielding ſet off for 


London, on horſeback; and Harry accompanied 


his ſiſter, in Mr, Fenton's poſt-chaiſe, upon a ſhort 
viſit to his friend Ned. 

As ſoon as they were departcd, Mr. Fenton took 
paper, and wrote the following letter t to Mr, Ca- 


tharir es: 


Reverend 
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Reverend and dear Sir, : 

„en a ſtranger, but a very warm lover of 
| ours, to felicifate you with his whole heart 
on the ſucceſs of affairs. Our precious Phœbe was 
received with tranſport by her brother, and you 
cannot be more impatient than he is for your union, 
He generouſly preſented me with the incloſed bill 
for 20001. merely becauſe God had appointed me 
an humble inſtrument for doing him ſome little 
ſervice. Though I determined not to accept of any 
part thereof, yet I dreaded to grieve him by a 
refuſal. I therefore reſtore it to you and your 
Phoebe, as a matter of equity next to that of re- 
turning it to himſelf, | 

That your heart may always continue where your 
true treaſure is already laid up, is the wiſh of, 

Dear Sir, &c. 

When he had folded and ſealed his letter, he 
took bills from his pocket-book to the amount of 
1300l. and, on Harry's return from London, pre- 
ſented them to him. Here, my dear, ſaid he, here 
is what will enable you to be more than juſt to your 
engagements ; it will enable you to be generous 
alſo. And I deſire, my Harry, in matters of charity, 
that you may never ſtint the ſweet emotions of your 
heart; for we have enough, my child, and we are 
but the ſtewards of the bounty of our God, 

Here Harry's ſpeech was ſtopped, but his filence ” 
was more eloquent than a thouſand harangues, He 
ſuddenly threw his arms about his dear dada, and, 
hiding his face in his boſom, he there vented the 

tears 
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tears of that pleaſure, and gratitude, with which he 


found himſelf affected. 

On the afternoon of the following day Harry 
and Arabella went to drink tea with the widow 
Neighbourly, who received them with a coun- 
tenance that ſpoke an uncommon welcome. Some 
other company had arrived before them, and roſe 
on their entrance, When all were again ſeated, 
Mrs. Neighbourly very affectionately queſtioned 
Harry concerning his dada. 

On hearing the name of Maſter Fenton, an 


elderly gentlewoman ſtarted : pray, Madam, ſaid 


ſhe eagerly, is this Maſter Fenton, the ſon of that 
noble gentleman who lives on the hill? He is, 
Madam, ſaid Mrs. Neighbourly. My God! ex- 
ciaimes the ſtranger, can this ſuckling be the father 
of the orphan and the widow ? Is this he who 
goes about turning forrow into joy? Who wipes 


the tears from the afflicted, and heals the broken of 


heart? Permit me then, thou beloved child of the 
Father which is in heaven, permit me to approach 
and throw myſelf at the feet of my preſerver ! 

So ſaying, ſhe roſe with a rapturous motion, and, 


dropping at Harry's knees, ſhe claſped his legs and 
Ekiſſed his feet, before he could prevent her. 


Poor Harry, ſat aſtoniſhed, abaſhed, and diſ- 
treſſed to the laſt degree. At length diſengaging 
himſelf with difficulty, dear Madam, he cried, 
what have I done that you ſhould put me to fo 
much pain? 

Babe of my heart, ſhe cried, I am the wits of 
your Vindex, your own Vindex, whom you re- 

deemed 


19 


deemed from beggary and ſlavery; whom you 
reſtored to his wretched partner, whom you reſtored. 
to his infant daughter; all pining and periſhing 
apart from each other, but now united by you, my 
angel! in joy and thankſgiving, 

Here her words were ſuffocated, and, throwing 
herſelf back in her chair, ſhe was not aſhamed to 
give way to her tears, and, putting her handker- 
Chief to her face, ſhe vented her paſſion aloud. 

Harry then riſing, and going tenderly to her, put 
his arms about her and kiſſed her forhead, and 
then her lips. You owe me nothing, my dear Mrs, 
Vindex, ſaid he, I am ſtill greatly in your debt: 
I was the very naughty boy who brought your mis- 
fortunes upon you. But I am willing to make 
you amends, and that will do me a great pleaſure, 
inſtead of the puniſhment which I deſerve. 

The tea-table was now laid, and Mrs. Vindex 
grew more compoſed ; when her huſband entered, 
leading his daughter by the hand, a very pretty 
little girl of about ſix years old. Harry inſtantly 
ſprung up, and running, and throwing himſelf 
with a great leap upon him, he hung about his 
neck, crying, how glad I am to ſee you, my dear 
Mr. Vindex! Boy of boys, cried Vindex, am I 
ſo bleſſed as to have you once more in my arms! 

The company then roſe and ſaluted Mr, Vindex, 
and congratulated him on his return to his ancient 
habitation, But Harry took him aſide, and, having 
. cautioned him, in a whiſper, not to take any notice 
of what ſhould paſs, he ſtole a bill for 160l. into 
His hand, ſaying ſoftly, it is good firſt to be honeſt, 

lo 
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ſo there is what I owe you. And here alſo is a 
ſmall matter for your daughter; I did not know 
till now ; that we had ſuch a ſweet little charge in 
our family. So ſaying, he ſlipped to him another 
bill of gol. and then, turning from him, ſtepped 
careleſsly to his ſeat, as though nothing had happened. 

Mean time the aſtoniſhed Vindex was greatly 
oppreſſed. He did not dare to offend Harry by any 
open intimation of his recent bounty ; and yet he 
could feel no eaſe till the ſecret ſhould be diſcloſed, 
He therefore ſtole ſoftly to the back of our hero's 
chair, where, unperceived of Harry, he diſplayed 
the bills to the company, beckoning, at the ſame 
time, in a way that forbad them to take any notice; 
then raiſing his hands over his head, and lifting 
his eyes toward heaven, he bleſſed his benefaQtor, 
in a filently ardent ejaculation, and taking an 
empty. ſeat, joined in with the company. 

While they were in chat,' the little Suſanna 
flipped, unnoticed, from beſide her mamma, and, 


veering over toward Harry, ſhe went on one fide, 


and then on the other, and ſurveyed him all about; 
then, coming cloſer, ſhe felt his clothes, and next 
his hands, in a way, as it were, of claiming ac- 
quaintance with him, At length, looking fondly 
up to his face, ſhe liſped and ſaid, Me voud kiſs 
oo, if oo voud aſk me, Indeed then, ſaid Harry, 
me will kiſs oo, fedder oo vill or no. And fo, 
catching her upon his knee, he preſſed her to his 
boſom, and kifled her over and over again, 

You all ſee, cried Mr. Vindex, it is not one of 


the elders with whom our Suſanna has fallen in 
love, 
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love, My ſweet babe, cried Mrs. Vindex, her 
little heart inſtinctively led her to her beſt friend, 
to the one of all living who beſt deſerved her love, 
On the following day Harry introduced his friend 
Vindex and family to his dear papa, who received 
them with. a graciouſneſs that ſoon diſpelled- that 
auk ward diffidence, and humbling ſenſe of obliga- 
tions, under which the late unhappy a 
apparently ſunk. | 
As ſoon as it was known abroad. that Mr. Vin- 
dex enjoyed the good countenance of Mr. Fenton 
and his family, his former friends reſorted to him, 
his acquaintance was ſought by all the neighbour- 
hood, his credit was reſtored, his ſchool daily in- 
creaſed, and, like Job, his latter end was far more 
bleſſed than his beginning, | 
For two ſucceeding years and upward, little. in- 
tereſting happened, ſave that our hero increaſed in 
ſtature and all perſonal accompliſhments. He was 
now nearly maſter of the Latin and Greek lan- 
-guages, He could outrun the rein-deer, and out- 
bound the antelope. He was held in veneration 
by all maſters of the noble ſcience of defence. His 
action was vigour, his countenance nen 
and his movement was grace. | 
Harry, by this time, was alſo verſed in moſt of 
the ſelect and intereſting portions of hiſtory... Mr. 
Clement had inſtructed him in the uſe of the globes.” 
and maps, and, as he there led him from clime to 
clime, and-country to country, he brought him ac- 
quainted with the different manners, cuſtoms, laws, 
government, riſe, progreſs, and revolutions of the 
Vor. 1 K ſeveral 
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ſeveral nations through which they paſſed. Finally, 
ſaid Clement, you ſee, Maſter Fenton, that the 
mightieſt ſtates, like men, have the principles of 
growth, as likewiſe of diſſolution within their 
own frame. Like men, they are born and die, 
have their commencement and their period. They 
ariſe, like the ſun, from the darkneſs of poverty, to 
temperance, induſtry, liberty, valour, power, conqueſt, 
glory, OFULENCE, and there is their zenith. From 
whence they decline to eaſe, ſenſuality, venality, 
vice, corruption, cowardice, imbecillity, infamy, * 
very. And ſo good night. 

Mr. Fenton now judged it full time to give our 
hero an inſight into the nature of the conſtitution 
of his own country; a conſtitution, of whoſe con- 


ſtruction, poiſe, action, and counteraction, the 


lettered Mr. Clement had ſcarcely any notion, and 
even the learned in our laws, and the leaders in 
our ſenate, but a very confuſed one. 

For this eſpecial purpoſe he called Harry to his 
cloſet. You are already, my love, ſaid he, a 
member of the Britiſi tate, and, on that account, 


have many privileges to claim, and many duties to 


perform toward your country in particular, inde- 
pendent of your general duties to mankind. 
Should it pleaſe God to bleſs your friends with 


the continuance of your life for eight or ten years 


longer, you will then be a member of the legi- 
flature of Gxzar BRITAIx, one of the moſt im- 


portant truſts that can be confided by mankind. 


Here, my Harry, I have penned or rather pen- 


cilled, for your uſe, an abſtract in miniature of 


this 


; 
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this wonderful conſtitution. But, before I give it, 
for your ſtudy and frequent peruſal, I would give 
you ſome knowledge of the claims whereon it is 
founded, as alſo of the nature of man in his preſent 
depraved ſtate, and of his ſeveral relations as a 
ſubject and as a ſovereign. 

Man comes into this world the weakeſt of all 
creatures, and, while he continues in it, is the moſt 


dependent. Nature neither clothes him with the 


warm fleece of the ſheep, nor the gay plumage" of 
the bird; nor does he come forth in the vigour of 
the fole or the fawn, who, -on the hour of their 
birth, friſk about and exult in the bleſſing of new 
exiſtence. 

Sacred Hiſtory, indeed, intimates that man was 
originally created in vulnerable and immortal, that 
the fire could not burn him, ſtones wound, air blaſt; 
or water drown him; that he was the angelic lord 
and comptroller of this earth, and theſe heavens 
that roll around us; with powers to ſee, at once, 
into the eſſences, properties, and diſtinctions of 
things; to unfold all their virtues, to call forth all 
their beauties, and to rule, ſubdue, and moderate 
theſe elements at pleaſure. Wilt! 

Theſe truly were godlike gifts, illuſtrious 
powers and prerogatives, and well becoming an 
offspring produced in the xxynxzss AA of an 
all- powerful, all- wiſe, and all- beneſicent Cx RATOR. 
True, Sir, ſaid Harry, but we ſee nothing now 
of all this greatneſs and glory. Man, on the con- 
trary, is himſelf ſubjected to all the elements over 

which, you lay, he was appointed the ruler; he 
8 jd M 2 has 
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has every thing to fear from every thing about him; 


even the inſects fearleſsly attack this boaſted lord 
of the creation; and hiſtory ſnews, from the be- 
ginning of the world, that the le of all ene- 


mies to man, is man. THT | 


- This, replied Mr. i is 9 to 


remind him of the guilty ſtate into which he is 
fallen, Man indeed is now no better than the 
ryins of man; but then theſe ruins are ſufficient to 
prove the dignity of his original ſtate. When you 


| behold the ruins. of ſome lofty palace, you imme- 


diately form an idea of its original beauty. Even 
ſo, in our preſent feeble and fractured ſtate, a diſ- 


cerning eye may diſcover many traces of MAN's 


- MAGNIFICENT RUIN, thoughts that wing infinity ; 
apprehenſions that reach through eternity; a faney 
that creates; an imagination that contains an 
_ univerſe ; wiſhes that a world hath not wherewithal 
to gratify ; and deſires that know neither end nor 
bound. 17 


Theſe, 8 are but the faint eb | 


of his once glorious illumination; all his primitive 
_ faculties are now lapſed and darkened; he is be- 
come enſlaved to his natural ſubjects; the world is 
- wreſted out of his hands; he comes as an alien 
into it, and may literally be called a ſtranger and 


pilgrim upon earth. © . 


All other animals are Lifted w with a clear 3 


ledge and inſtant diſcernment of whatever concerns 
them. Man's utmoſt wiſdom, on the contrary, is 
the bare reſult of comparing and inferring, a mere 


- Enquirer called Reaſon, a /+b/titute in the want of 
knowledge, 
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knowledge; x groper in the want of ligit. He muſt 
doubt before he reaſons,. and examine before he 
decides, rail 

Thus ignorant, feeble, deeply depraved, and the 
leaſt ſufficient, of all creatures, in a ſtate of inde- 
pendence, man is impelled to derive ſuccour, 
ſtrength, and even wiſdom from ſociety. When 
he turns a pitying ear and helping hand to the diſ- 
treſſed, he is intitled, in his turn, to be heard and 
aſſiſted, He is intereſted in others; others are in- 
tere ſted in him. His affections grow more diffuſed, 
his powers more complicated; and, in any ſociety, 
each may enjoy the ſtrength, virtue, and efficacy of 
the whole. | 

You have, Sir, ſaid Harry, here drawn an ex- 
ceeding fweet picture of ſociety, and you know L 
am but a fool and a novice in ſuch matters, But, 
if any other man breathing had given me fuch a 
deſcription, I ſhould, from my little reading, have 
withſtood him to the face. Look through all the 
ſtates and aſſociations that ever were upon earth; 
throughout the republics of Greece, Italy, Aſia, 
Minor and others, the moſt renowned for virtue; 
and yet what do you find them, fave ſo many bands 
of public robbers and murderers, confederated for 
the deſtruction of the reſt of mankind ? What de» 
folations, what bloodſhed, what carnage from the 
beginning! what a delight in horrors? what a 
propenſity in all to inflict miſery upon others! the 
malignity of the fiends can, I think pierce nodeeper? 

Neither is this, Sir, as I take it, the extent of 
their maleyolence, For, when any of theſe bands, 
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or ſtates, as you call them, have conquered or 


flaughtered all around them, they never fail, for 


want of employment, to fall out among themſelves, 


and cut the throats of their very confederates. 


Say then, my deareſt father, tell me, whence 
comes this worſe than flinty, this cruel heartedneſs 
in man? Why are not all like you ? Why are 
they not happy in communicating happineſs? If 
my eyes did not daily ſee it, I ſhould think it im- 
poſſible that any one ſhould derive pleaſure from 


giving pain to another. Can it be more bleſſed to 
deſtroy than to preſerve, to wound than to heal? 


My heart wrings with regret for being caſt into a 
world, where nation againſt nation, family againſt 
family, and man againſt man, are perpetually 
imbattled, grudging, graſping, tearing every en- 
joyment, and life itſelf from each other.. 
Here Harry, for a while, held his handkerchief 
to his eyes; while his fond uncle dropped a filent 


tear of 2 at beholding the amiable emotion of 


his beloved. 
Take care, my Harry, ai Mr. Fenton: of 
ha ſmalleſt tincture of uncharitableneſs? You Tee 


only the worſt part, the ſhell of this world; while 


the kernel, the better part, is concealed from your 


eyes. There are millions of worthy people upon 
- earth; but they are as a kingdom within a kingdom, 


a grain within a huſk ; it requires a kindred heart 


and a curious eye to diſcover them, Evil in man 


is like evil in the elements; earthquakes, hurri- 
canes, thunders, and lightnings are conſpicuous, 


| wouly, glaring ; while Goodneſs, like warmth and 


moiſture, 


ö / 
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moiſture, is ſilent and unperceived, though pro- 
ductive of all the beauties and benefits in nature; 

I once told you, that all the evil which is in you 
belongs to yourſelf, and that all the good which is 
in you belongs to your God ; that you cannot in or 
of yourſelf, ſo much as think a good thought, or 
form a good wiſh, or oppoſe a ſingle temptation of 
any kind. And what I then faid of you may 
equally be faid of all men. 

God is the fulneſs of all poſſible things ; he has, 
therefore, all things to give, but nothing to deſire. 
The creature, while empty'of God, has all things 
to crave, but nothing to beſtow. No two things, 
in the univerſe, can be more oppoſite. 

Remember, therefore, this diſtinction in yourſelf 
and all others; remember that, when you feel or 
ſee any inſtance of ſelfiſhneſs, you feel and fee the 
coveting, grudging, and grappling of the creature: 
but that when you feel or ſee any inſtance of be- 


nevolence, you feel and ſee the informing influence 


of your God. All poſſible vice and malignity 
_Aubſiſts in the one; all poſſible virtue and bleſſed- 
n in the other. 

Here follows Mr. Fenton's hor ſyftem of the 
beauties and benefits of our conſtitution. But, i the 
reader loves amuſement preferable to inſtruction, he i 
at liberty to paſs it over, and proceed in the ftory.} I 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
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Taz REGAL ESTATE, 


HE King, in the conſtitution of Great Britain, 
is more properly the king of than a king over 
the people, united to them, one of them, and con- 
tained in them. At the ſame time that he is 
acknowledged the head of their body, he is their 
principal ſervant or miniſter, being the deputee of 
their executive power. 

He is called to govern the people according to 

the laws by which they themſelves had conſented 
to be governed; to cauſe juſtice and mercy to be 
diſpenſed throughout the realm ; and, to his utmoſt, 
to execute, protect, and maintain the laws of the 
Goſpel of God, and the rights and liberties. of all 
the people without diſtinction, —And this he ſwears 
on the Goſpel of God to perform,—And thus, as 
all others owe allegiance to the king, the king him- 
felf oweth allegiance to the conſtitution, 
The exiſtence of a king, as one of the three 
eſtates, is immutable, indiſpenſable, and inde- 
feſible. The conſtitution cannot ſubſiſt without a 
King. But then his perſonal claim of poſſe ſſion, 
and of hereditary ſucceſſion to the throne, is, in 
ſeveral inſtances, defeſible. As in caſe of any 
natural incapacity to govern; or in caſe of any 
attempt to ſap or overthrow a fundamental part of 
that ſyſtem, which he was conſtituted, and ſworn 
to maintain, 


Though 
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Though the claim of all kings to the throne of 
Great Britain is a limited claim, yet the world can 
afford no rival, in power or glory, to a ee 
ſovereign of theſe free dominions. 

For the honour of their own body, obs have 
inveſted this their head with all poſſible illuſtration, 
He concentrates the rays of many nations. They 
have clothed him in royal robes, and circled his 
head with a diadem, and inthroned him on high. 

Neither are his the mere enſigns or external 

ſhews of regency. He is inveſted alſo with powers 
much more real than if they were abſolute. 
There are three capital prerogatives with which 
the king is intruſted, which, at firſt fight, appear 
of dangerous tendency ; and which muſt infallibly 
end in arbitrary dominion, if they were not counts 
terpoiſed and counterated, req YA 
His principal prerogative is to make war or peace, 
- as alſo treaties, nn and alliances with nee 
Potentates. 
His ſecond prerogative is to nomiate oil bins 
all miniſters and ſervants of ſtate, all judges and 
adminiſtrators of juſtice, and all officers, civil or 
military, throughout theſe realms. «. 

| His third capital prerogative is, that he has the 
whole executive power of the government of theſe 
'nations, by his ſaid e and officers, r civil 
and military. 

I might here alſo have added a fourth ee 
a power of granting pardon to criminals. Had this 
power been unreſtrained, all obligations to _ 
might be abſolved at the king's pleaſure, 


But, 
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But, God and our glorious anceſtors be praiſed! 
he is reſtrained from protecting his beſt beloved 
miniſters, when they have effected or even at- 
tempted the damage of the conſtitution. He is alſo 
limited in appeals brought by the ſubject for mur- 
der or robbery. But, on indictments in his own 
name, for offences againſt his proper perſon and 
government, ſuch AS rebellion, inſurrection, riot, 
and breaches of the peace, by murder, maim, or 
robbery, &c. here he is at liberty to extend the arm 
of his mercy, foraſmuch as there are many cafes ſo 
circumſtanced, ſo admiſſive of pitiable and palliat- 
ing conſiderations, that ſummum jus, or ſtrict juſtice, 
might prove ſumma injuria, or extreme injuſtice. 

All pardonable offences are diſtinguiſned by the 
title of crimina læſgæ majeftatts, fins againſt the king. 
All unpardonable offences are diſtinguiſhed 'by the 
title of crimina læſæ libertatis, fins againſt the con- 
Nitution. In the firſt caſe the injury is preſumed 
to extend no further than to one or a few indi- 
viduals ; in the ſecond. it is charged as a fin againſt 
the public, againſt the collective body of the whole 
people. Of the latter kind are nuifances that may 
indanger the lives of travellers on the high-way ; 
but, more capitally, any imagination, proved by 
overt-· act or evil advice, tending to change the 
nature or form of any one of the three eſtates; or 
tending to veſt the government, or the adminiſtra- 
tion thereof, in any one or any two of the ſaid 
eſtates independent of the other; or tending to 
raiſe armies, or to continue them in time of peace 
without the conſent of parliament; or nn to 


give 
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give any foreign ſtate an advantage over theſe 
realms by ſea or by land. | 

The king hath alſo annexed to his dignity many 
further very important powers and prerogatives. 

He is firſt conſidered as the original proprietor 
of all the lands in theſe kingdoms; and he founds 
this claim, as well on the conqueſt by William the 
Norman, as by the kings or leaders of our Gothic 
anceſtors. | 

Hence it comes to paſs that all lands, to which: 
no ſubje& can prove a title, are ſuppoſed to be in 
their original owner, and are therefore, by the 
conſtitution, veſted in the crown. On the ſame 
principle alſo the king is intitled to the lands © 
all perſons who are convicted of crimes ſubverſive 
of the conſtitution, 

His perſon is conſtitutionally ſacred, and ex- 
empted from all acts of violence or conſtraint. As 
one of the eſtates alſo he is conſtituted a corpora- 
tion, and his written teſtimony, amounts to a matter 
of record. He alſo exerciſes, at preſent, the inde- 
pendent province of ſupplying members to the 
ſecond eſtate by a new creation, a very large acceſ- 
ſion to his original powers. Biſhops alſo are ap- 
pointed and nominated by the king, another con- 
ſiderable addition to the royal prerogative, His is 
the fole prerogative to coin-or impreſs money, and 
to ſpecify, change or determine the current value 
thereof; and for this purpole he is ſuppoſed to have 
reſerved, from his original grants. of lands, a pro- 


perty in mines of gold and filyer, which are there» 
fore called royalties, 


As 
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As he is one of the three conſtitutional eftates, 
neither can he be barred of his title by length of 
time or entry. And theſe illuſtrations of his dig- 
nity caſt rays of anſwerable privileges on his royal 
conſort, heir apparent, and eldeſt daughter. 

The king hath alſo ſome other inferior powers, 
ſuch as of inſtituting fairs and markets; and of iſſu- 

ing patents for ſpecial or perſonal purpoſes, pro- 
vided they ſhall not be found to infringe on the 
rights of others. He is alſo intruſted with the 
guardianſhip of the perſons and poſſeſſions of idiots 
and lunatics without account. | 

I leave his majeſty's prerogative of a negative 
voice in the legiſlature ; as alſo his prerogative fre- 
quently to call the two other eſtates to parliament, 

and duly to continue, prorogue, and diſſolve the 
ſame ; till I come to ſpeak of the three eſtates, 
when in parliament aſſembled. 

Here then we find that a king of Great Britain 
is conſtitutionally inveſted with every power that 
can poſlibly be exerted in acts of beneficence. And 
that, while he continues to move within the ſphere 
of his benign appointment, he continues to be con- 

ſtituted the meſt worthy, moſt mighty, and moſt 
glorious repreſentative of omnipotence upon earth, 

In treating of the ſecond and third eſtate, I come 
naturally to conſider what thoſe reſtraints are, 
which, while they are preſerved inviolate, have 
ſo happy a tendency to the mutual proſperity of 
prince and people. ' 
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Tux ARISTOCRATIC AL, ox 
SECOND ESTATE. 


HE Nobility, or ſecond eſtate, in the conſti- 
tution of Great Britain, is originally repre- 
fentative, The members were ennobled by. tenure, 


and not by writ or patent; and they were holden - 


in ſervice to the crown and kingdom, for the re- 
ſpe&ive provinces, counties, or baronies, whoſe 
name they bore and which they repreſented, 

A title to be a member of this ſecond eſtate was 
from the beginning hereditary, The king could 


not anciently either create or defeat a title to no-. 


bility, Their titles were not forfeitable, fave by 
the judgment of their peers upon legal trial, 
Till Henry VII. the nobles were looked upon as 


ſo many pillars whereon the people reſted their 


rights, Accordingly we find that, in the grand 
compact between John and the collective body of 
the nation, the king and people jointly agree to 
confide to the nobles the ſuperintendence of the 
execution of the great charter, with authority to 
them and their ſucceſſors to inforce the due per- 
formance of the covenants therein comprized. 

Such a preference mult have proved an unre- 
mitting incitement ta the cultivation of every vir- 
tue, and to ſuch exertions, and atts of public bene- 
ficence, as ſhould draw a man forth to ſo ſhining a 
point of light, and ſet him like a gem in the gold 
of the conſtitution, 

The crown did not at once aſſume the indepen- 
dent right of n nobility. Henry III. firſt 

Vor. II. N omitted 
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omitted to call ſome of the barons to parliament 
who were perſonally obnoxious to him, and he iſ- 
fued his writs or written letters to ſome others who 
were not barons, but from whom he expected 
greater conformity to his meaſures, Theſe writs, 
however, did not ennoble the party till he was 
admitted, by the ſecond eſtate, to a feat in par- 
liament: neither was {ach nobility, by writ, 


hereditary. | 

To ſupply theſe defects, the arbitrary miniſtry ol 
Richard II. invented the method of ennobling by 
letters patent, at the king's pleaſure, whether for 
years or for life, in ſee-ſimple to a man and his 
heirs at large. This prerogative, however, was in 
many inſtances, declined and diſcontinued, more 
particularly by king Henry V. till meeting with 
no oppoſition from the other two eſtates, it has 
ſucceſſively deſcended, from Henry VII. on nine 
crowned heads, through a preſcription of near a 
century and a half. 

Next to their king, thè people have allowed ta 
their peerage ſeveral privileges of the moſt illuſtri- 
ous diſtinttion ; their Chriſtian names, and the 
names that deſcended to them from their anceſtors, 
2re abſorbed by the name from whence they take 
their title of honour, and by this they make their 
ügnature in all letters and deeds. | Every temporal 
peer of the realm is deemed a kinſman to the 
crown. Their depoſition on their honour is admit- 
ted in place of their oath, ſave where they per- 
:tonaliy preſent themſelves as witneſſes of fats, and 
faving their oaths of allegiance, ſupremacy, and 
abjuration, 
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abjuration. Their perſons are at all times exempted 


from arreſts, except in criminal cafes. A defama- 


tion of their character is highly puniſhable, how- 
ever true the facts may be and deſerving of cenſure, 
During a ſeſſion of parliament, all actions and ſuits 
at law againſt peers are ſuſpended, In preſentments 
or indictments by grand juries, and on impeach- 
ments by the houſe of commons, peers are to be 
tried by their peers alone ; for in all criminal 
caſes they are privileged from the juriſdiction of 
inferior courts, excepting on appeals for murder or 
robbery. Peers are alſo exempted from ſerving on 
inqueſts. And, in all civil cauſes, where a peer 
is plaintiff, there muſt be two or more knights im- 
pannelled on the jury. 

The biſhops, or ſpiritual lords, have privilege 
of parliament, but have not the above privileges of 
perſonal nobility, In all criminal caſes, ſaving at- 
tainder and impeachment, they are to be tried by 
a petit-jury. Moreover biſhops do not vote, in the 
houſe of lords, on the trial of any * for a 
capital crime. 

All the temporal and ſpiritual nobles that com- 
poſe the houſe of lords, however different in their 
titles and degrees of nobility, are called peers 
(pares) or Equals : becauſe their voices are admitted 
as of equal value, and the vote of a biſhop or 
baron is equivalent to that of an archbiſhop or duke. 

The capital prerogative of the houſe of peers 
conſiſts in their being the ſupreme court of judicature, 
to whom the final deciſion of all civil cauſes is 
confided, in the laſt reſort. 
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This conflitutional privilege is a weighty counter- 
poiſe to his majeſty's ſecond prerogative of appointing 
the adminiſtrators of juſtice throughout the nation ; 
foraſmuch as judges (who are immediately under 
the influence of the crown) are yet intimidated from 
infringing, by any ſentence, the laws or conſtitu- 
tion of theſe realms, while a judgment, ſo highly 
ſuperior to their own, impends. N 

The ſecond great privilege of the houſe of peers 
conſiſts, in their having the ſole judicature of all 
impeachments commenced and profecuted by the 
commons. And this again is a very wetghty coun- 
terpoiſe to his majeſty's third prerogative of the 
executive government of theſe nations by his miniſters, 
ſince no minſter can be ſo great, as not juſtly to 
dread the coming under ſuch a judgment, | 

The third capital privilege of the houſe of peers 
ſubliſts in their ſhare, or particular department of 
rights, in the legiſlature. This extends to the 
framing of any bills, at their pleaſure, for the pur- 
poles of good government ; ſaving always to the 
commons their incommunicable right of granting 
taxes or ſubſidies to be levied on their conſtituents, 


But on ſuch bills, as on all others, the houſe of 


lords have a negative ; a happy counterpoiſe to the 
power both of king and commons, ſhould demands 
on the one part, or bounties on the other, exceed 
what is requiſite. 
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Tun DEMOCRATICAL,' vi, 
THIRDESTATE. 


HE ETLZCTIOx of commoners, to be immediate 
truſtees and apt repreſentatives of the people 
in parliament, is the privilege of the people. 
The perſons of theſe, during their ſeſſion, and 
for fourteen days before and after. every meeting, 
adjournment, prorogation, and diſſolution of par- 
liament, are equally exempted, with the perſons of 
peers, from arreſt and dureſs of every fort, 
They are alſo, during their ſeſſion, to have ready 
acceſs to the king or houſe of lords, and to addreſs 
or confer with them on all occaſions. 


No member of the houſe of commons, any more 


than the houſe of peers, ſhall ſuffer, or be queſ- 
tioned, or compelled to witneſs or anſwer, in any 
court or place whatſoever, touching any thing ſaid 
or done by himſelf or others in parliament : in 
order that perfect freedom of ſpeech and action 
may leave nothing undone for the public weal. 
They have alſo (during ſeſſion) an equal power 
with the houſe of lords, to puniſh any who ſhall 
pfeſume to traduce their dignity, or detract from 
the rights or privileges of any member of their 
houſe, 
The commons form a court of judicature, diſtin& 
from the judicature of the houſe of lords, Theirs 
is the peculiar privilege to try and adjudge the le- 
gality of the election of their own members. They 
may fine and confine their own membersas well as 
others, for delinquency or offence againſt the 
honour of their houſe. But, in all other matters 
N 3 of 
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of judicature they are merely a court of inguiſition 
and preſentment, and not a tribunal of definittve 
judgment, 

In this reſpect, however, they are extremely 
formidable. They conſtitute the grand inqueſt of 
the nation ; for which they are ſuppoſed to be per- 
fectly qualified by a perſonal knowledge of what 
hath been tranſacted, throughout the ſeveral ſhires, 
cities, and boroughs, from whence they aſſemble, 
and which they repreſent. 

Over and above their inquiry into all public grie- 
vancez, wicked miniſters, tranſsrefſng magiſtrates, 
corrupt judges and juſticiaries, who ſell, deny, or 
delay juſtice: evil counſellors of the crown, who 
attempt or deviſe the ſubverſion of any part of the 
conſtitution : with all ſuch overgrown male factors 
as are deemed above the reach of inferior courts, 
come under the particular cognizance of the com- 
mons, to be by them impeached, and preſented for 
trial at the bar of the houſe of lords. And theſe - 
inquiſitory and judicial powers of the two houſes, 
from which no man under the crown can be ex- 
empted, are deemed a ſufficient allay and counter- 
poiſe to the whole executive mower of the king by 


his miniſters, 


The legiſlative department of the power of the 
commons 1s in all reſpects co-equal with that of 
the peers, They frame any bills at pleaſure for the 
purpoſes of good government. They exerciſe a 
right, as the lords alfo do, to propoſe and bring in 
bills, for the amendment or repeal of old laws, as 
well as for the ordaining of new ones, And each 


houſe 
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houſe alike hath a negative on all bills that are 
framed and paſſed by the other. 

But the capital, the incommunicable privilege of 
the houſe of commons, ariſes from their being im- 
powered to take from the people a ſmall portion 
of their property, in order to reſtore it three fold, 
ia the advantages of peace, equal government, and 
the encouragement of trade, induſtry, and manu- 
factures. a 5 

By this fundamental and incommunicable pri- 
vilege, the commons have the ſole power over the 
money of the people; to grant or deny aids, ac- 
cording as they ſhall judge them either requiſite, or 
unneceſſary to the public ſervice. Theirs is the 
province, and theirs alone, to enquire and judge of 
the ſeveral occaſions for Which ſuch aids may be 
required, and to meaſure and appropriate the ſums 
to their refpective ufes. Theirs alſo is the ſole 
province of framing all bills or laws for the im- 
poſing of any taxes, and of appointing the means 
for levying the ſame upon the people. Neither 
may the firſt or ſecond eſtate, either king or peerage, 
propound or do any thing relating to theſe matters, 
that may any way interfere with the proceedings of 
the commons, ſave in their diſſent or aſſent to ſuch 
bills, when preſented to them, without addition, 
deduQtion, or alteration of any kind. 

After ſuch taxes have been levied and diſpoſed 
of, the commons have the further right of exa- 
mining into the- application of them ; of ordering 
all accounts relative thereto to be laid before them; 
and of cenſuring the abuſe or miſapplication thereof, 

The 


. 


The royal aſſent to all other bills is expreſſed by 
the terms Le roy le veut, the king wills it. But, 
when the commons preſent their bills of aid to his 
majeſty, it is anſwered, Le roy remercier fes loyal 
ſujects et ainſi le veut, the king thanks his loyal ſubjefts 
end fo willeth, An expreſs acknowledgment that 
the right of granting or levying monies for public 
purpoſes, lies ſolely, in the people and their re- 
preſentatives. 

This capital privilege of the commons conſti- 
tutes the grand counterpoiſe to the king's principal 
prerogative of mak ing peace or war; for how im- 
potent muſt a warlike enterprize prove without 
money, which makes the ſine ws thereof! 


__—_— 


Taz THREE ESTATES IN PARLIAMENT, 


HE king, lords, and commoms, in parliament 
aſſembled have the legiſlative power; the ſaid 
king, lords, and commons, when ſo aſſembled, 
being the great repreſentative. of the whole nation, 
As the inſtitution, repeal, and amendment of 
laws, together with the redreſs of public grie- 
vances and offences, are not within the capacity of 
any of the three eſtates, diſtinft from the others, 
the FREQUENT HOLDING OF PARLIAMENTS is the 
vital food, without which the conſtitution cannot 
ſubſiſt. 

The three eſtates originally, when aſſembled in 
parliament, ſat together conſulting in the open field. 
Accordingly, at Running-Mead, five hundred 
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years ago, king John paſſed the great charter (as 
therein is expreſſed) by the advice of the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, by the advice of ſeveral 
commoners (by name recited) et aliorum fideltum, 
and of others his faithful people. And in the 
twenty-firſt clauſe of the ſaid charter, he cove- 
nants that, * For havirg the common council of 
the kingdom to aſſeſs aids, he will cauſe the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal to be ſummoned by his writs; 
and moreover that he will cauſe the principal com- 
moners, or thoſe who held from him in chief, to 
be generally ſummoned to ſaid parliaments by his 
ſheriffs and bailiffs.” 

In the ſaid aſſemblies however, the concourſe 
became ſo great and diſorderly, and the conteſts 
frequently ſo high between the ſeveral eſtates, in 
aſſertion of their reſpective privileges; that they 
Judged it more expedient to fit apart, and ſeparately, 
to exerciſe the offices of their reſpective depart- 
ments. | 2 

In all ſteps of national import, the king is to be 
conducted by the direction of the parliament, his 
great national council; a council on whom it is 
equally incumbent to conſult for-the king with 
whom they are connetted, and for the people whom 
they repreſent. Thus the king is conſtitutionally 
to be guided by the ſenſe of his parliament; and 
the parhament alike is conſtitutionally to be guided 
by the general ſenſe of the people. 

Now, while the three eſtates act diſtinctly, within 
their reſpective departments, they effect and are 
reciprocally affected by each other, 


For 
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For inſtance, The king has the ſole prerogative 
of making war. But then the means are in the 
hands of the people and their repreſentatives, 
Again, To the king is committed the whole exe- 
cutive power. But then the miniſters of that 
power are accountable to a tribunal, from which a 
criminal has no appeal, , 

Again, To the king is committed the cogni- 
zance of all cauſes. But ſhould his judges or juſti- 
ciaries pervert the rule of righteouſneſs, an inqui- 
ſition, impeachment, and trial impends, from whoſe 
judgment the judges cannot be exempted. 

Again, The king hath a negative upon all bills, 
whereby his own prerogatives are guarded from 
invaſion, But ſhould he refuſe the royal aſſent to 
bills tending to the general good of the ſubject, 
the commons can alſo withhold their bills of aſ- 
ſeſſment, or annex the rejected bills to their bill 
of aids; and they never fail to paſs in ſuch agreeable 
company. N 

While the king is thus controuled by the lords 
and the commons; while the lords are thus con- 
trouled by the commons and the king; and while 
the commons are thus controuled by the other two 
eſtates, from attempting any thing to the preju- 
dice of the general welfare; the three eſtates may 
be aptly compared to three pillars divided below at 
equidiſtant angles, but united and ſupported at top. 
-merely by the bearing -of each pillar againſt the 
others. Take but any one of theſe pillars away and 
the other two muſt inevitably tumble. But while 

; | all 
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all act on each other, all are equally counteracted, 
and thereby eſtabliſh the general frame, —— 

Within little more than a month, Harry made 
himfelt perfect maſter of the foregoing ſyſtem, and 
wrote comments upon it much more voluminous 
than the text. 

As he had loſt his friend Ned, who was now 
under the tutelage of his uncle, Mr. Catharines, 
little Dicky Clement became the principal com- 
panion of his hours of amuſement, and Dicky 
with his good will would never be from his heels, 
One morning as they ſtrolled up the road, ſome 
\ diſtance from the town, Harry obſerved a crowd 
gathering faſt on the way, and haſtened, like 
others, to {ce what was the matter. 

As ſoon as he arrived, he perceived Mr, Gripe 
the conſtable at the head of the poſſe, with his ſtaff 
of authority exalted in his hand, Pray, what are 
vou about, Mr, conſtable, ſays Harry? I am going, 
Sir, to ſeize a robber, who has taken ſhelter in 
yonder waſte hovel--And who did he rob ?—He 
robbed Mr. Niggards here, that is to ſay, his boy 
here of a fix-penny loaf, Perhaps the man was 
hungry, ſaid Harry, and had not wherewithal to 
buy one, Pray tell me, my lad, how the affair was, 

Why, maſter, you mult know as how Mr, Nig- 
gards-my maſter here, ſent me this morning to the 
town with a ſhilling, to buy two ſix-penny loaves, 
So as I was coming back, I met a man, who made 
me afraid with his pale and eager face, My good 
boy, ſays he, will you give me one of thoſe loaves 
in charity ? I dare not, Sir, ſays I, they are none 
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of my own, Here, ſays he, I will give you my 


hat for one of them; but this 1 refuſed, as his hat, 
to my thinking, was not worth a groat. Nay, ſays 


he, I muſt have one of the loaves, that is certain; 


for I have a wife and ſeven children all ſtarving in 
vonder hovel, and, while there is bread in the 
world, I cannot but ſnatch a morſel for them. So, 
as I told you, I was frighted. I gave him one of 


the loaves without any more words, and away he 


run as faſt as his legs could carry him; but I fol- 


lowed him with my eye, till I ſaw him ſaſe lodged, 


Here Harry wiped his eye and muſed awhile. 
Tell me truly now, my good boy, continued he, 
if both thoſe loaves had been your own «would 
you willingly have given one of them, to keep the 
poor man and his family from periſhing? 

I would, Sir, ſaid the lad, with a very good 
will. And, had I ſixpence of my own, L would 
have gone back with all my heart, and have 


bought another loaf. But, my maſter is a hard 


man, and ſo I was forced to tell him the truth. 
Here, my lad, Tays Harry, here is a crown, Go 
back, buy two loaves for your maſter, in place of 


the one he has loſt, and keep the remaining four 


ſhillings to yourſelf for your trouble. You ſee, 
Mr. conſtable, continued he, you never can make 
felony of this matter. The boy confeſſes that he 
gave the bread with a good will, and that he would 
not have informed had it not been for the fear of 
his maſter. : | 
I is very true, pleaſe your honour, replied Mr, 
Gripe, I myſelf pity the poor man from my heart 
and have nothing more to ſay in this buſineſs, 
| Stay 


L i 
Stay awhile, Tays Harry, perhaps we may find 
ſome further employment for you. I think I ſhould 
know the face of yonder man, Is not that the 
Niggards whom you had in cuſtody the other day, 
and for whoſe deliverance I paid five and twenty 
pounds to his creditor ? The very man, Sir, ſays 
Gripe. | 
Harry then put his hand in his pocket, and, 
taking out a ſmall ſcrip' of parchment, exclaimed, 
I am glad of what you tell me with all my heart ! 
Indeed, I did not like the looks of the man at the 
time, and that made me accept an aſſignment of 
this action. Here, Mr. Gripe, take your priſoner 
again into cuſtody in my name. Away with him 
to goal directly! as the holy goſpel has it, He ſhall 
not depart thence till he has paid the uttermoſt farthing. 
No, no, Mr. Niggards; I will not hear a word, 
Go and learn henceforward to be merciful yourſelf, 
if you would look for any mercy from God or man, 
Dicky, my dear, go back again, ſays Harry, our 
neighbour Joſeph here will ſee you ſafe home, I 
will not ſuffer any one to go in my company, for 
fear of putting the poor man or his family to ſhame, 
Harry had not advanced fifty paces toward the 
hovel, when his ears were ſtruck with the ſound 
of ſudden and joint lamentation; and turning, he 
perceived that the inquifitive crowd had gathered 
at his heels. My friends, ſays he, I beſeech you 
to leave me for the preſent. I would not chooſe 
any witneſſes to what I am about, Pray oblige me 
ſo far as to depart on your own occaſions, 
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Hereupon, being loth to offend him, they retired 
a few ſteps, and ſtood together, aloof, attentive to 


the event of this uncommon adventure, 


Mean while the cry continued with a bitterneſs 
that thrilled through every nerve of our hero; and, 


as he now approached the place, he did his utmoſt 


to reſtrain himſelf and quell the feelings within 
him, and he drew his hat over his eyes, to prevent 
the parties from ſecing the emotion that they cauſed, 

The hovel was of mud walls, without any 


roofing ; but, as there was an opening where a 


door had once been, Harry ſtole to the entrance, 
caſting an eye of obſervation about him. 
Hereupon a woman turned, She had been 
ſearfully peering over the wall at the crowd which 
had not yet diſperſed, but having notice of Harry's 


entrance, ſhe looked toward him and dropped on 


her knees, 

O Sir, ſhe cried, if you are the gentleman who 
owned the loaf, for Chriſt his ſake I pray you to 
have mercy upon us! Money, indeed, we have 
not, but we have theſe ſhreds remaining, and we 


will {trip ourſelves of our covering to make you a” 


recompenſe. Alas! alas! could we have gueſſed how 
my huſband came by it, we would have famiſhed a 
thouſand times rather than touch a morſel. But 
he, dear good man, did it all for our ſakes, ſor the 
fake of the heavy burden with which he is over- 


laden, Ah, I would to heaven we were all dead, | 


hanged, or drowned out of his way ! He might then 
walk the world at large, and be happy, as he 
deſerves, - 


Here 
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Here again ſhe ſet up her wailing, which. was ac- 
companied by her ſeven children, in ſuch a woful 
concert, as the heart of Harry could not ſuſtain, 
neither ſuffer him, for a ſeaſon, to interrupt or 
appeaſe. 

At length he ſaid, with a faultering voice, pray 
be not alarmed, Madam, for I diſcern that you are a 
gentlewoman, though in a very unhappy diſguiſe. 
The affair of the loaf is ſettled to your ſatisfaction, 
and here are ten guineas; it is all that I have about 
me, and it is only to ſhew you, for the preſent, 
that you are not quite ſo friendleſs as you thought. 
| Mean time I requeſt that you will all come with 
me to Hampſtead, where we will try to do ſome- 
thing better for you, 

Here the woman looked with an earneſt and, 
eager rapture at him,, May Jeſus Chriſt, ſhe cried, 
be your portion, fair angel! and he is already your 
portion; he is ſeen in your ſweet face, and breaks 
out at your eyes in pity to poor ſinners. 

Harry was now ſtepping forth, and the reſt 8 
pared to follow him; when the poor man, ho, 
for ſhame, had not yet uttered a ſyllable, gently 
ſtaid him at the opening. Turn, generous maſter, 
ſaid he, pray turn, and hear a ſmall apology for 
my tranſgeſſion. I am a very unhappy man; I. 
have ſeen better times; but I am driven, by cruel 
uſage, from houſe and home, and maintenance, I 
was going to London to apply to. the law ſor relief, | 
when my youngeſt child, who was on the breaſt, N 
fell deſperately ſick about four days ago. As we 
had no money to hire lodging, and had begged the 

O 2 | mean, 
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means of liſe for the two foregoing days, we were 
compelled to take up with this ſhelterlefs hovel. 
From hence I frequented the road, and for the 
three laſt days begged as much as ſuſtained us in' 
coarſe bread and water. But this morning my boy 
died, and his brothers and I, with our ſticks and 


our hands, dug his grave that you ſee yonder, and 


I placed that flag over him to preſerve his tender 


limbs from the pigs and the hounds; till it may 


Pleaſe heaven to allow me means to bury him ac- 
cording to the holy rites of our church. This 
melancholy office, Sir, detained me ſo long, and 
exerciſe had made the appetites of my children ſo 
outrageous, that I was in a manner compelled to 
do what I did. As I had no coffin nor winding 
ſheet, I took the waiſtcoat from my body and 
wrapped it about my babe, and would willingly 
have wrapped him with” my fleſh and my bones, 
that we might quietly have lain in one grave 
together. 

Harry anſwered not a word, but walking onward 
before his company, plentifully watered the ground- 
with his tears, while the poor man took his 
youngeſt ſon in his arms, and the woman her 
youngeſt daughter on her back, and thus, with a 


leiſurely pace, they all arrived at Mr. Feriton's, 


The door being opened, Harry led his nine 4 
gueſts to the back parlour, where he inſtantly 
ordered plenty of bread and butter and milk for 


© the children, with cold meat, ale, and cakes for 


the father and mother; and this was a matter too 
cuſtomary: 
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cuſtomary in this houſe to be any cauſe of wonder 
to any member of the family. 

As ſoon as they were refreſhed, he took them 
all to his wardrobe, where he conſtrained ; the. 
parents to take of the beſt things for themſelves. 
and their children; and having ſo done, he walked. 
out and left them to dreſs, 

Mr, Fenton was in his ſtudy, and had juſt 
finiſhed a letter as Harry entered with, a ſmiling 
countenance. I have been very lucky this morning 
Sir, ſays he; I think I have got the prettieſt 
family. of boys and girls that is to. be found within 
five ſhires. Do you know any thing about them, 
Harry? Nothing further as yet, Sir, than that 
they and their parents are exceeding poor, and 
have fallen, as they ſay, into great misfortunes, 
The mother is a very genteel young woman, and 
the father a very comely man, ſave that he has a 
large purple mark on the left ſide of his face. A 
purple mark! cried Mr. Fenton, and ſtarted, Go, 
my dear, and bring that man to me directly. Why 
pray, Sir, do you know him? no my love, I ſhould 
not know him though he ſtood before me, but I 
would give a thouſand pounds that he may prove 
the man I mean, and that I ſhall diſcover on a 
ſhort examination, 

By this time, the father of our new family was 
dreſſed, and Harry took him by the hand, and led 
him in to his uncle, He bowed twice with an 
awful and timid reſpect, while Mr. Fenton roſe 
and looked earneſtly at him, 1 rejoice, Sir, ſays he, 

to find that my ſon here has been of ſome uſe to 
O03 | you. 
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you and Your family. Pray take a ſeat nearer to 
me, Sir, if you pleaſe, He tells me you have met 
with misfortunes; I alſo have had my ſhate. I 
think myſelf nearly of Kin to the unhappy; and 
you will ſingularly oblige me by as much of your! 
ſtory as you ſhall pleaſe to communicate, I am in- 
tereited in it. 

I have nothing to conceal from your honour, 
anſwered the ſtranger. And J ſhall willingly give 
you an open and faithful narrative of 2 ſhort, but 
fad hiſtory. 

My name is Giffard Homely. My father was a 
farmer in eaſy circumſtances near Stratford, He 
bound me apprentice to a tanner, and when my 
time was out, gave me a hundred and twenty 
pounds to ſet me up in my buſineſs. But, dying 
ſoon after, he bequeathed the bulk * Et ſub- 
ſtance to my elder brother. 

Though my brother was a ſpendthrift J loved 
him dearly; and, when his creditors fell upon him, 
I became his bail for two hundred pounds. Within 

a few months after he ſuddenly diſappeared, and 'I 
| never could learn further tidings concerning him, 

A writ was thereupon marked againſt me, and 
put into the hands of bailiffs. But liberty was pre- 
cious. I left all my ſubſtance to the poſſeſſion of 
my purſuers, and paſſing at a great rate, I elcaped 
into Lincolnſhire, | 

There I joined myſelf to Anthony Granger the 
tanner. Independent of his trade, he held a very 
beautiful farm, under Mr, Spranger Thornhill, the 
lord of the manor, And, as I ſerved him with 

| . great 
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great zeal, affection, and application, his affaits 
proſpered under my hands, 

He had an only child, a very lovely girl; of 
about ten years of age ; her manners, like her coun- 
tenance, were extremely engaging ; and I took vaſt 
delight at all leiſure hours, in teaching her to read 
and write, and in diverting her with a variety of 
little amuſements. 

I had-no intention, at that time, of gaining her 
young heart, but that happened to prove the con- 
ſequence ; and a heavy price it is that my poor 
dear girl has ſince paid for her affection. 

Year after year ſhe grew in ſtature, but much 
more in lovelineſs, at leaſt in my eyes; and yet 1 
flattered myſelf that I affected her merely for her 
own fake. I uſed to pleaſe myſelf with the proſpect 
of her being advanced to high fortune; and I 
thought that I would willingly have n her up 
to ſome lord of the land. 

One twelfth night a parcel of young folks of us 
were diverting ourſelves about the fire with ſeveral 
paſtimes ; and among the reſt the play was intro- 
duced of, I love my love with an A becauſe ſhe is 
amiable, and ſo on through the alphabet, 

When it came to my Peggy's turn, ſhe ſaid, I 
love my love with an H, becauſe he is *honeſt, and 
I never will hate him for his being homely. And 
this might have paſſed without any obſervation had 
ſhe not caſt a glance at me and bluſhed exceedingly, 
which threw me into equal confuſion, © 

As this was the firſt diſcovery that I made of her 
affection, it alſo ſerved to * my eyes to the 
8 ſtrength 
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ſtrength of my own paſſion; and this coſt me many 
a ſleepleſs night and aching heart, I did not look 
upon myſelf as a ſufficient match for her; I re- 
flected that it would be very ungenerous to leſſen 
the fortune or happineſs of the girl that I loved; 
and I reſolved a hundred times to quit the country, 
that my abſence might cure both her and myſelf of 
our fooliſh fondneſs for each. other, But though 
this was what my reaſon approved, my heart {till 
held me back, as it were, for a while longer, when 
I was on the brink of departure. 

Peggy was juſt arrived to her fifteenth year, on 
the 24th of April, and was elected by the neigh- 
bours to be queen of the following May, and to 
deliver the prizes to the vitors, 

I had made a vow, within myſelf, to forſake her 

and the country, the very day after her regency ; 
but, in the mean while, I could not reſiſt the temp- 
tation of ſhewing my addreſs before the r of 
my wiſhes. 
Accordingly, on the day I entered the liſts among 
the other young candidates, But I will not burden 
your Honour with a particular detail of our inſig- 
nificant conteſts, | 

It will be ſufficient to inform you, that as I had 
the fortune to- get the better at the race, and at 
wreſtling, when I ſucceſſively went to receive the 
reſpective prizes, my Peggy's eyes danced, and her 
feet went pit-a-pat with joy as I approached, her. 

Cudgels came next, and a little ſtage was erected 
that the ſpectators might ſee with the better advan- 


tage. I had tong learned this art from a famous 
maſlter ;. 
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maſter; and, as I was confident of my fuperiority, 
J hurt my rivals as little as poſſible, only juſt ſuf- 
ficient to make them We that they were 
foiled. 
At length one Hefor Pluck, rde mounted 
the ſtage. He had been quite an adept at this 


ſport, and for ten foregoing years had carried off 
the prize in ſeveral neighbouring ſhires; but he 


was now come to ſettle near Lincoln, and was to 


have been married the following day to a farmer's 
daughter, ww was one of the fair ſpectators at the 
wake. 

The moment he affailed me, I perceived that his 
paſſions were up, and that his eye was a plain in- 


terpreter of the deadlineſs of his heart. He fought 
cautiouſly however, and kept on a watchful reſerve z - 


and we had long attacked and defended without 
any advantage on either part, when with a motion 
and fury quick as lightning, he made à fide ſtroke 


at me, and aimed to cut me acroſs the face with 
the point of his tick, This was a blow which I - 


had not time to intercept or even to ſee, The 
villain however happily miſſed of his intention; 
for his cudgel being ſomething. advanced, only 
bruiſed my right cheek, when inſtantly I gave him 
a ſtroke on the head, and laid him ſprawling on the 
ſtage, whereat all who knew me gave a great ſhout. 

After ſome time he role, and, advancing a little 
toward me, he ſtretched out his left hand, as in 


token of reconciliation ; while, pulling out his 


butcher's knife, from a ſheath in his ſide-pocket, 
he, with his right hand, made a ſtab at my heart, 
and 


- 
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and ſuddenly leaping * the tage, pci) fo 
eſcape. 

Immediately the blood bil from me in @ 
ſtream, and ran along the boards. I found myſelf 
growing weak, and, fitting down on the ſtage; I 
had the preſence of mind to open my boſom, and 
taking out my handkerchief, I held it to the wound. 

In the mean time the whole concourſe was in an 
uproar, The cry went about that Giffard Homely 
was murdered, Giffard Homely was killed. My 
poor Peggy fell ſenſeleſs from her throne, and was 
carried home in the fit. Several horſemen haſted 
away, of their own accord, for a ſurgeon; and the 
butcher was purſued, knocked down, hard pinioned, 
and conveyed, with ze curles, to the m_ of 
Lincoln. | 

Among others who came to condole with me, 
little Maſter Billy Thornhill, our landlord's ſon 
and heir, came running, and deſired to be lifted up 
on the ſtage. 

As ſoon as he ſaw the blood, * a weak and 
pale I looked, he broke out into a paſſionate fit of 
tears: O Giffard, my Giffard, my poor Giffard, he 
cried, I fear you are a dead man! You will no 
more be my holiday companion, Giffard, Never 
more will you go a birding with me, or catch little 
fiſhes for me : or carry me on your back through 
the water, or in your arms over the mire. Alack ! 
alack ! what ſhall I do, if I loſe you, my poor 
. Giffard | : 

The ſurgeon came at full gallop. As ſoon as he 
had ſeen the greatneſs of the gaſh, ſay your laſt 


prayer 
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prayer, my friend, he cried: in a very few minutes 
you mult be a dead man. But when he had probed 
the wound, his face turned to chearfulneſs. A 
moſt wonderful eſcape, he:cried ; the weapon has 
milled your vitals, and only glanced along the rib, 
Be of good courage; 1 engage, in a few weeks, to 
ſet you once more upon your legs. 

Mean time my loving neighbours made a litter 
and bed for me of the tents and tent poles, all ſtriv- 
ing who ſhall carry me, and all eſcorting me home, 

The good Mr. Granger had been that day confined 
by a ſprain in his ancle, and now ſat weeping by his 
child, who fell out of one fainting fit into another, 
till ſhe was told that I was brought home, and that 
the doctor had pronounced me out of danger. 

As ſoon as 1 was put to bed, and my kind at- 
tendants withdrawn, Mr. Granger, on a crutch, 
came limping and ſat down by me. He had en- 
deavoured to reſtrain his tears before the crowd, 
but as ſoon as he was ſeated they broke out anew, 

O Giffard, Giffard, he cried; my dear Peggy 
is very ill, and you are very ill, and to loſe you 
both at once would be hard upon me indeed! 

Notwithſtanding a ſhort fever, with the aſſiſtance 
of youth and a good habit, I ſoon began to gather | 
ſtrength and recover apace. 

As ſoon as I was up and about, I obſerved that 
Miſs Peggy ſeemed no longer deſirous of reſtraining 
her Kind looks or her kind offices; and this gave 
me ſome concern, tifl I alſo obſerved that her 
father took no umbrage at it. | 


One evening, Giffard, lays he bluntly, what 


would you think of my Peggy for a wife? Nothing 
at 
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at all, Sir, ſays I. I would not marry your daughter, 
if ſhe would have me to-morrow. Pray Why ſo, 
Giffard? Peggy is very pretty, and deſerving, I 
think, of as good a man as you. Her deſervings, 
Sir, ſaid I, are my very objettion; I ſcarce know 
a man in the land who is deſerving of her, If that 
is the caſe, Giffard, her hand 1s at your ſervice, 
with all my heart. O, Sir, I replied, I have no 
ſuitable fortune.; but I know you are pleaſed to 
banter; I am no match for her. You are an in- 
duſtrious young man, ſaid he; and ſuch a one is 
richer, in my eye, than a ſpender with thouſands, 
Beſide, you are loving and good-natured, my ſon, 
and I ſhall not loſe my child by you, but gain 
another child in you as dear to me as herſelf, 

Here I was ſo overpowered by the kindneſs of 
the dear good man, that I could not get out a 
ſyllable ; but, finking before him, I eagerly graſped 
his legs, and then his knees, and, riſing, went out 
to vent my paſſion. 

In about a month after, Sir Spranger Thornhill 
and my young friend, Maſter William, honoured 
our nuptials with their preſence ; and all our kind 
neighbours came crouding to the ſolemnity, and, 
by their joy, appeared to be parties in our union, 

For eight following years never was known a 
happier family, But about that time, Sir Spranger 


Thornhill ſickened and died, and was attended to 
the dark manſion of the bodies of his anceſtors, by 
the greateſt concourſe of true mourners that ever 


was ſeen in the ſhire, all lamenting that goodneſs 


was not exempted from mortality, 
| Our 
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Our dear father could never be ſaid to hold up 
his head from that day. He filently pined after his 
old friend and patron, Sir Spranger ; and all our 
cares and careſſes were not able to with-hold him 
from following the ſame appointed track. 

Never, ſure, was grief like mine and my Peggy's, 
In looking at each other we ſaw the loſs that we had 
| ſuſtained; and, while we lay arm in arm often, 
often have we watered the good man's memory 
with our tears. 

Time, however, helps to ſoften the ſorrows that 
he brings in his train. An increaſing family of 
children, ſweetly tempered like their mother, called 
for all my concern ; and our young landlord, Sir 
William, whenever he came from college, uſed to 
make our houſe his home, and take me with him 
wherever he went, till Lord Lechmore, his guar- 
dian, took him from the univerſity, and ſent him 
abroad, with a tutor and ſervants, on his travels, 

As I had made conſiderable ſavings, and now 
looked to have a' number of children to provide 
for, I reſolved to realize all that I could for the 
poor things: ſo I built a malt-houſe, and wind-mill, 
and planted a large orchard, with other profitable 
improvements, which coſt me about eight hundred 
pounds, | 


While theſe things were in agitation, Sir Freeſtone 
Hardgrave, one of the knights for our ſhire, came 
into that part of the country, He had lately pur- 
chaſed a fine eſtate, adjoining to the weſt fide of 
my concern; and was a man of valt opulence, but | 
a ſtranger among us at that time, | 
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Though Sir Freeſtone was an old batchelor, and 
had one of the moſt remorſeleſs hearts that ever in- 
formed the ſhape of man, he had yet a pleaſing 
aſpect and inſinuating addreſs, and always applied 
thoſe qualities to the purpoſe of betraying. His 
avarice outgre even the growth of his wealth; and 
his deſires increaſed in exact proportion, as age de- 
ducted from his ability to gratify them. 

Unhappily he caſt a greedy eye at my little farm. 
Like another Ahab he coveted the vineyard of 
poor Naboth; and at length, compaſſed his ends. 

When he propoſed to give me more than value 
for it, I anſwered, that I myſelf had taken a fancy 
to it, for the ſake of the dear man who had given it 
to me, in truſt for his child and her poſterity ; and 
that I would not part with it for twenty times an 
equivalent. With this, however, he did not ap- 
pear in the leaſt diſconcerted ; but ſaid he eſteemed 
me the more for my gratitude to the memory of my 
old benefactor. 

I was afterwards told, and learned by dear expe- 
rience, that he never pardoned an offence, nor even 
| | a diſappointment ; but nothing of this diſpoſition 
| appeared for the preſent, He viſited, made it his 
' buſineſs to meet me in ſeveral places; ſought and 

ſeemed quite deſirous of cultivating an acquaintance 
with me; did me many little friendly offices among 
my richer neighbours; condeſcended to toy with 
my little ones ; appeared to take a huge liking to 
my. two eldeſt boys; ſtood godfather to my little 
girl that is now in her mother's arms; ſaid he won- 
dered how I contrived it to maintain ſo numerous a 


family 


E 
family upon ſuch ſlender means; and promiſed to 
procure me a poſt in the collection of the cuſtoms, 

While my heart glowed with gratitude, in the 
recollection of his favours, he came to my houſe in 
a mighty hurry, My dear Homely, ſays he, I have 
Juſt ſtruck up a moſt advantageous bargain with-our 
neighbour Squire Spendal, But he wants the 
money immediately. I have not the whole about 
me: and if I do not pay him down directly, ſome 
curſed diſappointment may intervene, Do run and 
bring me all that you have quickly! I will repay 
you within two or three days at furtheſt. | 

Here I haſted, with joy, to the corner where I 
had depoſited my caſh, as well for payment of rent 
as another little payment I had in my eye; and, 
bringing out a leathern bag, I laid it on the table. 
There, Sir, ſaid I, are two hundred and thirty gui- 
neas ; take but the trouble to count them out, and 
give me a ſhort acknowledgment. No, ſaid he, my 
dear Homely, never heed it for the preſent; I will 
be back with you the moment I have paid the pur- 
chaſe; and ſo ſaying; he caught up the bag, and 
huddled away as faſt as his old legs could ſcamper; 
while I fat till through aſtoniſhment, my heart miſ- 
givingme at that time, as if it foreboded the miſchiefs 
that were to follow, 

I waited, with great anxiety, for his return tilt 
evening, when haſtening to his lodge, I was in- 
formed he had ſet out for London five hours before, 
This threw me into a panick, though not without 
hope, and ſo I waited till the three days of his pro- 
mile ſhould expire, Mr. Snack then came to me 
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and demanded the rent. He was a Lincoln attor- 
ney, whom Lord Lechmore had lately preferred to 
the care of my landlord's concerns, upon the death 
of the good old agent. I told him ingenuouſly how 
matters had happened, and faid I would hurry to 
London, and bring back the money directly. 
Accordingly I poſted away, and reſted not till 
I arrived at the great city, There, for ſeven days 
ſucceſſively, I beſieged the doors of Sir Freeſtone, 
hourly requeſting to be admitted to his preſence, 
But he was either not up, or juſt gone out, or had 
company with him, or was juſt then very buſy and 


not to be ſpoke to, and ſo forth. 


At length, when he found that I would not quit 
his houſe without anſwer, he ordered me before 
him. His chariot waited at the gate, and he ſtood 
dreſſed in the hall. As I approached, and bowed with 
the reſpect and mortified air of a petitioner, he put 
on a look of the moſt audacious effrontery I ever 
beheld. Who are you, friend, ſaid he, and what 
may your buſineſs be with me? I am come, and it 
pleaſe your Honour, humbly to tell you, that I am 
called upon for my rent, and to beſeech your Ho- 
nour to reſtore me the two hundred and thirty 
pieces you had from me the other day. Here, ſays 
he to his ſervants, this muſt be ſome deſperado, who. 
is come to rob me in broad day, and in the middle 
of my own people: the fellow ſays I owe him 


money; I know not that I ever ſaw his face be- 
fore; I deſire that you will not ſuffer ſuch a 


dangerous villain to enter my doors any more. And 
ſo . out he ſtepped, and away he drove. 
O, Sir, 
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O, Sir, how I was ſtruck to the heart at that 
inſtant! I ſneaked out, ſcarce half alive, not re- 
membering where I was, or whither I was to go. 
Alas! I was far from making the ſpeed back again 
that I had done in coming. I knew not how to ſhew 
my face to my Peggy, or her dear little ones, whom 
I had plundered and ſtripped of their ſubſtance by 
ſtupidly ſurrendering it without witneſſes, or a 
ſingle line whereby I might reclaim it. At length 
I got home, if home it might be called, that had then 
nothing in it, or at leaſt nothing for me, 

Mr, Snack had taken the advantage of my ab- 
ſence to poſſeſs himſelf of my farm and of all that I 
was worth, Under colour of diſtraining for rent, 
he had ſeized every thing, even the beds whereon 
my wife and children lay, with all their wearing 
apparel, ſave what they had on their backs. The 
bill of appraiſement, which I have here, comes to 
upward of fix hundred pounds, But, when the 
cattle and other effects were fet up for ſale, the auc- 
tioneer and bidders proved of Mr. Snack's pro- 
viding; all were intimidated from offering any 
thing, ſave thoſe who offered in truſt for this cha- 
ritable agent, and the whole of my ſubſtance went 
off within the value of one year's rent, being one 
hundred and eighty five pounds. 

Never, exclaimed Mr. Fenton, never did I hear 
of ſo daring a violation of all laws divine and hu- 
man, and that too underthe ſanction of the moſt per- 
fect ſyſtem of law that ever was framed, But, what 
will not power effect, when unreſtrained by con- 
ſcience, when prompted by avarice, and abetted by 
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cunning! And is there no remedy, Sir, cried out 
our hero? None that I know of, my Harry, ſave 
where power oppoſes power in favour of weakneſs, 
or wealth oppoſes wealth in favour of poverty. 
But we will ſee what may be done, Mean while 
let Mr. Homely proceed in his narrative. 

When my family, continued Homely, were thus 
turned out.of doors, an old follower made way for 
them in his own cottage, and retired with his 
wife and daughter to a cow-houſe hard by. Mean 
while my loving neighbours ſupplied them with 
ſufficient bedding, and daily kept them in victuals, 
even more than they could eat. 

While I went ſlowly to ſee them, ſtopping and 
turning every minute toward our old habitation, all 
the horrors of our ſituation flew in my face, and I 


accuſed myſelf as the robber and murderer of eight 


perſons, for any one of whom I would have ſpent 
my lite, 

When I ſtooped to enter their lowly roof, all 
trembling and fick at heart, I expected to meet no- 
thing but faces of - averſion and expreſſions of 
reproach ; but, when they all fet up a ſhout of joy 
at my appearance, when they all crowded claſping 
and clinging about me, the violence of my inward 
emotion deprived me of ſenſation, and I ſwooned 
away. 5 
When! revived, I caſt a look about me, and 
perceived that their grief had been as extreme, as 
their joy was at my arrival. Ah, my Peggy, 1 
cried, how have I undone you! By you I got all 
my poſſeſſions, and, in return, I have deprived you 
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of all that you poſſeſſed. You were every bleſſing 
to me, and I have repaid you with nothing but 
miſery and ruin, 

Do not be concerned, my love, ſays ſhe, nor 
repine at the conſequences of your own goodneſs 
and honeſty, You are not as God to ſee into all 
hearts; the wiſeſt may be deceived; and the beſt, 
as I believe, are the moſt ſubje& to be impoſed 
- upon, Common charity muſt have ſuppoſed that 
there could not be ſuch a ſoul as Sir Freeſtone 
upon earth. But be of good courage, my huſband, 
I have good news for you; I dreamed that our 
dear father appeared to me laſt night; do not be 
diſheartened, my child, ſays he; bear the croſs 
that is laid upon you with a free will, and all ſhall 
be reſtored to you ſeven fold upon earth, and 
ſeventy-ſeven fold in the life that has no end. 

When I found that my Peggy, inſtead of up- 
braiding, had nothing but love in her looks and 
conſolation in her expreſſions, I folded her to my 
boſom, and to my ſoul that went to meet her, and 
I would willingly have made her one with my own 
being. 

My neighbours were not as birds of the ſeaton ; ; 
they neither deſpiſed nor forſook me becauſe of my 
poverty ; they came crowding to condole with mez 
they adviſed me to apply to the law againſt Sir 
Freeſtone, and Attorney Snack; and they offered 
to contribute towards my journey; they alſo 
Joined in this written teſtimony of my character 
and proſperous circumſtances before Snack made 
his ſeizure; and two of them have witneſſed, in 
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this bit of paper, that when the alarm came of Mr. 
Kindly's death, and of a ſtrange agent being put 
in his room, they heard me ſay that I did not 
matter the worſt he could do, and ſaw me count 
down twenty pieces over and above my year's rent, 
The late frights and fatigues which Peggy un- 
derwent during Snack's operations, together with 
her extremes of joy on my return, and of grief at 
the fit into which I had fallen, haſtened on her 
labour, and ſhe was delivered before her time of 
that weakly babe whom I buried this morning, 


Within fix weeks after her child-birth we pre- 


pared for our journey, Our neighbours, like the 
good Samaritan, had compaſſion upon him who 


Fell among the thieves. They made up a purſe of 


thirty-five pounds, and promiſed to contribute 
further toward the carrying on of my fuit, 

We travelled. happily, by eaſy journies a few 
miles a day, till nine days ago we reached a ſmall 
village the other fide of St. Albans, There we 
- took up our reſt for the night, at a houſe that had 
no ſign, but let occaſional lodgings and ſold Tread 
and {mall beer, 

As I deſired a ſeparate apartment for ourſelves, 
we were put into a waſte room, that had no faſ- 


tening to the door. After a ſlender ſupper we lay 


down to ſleep, and I ſtuffed my breeches under my 
head with all poſſible cautivn, We had made an ex- 


traordinary journey that day, and I was particularly 


fatigued by carrying ſeveral of my tired children 
fucceſhively in my arms; ſo that we all ſlept but too 
foundly, and when I awoke in the morning neither 
money nor breeches were to be found, 


Such 
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Such a loſs at e time would have been as 
nothing to me; but, in our preſent circumſtances, 
it was a doubling of all that we had loſt before. I 
ſummoned the people of the houſe, and, in a good 
deal of warmth, charged our landlord with the 
felony, telling him that I had been robbed of above 
thirty-three pounds, Why maſter, ſays he, I know 
nothing to the contrary, but it would be very hard, 
indeed, if I was to be anſwerable for the honeſty 
of every one who goes this road, If you had 
given your money in charge to me, I would have 
been accountable for it. I believe by the grief you 
are in, that you muſt have been loſers; I will 
therefore forgive you your reckoning, and give you 
a pair of breeches into the bargain ;. but this is all 
I will do, till the law forces me. 

As there was no remedy, I accepted his overture 
and ſet out, But, O Sir ! it is impoſſible to deſcribe 
the horrors of my ſoul as I ſtepped along, caſting 
an eye of mingled pity and deſpair upon my chil- 
dren, I curſed in ſecret my own. exiſtence, and 
wiſhed for ſome ſudden thunderbolt to cruſh me 
into nothing. All truſt in God or his providence, 
had now wholly forſaken me, and I looked upon 
him as neglecting all other objects of his wrath, 
and exerting his omnipotence againſt me and mine 
alone, "4% 

Peggy, perceived how it was with me, and kept 
behind awhile, that ſhe might give way to the 
preſent tumult of my mind, at length, hoping to 
adminiſter ſome comfort to me, ſhe came up and 
ſilently * a few n into my hand, ſaying, 

courage 
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courage my dear huſband, all cannot be loſt while 
we have a God who is infinitely rich to depend 
upon. Ay, faid I, theſe are the fruits of your 
dreams, theſe are your promiſed bleſſings that 
heaven had in tore for us; and ſtill has in ſtore, 
ſhe replied ; the ſame hand that holds the rod holds 
the comforting ſtaff alſo, Tell me not of comfort, 
I cried, I ſee that the face of God is ſet againſt me. 
But, for me it matters not, had he not taken me at 
an advantage. He ſees that I have eight lives, all 
_ dearer than my own, and he is determined to kill 
me in every one of them. 

Do not caſt from you, my love, ſhe ſaid, the 
only crutch that the world and the wretched have 
to reſt upon. God is pleaſed, perhaps, to take all 
human means from us, that he may ſhew forth the 
wonders of his power in our relief, While any 
other hope was left, we are apt to truſt to that hope, 
and we look not toward the ſecret hand by which 
we are fed and ſupported ; but, when all is gone, 
when no other ſtay is left, ſhould ſudden mercy 
come upon us, our comforter then becomes viſible, 
he ſtands revealed in his greatneſs and glory before 
us, and we are compelled to cry out with unbe- 
lieving Thomas, my lord and my God! 
Though theſe pious expoſtulations of my beloved 
preacher had little influence, at the time, for ap- 
peaſing my own paſſions, I was yet pleaſed that 
my Peggy had her ſecret conſolations, but little 
imagined that her prophecy approached ſo near to 
its completion, 
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For two days we held on, living on ſuch bread and 
milk as we could purchaſe at the cottages that had 
the charity to receive us. But my boy, who was 
on the breaſt, grew exceeding ſick; ſo we were 
obliged toſhorten our journies for the two ſucceed- 
ing days, partly begging and partly paying for 
ſuch victuals as we could procure. Toward even- 
ing we came within fight of this town. Our little 
money was quite exhauſted, and our child grown 
too ill to bear further travel; ſo I looked about, 
and perceived ſome roofleſs walls that: ſtood off 
from the highway, and thither we turned and took 
up our bleak abode, _. | 

For the three following days I frequented the 
road, and, by begging, procured what kept my 
family from periſhing. Mean time my ſpirit was 
tamed and ſubdued, and I looked up te heaven, 
and cried, Pardon, pardon, O my God! the of- 
fences and blaſphemies of my murmurings againſt 


thee! Thou formerly bleſſedſt me with an over- 


abundance of bleſſings, and that too for a long 
ſeaſon ; and, as Job juſtly ſays, Shall we receive 
good at the hand of God and not receive evil ?—O 
Saviour of finners! if thou loveſt whom thou 
chaſteneſt, and receiveſt thoſe whom thou doſt 
ſcourge, when death ſhall have put a period to the 
ſufferings of mortality, may I not. humbly look 
to find grace at the footſtool of the throne of thy 
mercy? _ | 

At length our child died this morning, and we 
buried him in our hovel, and watered his grave 
with the tears that we ſhed for him and for each 
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other. The reſt, Sir, you know, till this angel of 
God was ſent, to accompliſh the prediction of my 


Peggy in its fulneſs, 


Here Homely concluded ; and, after a pauſe and 
a deep ſigh, Mr. Fenton, demanded, Have you told 


me the whole of your hiſtory, Mr. Homely? 1 have, 


ſo pleaſe your Honour, through every particular of 
any ſignification.— JI am ſorry for it, Pray think 
again, Did you never meet with any adventure 
that is yet unrecited ? Did you never ſave any per- 
ſon at your own peril? — No, Sir, — now I 


recollect. 


Some two or three and twenty years ago, as I fled 
from the bailiffs who purſued me, as I told you, 
for the bail of my brother, I came to the river 


Avon: the flood was great and rapid after the late 


rains, and I thought of looking for a place of 


ſmoother water for my paſſage, when a gentleman 
and lady, attended by a train of ſervants, came 


riding along the banks. As they rode, chatting and - 


laughing, a fowler, who was concealed in a copſe 
Juſt at hand, let fly at a bird; whereupon the fiery 


horſe that the gentleman was on took fright, and, 


with a bound, ſuddenly plunged into the current 


| whereat the lady gave a loud ſhriek, and fell ſenſe- 


leſs to the ground, The horſe roſe without his 
rider, and ſwam down the ſtream. Soon after the 
rider appeared, and the attendants were divided be- 
tween the care of the lady and their lamentations 
for their maſter, Then, ſeeing no other help, my 
heart ſmote me, and I caſt myſelf in without reflec- 
tion, I kept aloof, however, for fear he ſhould 
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grapple at me, and fink us both together; ſo I ſup- 
ported and ſhoved him before me toward land, till, 
having reached the bank, I laid hold on it with one 
hand, and with the other raiſed him up within the 
Teach of his ſervants, who had ſtretched themſelves 
flat upon the brink to receive him ; then, being al- 
ready drenched, and having nothing further to do, 
I turned and ſwam over, and ſo made my eſcape. 
Did you afk the name of the party whom you 
ſaved in the manner you ſay ? No truly, Sir, there 
was no leiſure for ſuch inquiry. Why did you not 
wait for the recompenſe that was your due for ſo 
great a deliverance ? —Recompenſe! Pleaſe your 
Honour, I could have done no leſs for the beggar 
who begs at the corner, | 
Noble, noble fellow! exclaimed Mr. Fenton, I 
am he, I am he whom you ſaved that day, my bro- 
ther! — And ſo faying, he aroſe and caught Homely 
in his arms, and preſſed him to his boſom, While 
Harry, all impatient, ſeized hold of Homely alſo, 
and ſtruggled hard to get him to himſelf from his 
father. 7 | b 
When they were ſomething compoſed, and all 
again ſeated, Ah, Homely! ſays Mr. Fenton, I have 
ſent and made many enquiries after you; but not 
for many years after the day in which you ſaved 
me. I hated, I loathed you for having prolonged 
my liſe to ſuch a miſery as no other man ever en- 
dured. O-, that lady! that lady! But, no 
matter for the preſent (and, ſo ſaying, he wiped 
the ſwelling tear from his eye.) Tell me, Homely. 
That devil, Sir Freeſtone! — I am not of a malici- 
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ous temper, and yet I-wiſh for IMP more hs 

full vengeance on his head. — Don't you believe 
that he went to you, with a felonious intention of 
defrauding you of your property ? — Believe it, Sir ? 
I can {wear it. The circumſtances and their con- 
ſequences are full evidence thereof, 

Very well, ſaid Mr. Fenton, though we may not 
be able to carry a civil action againſt him ; we may 
aſſail him with better advantage in a criminal way. 
1 will draw up and take your depolition myſelf ; 
and, to-morrow, I will ſend you with a note to 
Lord Portland, where more may bg done for you, 
my Homely, than you think. 

In the mean time, you and your family ſhall take 
up your abode in the back part of my houſe, and 
from thence you ſhall not depart till, as your Peggy's 

dream has it, all your loſſes ſhall he reſtored to you 
- ſeven-fold upon earth; what your portion may be 
in heaven muſt be your own care; and may the 
Spirit of grace guide you in the way you ſhould go. 
Early the next morning, Mr. Fenton ſent Homely 
to London with his depoſition and ſeveral papers, 
accompanied by a letter from himſelf to Lord Port- 
land. In the evening Homely returned, and, 
entering with a face of triumph, he ſeized Mr, 
Fenton's hand, and eagerly. kiſlingit, Bleſſed, bleſſed 
be the hand, he cried, that hath the power of God, 
among men, for good works! When I ſent in 
your honour's letter, I was not detained a moment, 
His lordſhip made me fit down, peruſed my papers 
with attention, queſtioned me on the particulars, 
grew inflamed againſt Sir F reeſtone, and gave him 


two 
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two or three hearty curſes for an execrable villaing 
He then called a gentleman to him who was wait- 
ing, and ordered an attachment to be inſtantly iſſued 
againſt the knight, It was accordingly executed 
upon him, and he now lies in Newgate. God be 
praiſed! ſaid Mr, Fenton, ſo far there is A . ſtill 
upon earth. - 

It is not unnatural to fuppoſe that Mr. Fenton's 85 
family were immoderately fond of thoſe whoſe fa- 
ther had ſaved the life of their moſt dear maſter. 
Mr. Clement, in particutar, took pains and pleafure 
in forwarding the boys in their letters; and Mrs, 
Clement paſſed moſt of her time very happily with 
Peggy and her little girls, 

Frank, the butler, had been abroad upon an ex- 
pedition, at the time that Mr, Homely's family 
arrived; and did not return till Homely had 
come back from Lord Portland's. He was then 
informed, with joy, of the gueſts they had got; and 
he waited with impatience, till the man he longed 
to ſee ſhould come out from his maſter. ' As 
ſoon as he appeared, he catched one of his hands 
in both of his, and, looking lovely at him, 
cried, Do I once more behold that happy 
face, Mr, Homely? Iwas the man to 'whoſe 
hands you delivered my precious lord from the de- 
vouring of the floods. Gladly, Heaven knows 
would I have ſacrificed my own life for the ſalva- 
tion of his. But, alas! I had no ſkill in contending 
with the waters, and the fure loſs of my own life 
would not have given the ſmalleſt chance for the 
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| y,0f my maſter, Vou are the perſon, Mr. 
Banz to whom God committed that bleſſed taſk: 
and Mr. James, and I, and all of us have agreed to 
make up a hundred pounds a- piece for your chil- 
dren, in acknowledgment of the deneiit you did us 
on that day. 

Here Homely took Frank very affectionstely 
into his arms, and, with a faultering voice, ſaid, 
Your offer, Sir, is dear, very dear, indeed, unto me, 
as it is a proof of that love which you all ſo warmly 
bear to our.common lord and maſter, If there is 
any occaſion, I will not refuſe this extraordinary. 
inſtance of your benevolence ; but our maſter's in- 
fluence and bounty are doing much in my behalf: 
and, in the mean time, I will take it as a very par- 
ticular favour, if you will be pleaſed to introduce 
me to my fellow ſervants of this houſe. 

Within the following fortnight, a ſervant in a 
rich livery came on a foaming horſe, and, deliver- 
ing a letter at the door, rode away * The 


letter ran thus: | 


* 


' To HENRY Fx xxo, Eſq; 


Dear Sir, | 
U tha E trial of our recreant knight is at hand; and, 
if you inſiſt upon it, ſhall be proſecuted to the 
utmoſt extent of our laws. The wretch, indeed, 
deſerves to be gibetted. But he has relations of 
worth and conſideration among us. They have 
beſought me to ſhield them from ſhame on this oc- 


caſion; and I join them in requeſting you to accept 
the 
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the incloſed order for three thouſand pounds, in fa- 
vour of your client, together with his ſarm and 


effects, which Attorney Snack ſhall immediatelß 


reſtore. | HEY 
Let me have your anſwer within three days, and 
believe me your true, as well as obliged ſervant, 


— 


PORTLAND. 


The day following Mr. Fenton ſent Harry, in his 


chariot, to return his acknowledgments to the fa- 


vourite of the king. | 

Here Harry met with Sir William Thornhill, 
Juſt returned from his travels; who after ſome con- 
verſation, promiſed to call upon him. A day or two 
after he came. And Mr. Fenton and he ſoon took 
acquaintance with each other. After ſome time, 
Sir William, ſaid Mr. Fenton, there is a man come to 


this houſe, who once ſaved my life at the riſk of his 


own. It is a great many years ago, and I have not 
ſeen him ſince the action, till very lately. I have 
ſent Harry for him, that you may learn the parti- 
calars, and adviſe with me what recompenſe he 
ought to receive. | 
If the recompenſe is to be proportioned to the 
value of the life he ſaved, I ſhould not know where 
to fix the bounds of retribution. 
At this inſtant Harry led in Homely a the hand, 
and left him ſtanding directly oppoſite to the baronet. 
Homely gazed with all his eyes, and ſtood mute 


through aſtoniſhment, — At length he exclaimed, 


Bleſs me !—mercy upon me !—as ſure as I hope for 
heaven, —it is—l think it is, my dear yqung maſter! 
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Sir William, at the voice, lifted up his eyes to 


Homely, and, remembring his marked man, roſe 
quickly, and, ſpringing forward, embraced him with 
much familiar affection. 

My dear Homely, my old companion and brother 
ſportſman] cried Sir William, how in the world comes 
this about? So joyfully, ſo unexpeRedly to meet 
you here How is your wife, and pretty babes? I 
hope you left all well at home, 

Yes, pleaſe your honour, they are all well, won- 
derfully well in this houſe; for, indeed, your 
Homely has no other home upon earth. 

What you tell me is quite aſtoniſhing, replied the 
knight; no home for you within the manor of your 
friend ? What misfortunes, what revolutions, could 


bring this to paſs? 


Sit down, ſaid Mr. Fenton, pray be ſeated,” Mr. 


Homely, and give your Lord an account of the ini- 
mitable pair, Sir Freeſtone and his coadjutor. 


As ſoon as Homely had told his tale, from the 
eommencement of his diſtreſſes to his arrival at the 
hovel, he ſtopped ſhort and ſaid—I have ſomething 
more to impart,—but I hope your honour will 
pardon me, —I am loth to deprive your friends of 
your company; but then my Peggy and my boys 
will be ſo tranſperted to ſee your dear face again, 
that I cannot but beſeech you to indulge them, a 
minute or two. | | 

Sir William roſe with a troubled humanity in his 
countenance, and followed to a back apartment, 
where Homely again ſtopped him ſhort; and, be- 
fore he would take him to his Peggy, he there gave 

him 


B 
him a minute detail of his obligations to what he 
called this wonderful family. But, pray, Sir, conti- 
nued he, let them know little of what I have told 
you, for nothing puts me to fo much av as any 
kind of acknowledgements, 

After a ſhort viſit to Peggy and her children, Sir 
William returned to his friends, with ſuch an in- 
ward awe and veneration for their characters as, for 
awhile, ſunk his ſpirits. This poor man, Sir, ſaid 
he, has been miſerably treated; but God has been 
exceedingly gracious to him, in caſting the ſhip- 
wrecked wretch on fuch a happy ſhore as this. 
But this makes no e of any part of my duty 
toward him. 


Mark me, Homely, I am now of age, and Lech= | 


more has no further authority in my affairs; where- 
fore, before I leave this houſe, I will give you a 
tetter of attorney for the whole agency of the ma- * 
nor. Thank your honour, thank your honour, 
cried Homely! if I do not prove as faithful to you 
as another, I will do you juſtice on myſelf with the 
firſt rope I can lay hold on. 

As for that reprobate Snack, continued the knight, 
I will take care to be up with him, He owes the 
executors of my father ſix hundred and ſeventy 
pounds, I will have that matter put directiy in 
ſuit, and, as ſoon as it is recovered, it ſhall be laid 
out on a commiſhon for your fon, my friend Tom, 
Laſtly, that you may no more be diſtreſſed for rent, 
I will never accept a penny of it, till all your chil 
dren are decently provided for, | 


O, Sir: 
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O, Sir! exclaimed Homefy, I ſhall be too rich, 
I ſhall not know where to lay my treaſures, Not 
ſo faſt, my good ſriend, replied Sir William ſmiling ; 
you have not heard of the draw-back that I propoſe 
to have upon you. Whenever I reſide in the 
country, you are to have a hot diſh, ay, and a cool 
hogſhead too, ready for me and my company, 
Agreed, Sir, cried Homely, provided I may have 
the liberty, during your abſence, to drink your 
honour's health out of that ſame hogſhead. A juſt 
reſerve, ſaid Harry, laughing.— Why, gentlemen, 
rejoined Homely, a man of ſpirit would ſcorn to 
accept ſuch benefits without making conditions, 

After an affectionate and tender adieu, Sir Wil- 
liam ſet out by moon-light for London. 

The two following days were employed in pre- 
pating for Homely's departure; and a coach and 
four, with a. chaiſe, were provided for the con- 
veyance of him and his family. 

The night before their parting, Mr. Fenton de- 
fired that Homely and his wife ſhould be ſent to 
him to his cloſet. As ſoon as they entered, he 
cloſed the door, My dear friends, ſaid he, as I may 
not be up in the morning to take a timely leave of 
you, it might do as well to go through that melan- 
choly office to night, —Here, Mrs, Homely, here 
is ſome little matter a-piece, toward beginning . a 
fortune for your three pretty daughters, Pray, 


Homely, take care to have it diſpoſed of for them 
upon good ſecurities, Here he put three orders 
upon his banker, for five hundred pounds each, 


into Peggy's hand; then, turning to Homely, and 
|; tak ng. 
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taking him in his arms, God be with you and your 
dear Peggy, my Homely, he cried, and give us all 
a bleſſed meeting where friends ſhall part no more! 

The diſtreſſed Homely was paſt utterance ; but 
flinging himſelf at the feet of his patron, while 
Peggy kept on her knees weeping and ſobbing. 
beſide him; O, he cried, at length, Next to my 
God! O, next to my Lord and my God !-My 
lord and my maſter, my maſter and my lord! 

The next morning, before ſun-riſe, Harry was 
up, and, going to Homely's apartment, embraced 
him and his wife. He then kiſſed and careſſed all 
the girls and boys round, and gave to each of them 
a gold medal to keep him in their remembrance, 
when Homely and his Peggy, with open arms, 
trembling lips, and ſwelling eyes, began to. take 


their leave. God be with you! God be with you! 


ſobbed Homely aloud ; never, never, till I get to 


heaven, ſhall 1 meet with ſuch another dear 


aſſembly. 

Mr. Fenton now judged it time to forward his 
Harry's education, eſpecially with reſpect to his 
knowledge of the world, of the views, manners, 
and characters of mankind. | 

For this purpoſe he propoſed to leave Arabella 
ſole regent of his family. And, for a few weeks, 
to ſtay with Clement and Harry in London, there 


to ſhew him whatever might merit his in{pe&:1on. 


While the coach was in waiting, and they all 
ſtood on the hill, the great city being extended in 
ample view beneath them, Mr. Fenton exclaimed : 
« O! London, London! thou mauſoleum of dead 

k fouls, 
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fouls, how pleaſant art thou to the eye, how beau- 
tiful in outward proſpect! but within how full of 
rottenneſs and reeking abominations! Thy dealers 
are all ſtudents in the myſtery of iniquity, of frauꝗ 
and impoſition on 1gnorance and credulity, Thy 
public offices are hourly exerciſed in exactions and 
extortion, Even the great ones of thy court have 
audaciouſly ſmiled away the gloom and horrors of 
guilt, and refined, as it were, all the groſſneſs 
thereof, by inverting terms and palliating phraſes. 
While the millions, that crowd and hurry through 
thy ſtreets, are univerſal'y occupied in ſtriving and 
. ſtruggling to riſe by the fall, to fatten by the lean- 
neſs, and to thrive by the ruin of their fellows, 
Thy offences are rank, they ſteam and cloud: the 
face of heaven. The gulph alſo is hollow beneath, 
that is one day to receive thee, But the meaſure 
of thy abominations is not yet full: and the number 
of thy righteous hath hitherto , exceeded the pro- 
portion that was found in the firſt Sodom.“ 

A few following days were employed in viſiting 
the tower, in ſurveying the armony, regalia, &c, 
in viewing the monument and exchange: and, 
laſtly, in contemplating the ſolemnity of Weſt. 
minſter-abbey, with the marbled effigies and monu- 
mental depoſits of the renowned in death; the 
place, as Mr. Fenton affectingly obſerved, to which 
all the living muſt finally adjourn. 

The next night they went to the theatre, to ſee 
the feats of Signor Volanti, the celebrated Italian 
poſture · maſter, rope-dancer and equilibriſt. 


Our 
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Our hero felt himſelf attached by the fimilar ex- 


cellencies of his activity in another; and, going 
behind the ſcenes, he accoſted Volanti in French. 
Signor, ſaid he, I have been highly entertained by 
your performance this night, and here are five 
guineas in return of thepleaſure you have given me, 
The foreigner looked at Harry, and then at the mo- 
ney, with a kind of aſtoniſhment, I thank you, noble 
Sir, he cried ; my poor endeavours are ſeldom ſo 
liberally rewarded. Pray how long do you ſtay 
with us? In about a fortnight, ſo pleaſe your no- 
bleneſs, I intend to leave London, But, before I 
go, 1 would do ſomething to leave a name behind 
me, A day or two before my departure, I will fly 
from the ſpire of Saint Clement's church, in the 
ſight of all the people ; and this I wall do gratzs, or 
rather in acknowledgment of the favours I have 
received in this kingdom. 
Here an arch thought ftruck Harry, and, muſing 
a moment, will you permit me, ſaid he, to be the 
conductor of this affair? Allow me only to appoint 
the day and draw up your advertiſement, and I 
will make you a preſent of twenty pieces. Agreed, 
Sir, cried Volanti, and twenty thouſand thanks to 
confirm the bargain. Accept (theſe five guineas 
then, in earneſt of my engagement; my ſervant, 
here, will ſhew you where I am to be found. 
That night, at ſupper, Mr. Fenton remarked an 
unuſual pleaſantry in the muſcles of his darling 
countenance. My Harry, I find, ſaid he, does 
not always impart all his ſecrets to his friends; he 
has certainly ſome roguiſh matter in cogitation. 


Why, 
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Why Sir, cried Harry; the public as you know, 

Have put the fool on me from my birth; and ſo I 
am meditating in turn how to put the fool upon the 
public. And how do you contrive it, Harry? 
Only by acting the old proverb, that one fool makes 
many. But pray aſk me not about the manner, till 
J bring the buſineſs to ſome bearing. 

Some days after Harry, agreeable to his covenant 
with Signor Volanti, penned the following adver- 
tiſement, and inſerted it in all the public papers, to 
wit: On Saturday next, between the hours of 
ten-and twelve in the forenoon, the celebrated 
Dominico Jachimo Tonino Volanti will take his 
flight from the ſpire of Clement's ſteeple, and 
alight at the di ſtance of two bows ſhot on the Strand; 
and this he will perform before the eyes of all 


people.“ 
On the impatiently expected morning es 


took Mr. Clement with him in a hackney chaile, 
and found an innumerable concourſe, as well of 
the gentry in their carriages, as of the populace on 
foot. London had poured forth its numbers to 
behold this aſtoniſhing flight, The windows were 
all eyes on every fide, and the EAHA were 
hung with cluſters of people. 

After Harry had ſurveyed the crowd with titil- 
lation, he whiſpered to Clement, and ſaid, You 
ſhall ſee now, what a diſcomfiture 1 will make of 
this huge army. 

He then put forth his head, and ſaid to all around, 
Do not ye perceive, my friends, what fools we 


are all made, do not you remember that this is the 


Firſt of April? 
He 
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He had ſcarce ſpoken the words, when they 
ſpread from man to man, and ſoon were muttered 
throughout the aſſembly. And then louder, and 
more loud, the Firft of Aprit, the Firſt of April, 
was repeated all about. 

The company now began to be in motion. All 
heads were inſtantly withdrawn from the late 
thronged windows, and the houſe- tops began to be 
cleared. 

Immediately was heard the rolling of many 
wheels, and the laſhing of many whips, * while 
every coachman prefſed through the crowd, im- 
patient to deliver his honourable freight from the 
public ſhame, But the populace now began to 
reliſh a joke that was ſo much againſt their betters 
and, in peals of laughter, and united ſhouts of 


triumph, - they echoed and re-echoed after them, 


April Fools | April Fools! | 
Among others lord Bottom had come with his 

ſriend Rakely, in an elevated phaeton, of which 

his lordſhip was charioteer. As they happened to 


bruſh cloſe by Harry's carriage, {wearing, and puf- 


fing, and laſhing, and curſing at the crowd, Harry 
cried to his old enemy, You need not be in fo 
violent a hurry, my Lord; perhaps you are not ſo 
great a Fool as you imagine. 

The fools of faſhion were ſcarce withdrawn, 


when a long and ſtrong rope was let down from 
the top of the ſteeple, to which it was faſtened at 


the upper end. A man then, laying hold on it 
below, dragged it along through the crowd, and 
braced it, at a great diſtance, to an iron ring that 
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Convulſions, epilepſies, fierce catarrhs, 
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was ſtapled into a poſt, purpoſely ſunk on a level 


with the pavement. They then brought a large 


and well- ſtuffed feather- bed, and fixed it under the 
cord where it joined the ring. 


In the mean time, Volanti appeared on the top 
of the ſteeple, and, bending cautiouſly forward, 
and getting the cord within an iron groove that was 
braced to his boſom, he puſhed himſelf onward, 
and, with a kindling rapidity, flew over the heads 
of the ſhouting multitude, poiſing himſelf with ex- 
panded legs and arms, as he paſſed, till he was 


landed, without damage, on his yielding receiver. 


Harry had now ſeen whatever London could 
exhibit of elegant, curious, or pleaſing; and Mr. 
Fenton judged it time to hold up to him the melan- 
choly reverſe of this picture, to ſhew him the houſe 
of mourning, the end of all men ; to ſhew him the 
dreary ſhades and frightful paſſages of mortality 
which humanity ſhudders to think of, but through 


which human nature of neceſſity mult go. 


For this purpoſe he took him to the GzentRAL 


'Hosrirar, where Death opened all his gates, and 


ſhewed himſelf in all his forms, But the great 
poet, on this occaſion, hath anticipated all deſcription: 


- — Immediately a place 
Before his eyes appeared—ſad, noiſome, dark, 
A lazar-houſe it ſeemed, wherein were laid 


Numbers of all diſeaſed, all maladies 


Of ghaſtly ſpaſm, of racking torture, qualms 


Of heart- ſick agony—all tev'rous kinds, 


Inteſtine 
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Inteſtine ſtone and ulcer; cholic pangs, 
Dæmoniac phrenſy, moping melancholy, 
And moon ſtruck madneſs; pining atrophy, 
Dropſies, and aſthmas, and joint-racking rheums, 
Dire was the toſſing, deep the groan—Deſpair 
Tended the ſick, buſieſt from couch to couch, 
And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, but delayed to ſtrike, though oft invoked 
With vows, as their chief good, 
wif | Mirror. 


While Mr. Fenton led his pupil through groaning 
galleries and tlie chambers of death and diſeaſe, 
Harry let down the leaf of his hat, and drew it 
over his eyes, to conceal his emotions. All that 
day he was ſilent, and his countenance downealt ; 
and, at night, he haſtened to bed, where he wept 
a large tribute to the mournfully inevitable con- 
dition of man's miſerable ſtate upon earth. 

The next day, Mr. Fenton took him to the 
Bethlehem hoſpital for lunatics. But when Harry 
beheld and contemplated objects ſo ſhocking to 
thought, ſo terrible to ſight: when he had contem- 
plated, the ruin above all ruins, human intelligence 
and human reaſon ſo fearfully overthrown; where 
the ideas of the ſoul, though diſtorted and miſplaced, 
are quick and all alive to horror and agony ; he 
grew ſick and turned pale, and, ſuddenly catching 
Mr, Fenton by the arm, Come, Sir, let us go, ſaid 
he, I can ſtand this no longer, 

When they had reached home, and. that Harty 
was more compoſed ; are all the miſeries, Sir, 


R 2 ſaid 
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ſaid he, that we have witneſſed theſe two days, the 
conſequences of fin ? Even ſo, indeed, my Harry, 
all theſe and thouſands more, equally pitiable and 
diſguſting, are the natural progeny of that woe- 
betting parent. Nor are thoſe miſeries confined to 
hoſpitals alone; every houſe, nay, every boſom, is 
a certain, though ſecret lazar-houſe, where the ſick 
couch is preparing, with all the diſmal apparatus, 
for tears and lamentations, for agonies and death, 

Since that is the caſe, Sir, who would laugh any 
more: is it not like feaſting in the midſt of famine, 
and dancing amidſt the tombs ? 

All things in their ſeaſon, my dear, provided 
that thoſe who laugh be as though they laughed 
not, remembring that they muſt weep. And pro- 
vided that thoſe who weep be as though they wept. 
not, having joy in their knowledge that the faſhion 
of this world quickly paſſeth away. 

On the following day, Mr. Fenton returned to 
Hampſtead, leaving Harry and Mr. Clement ability 
to indulge the benevolence of their hearts. 

One evening, as our companions were drinking 
tea in the Temple-Exchange coffee-houſe, a man, 
advanced in years, but of a very reſpectable ap- 
pearance, got up and addreſſed the aſſembly : 

Gentlemen, ſaid he, among the ſeveral hoſpitals 
and other charitable foundations that have done 
honour to the humanity of the inhabitants of this 
city, there is one ſtill wanting, which, as I conceive, 
above all others, would give diſtinction to the be- 
neficence of its founders ; it 1s a houſe for repenting 


proſtitutes, an aſylum for unhappy wretches who 
have 
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have no other home, to whom all loors are ſhut, 
to whom no haven is open, no habitation, or hole 
for reſt upon the face of the earth.. 

I have the plan of this charitable foundation in 
my pocket; and, if any of you, gentlemen, approve 
my propoſal, and are willing to ſubſcribe, or to 
ſolicit your friends to ſo beneficent a purpoſe, I 
requeſt your company to the tavern over the way. 

Here the ſpeaker walked toward the door, and 
was followed by Harry and Clement, and thirteen 
or fourteen more of the aſſembly, 

When the company was ſeated round a large 
table, the gentleman produced his plan, with a- 
ſummary of the rules and inſtitutes for the conduct 
of the houſe, which he propoſed to call the Mag- 
dalen Houſe. A plan which hath -ſince been 
eſpouſed, and happily executed by others, without 
aſcribing any of the merit to the firſt projector. 

As all preſent applauded the manner of the 
ſcheme and intention of the charity, each of them 
ſubſcribed from a hundred to twenty pounds, till 
it came to Harry's turn, who ſubſcribed a thouſand 
pounds in Mr, Fenton's name, | 

Mr. Mole, a learned philoſopher; and a man of 
principal figure in the preſent company, then ad- 
dreſſed the projector and ſaid, If you will admit me, 
Sir, into partnerſhip in the conduct of your ſcheme, 
I will engage to le vy contributions to the amount 
of ſome thouſands, over and above the hundred 1. 
have already ſubſcribed. You are heartily welcome, 
Sir, replied the gentleman, either to join or take 
the conduct of the whole upon yourſelf, That is 
Wt R. 3. Ca not 
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not fair neither, ſaid another of the company; you 
Mr. Goodville, had the trouble of contriving this 
buſineſs, and you cught at leaſt, to have the honour, 


if not the conduct of your own plan. 


Mr. Goodville! Mr. Goodville! exclaimed 
Clement, eagerly ſtaring at him, and recollecting, 
as from a dream, the altered features of his quondam 
friend and benefactor. Pray, Sir, do you remember 
any thing of one Clement, a worthleſs young fellow, 
whom once in your goodneſs you condeſcended to 
patroniſe ? Clement! Clement! cried Mr. Good- 
ville, getting up and haſtening to him, and catching 
him in his arms; my dear Clement, my man of 
merit and misfortnnes, how rejoiced am I to find 
you! God be praiſed, God be praiſed, it is at length 
in my power to do ſomething material for you, 


Aut come with me to another room, I have ſome- 


thing to ſay to you; we will leave theſe gentlemen, 
to think further of the plan that lies before them. 
When Mr. Goodville and Clement had withdrawn, 


i Mr. Mole, ſaid one of the company, you are con- 


cerned in 3 number of theſe public beneſactions. 
Ves, gentlemen, anſwered Mole, I believe there 


is no charitable inſtitution of any note in London 


in which I am not a. truſtee, and to which I am 
not a contributor, For, though I do not ſet up for 
ſanQification by faith, yet I think I may pretend 
to ſome juſtification by charity. Let the vulgar 
herd pay their prieſthood for, cheating them out of 
their ſenſes, I give nothing to the fat impoſtors, or 
their lucrative fable; my ſubſtance is little enough 


far myſelf and the poor, Why, pray, Sir, ſaid 


b Harry, 
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Harry, are you not a Chriſtian? No indeed, maſter, 
anſwered Mole, nor any man who has ſenſe enough 
to think ſor himſelf, Be pleaſed then, cried Harry, 
to hand me that paper a moment; here, Sir, I daſh 
my name and contribution from the liſt of the 
ſubſcribers, He, who denies glory to God in the 
higheſt, can never have peace and good. will toward 
men; and, ſo Sir, you ſhall never be the amomer 
of a penny of my money. 

You talk as you look, my dear, cried Mole; 
like one juſt eloped from the nurſery, where you 
were affrighted by tales of ghoſts and hobgoblins. 
I acknowledge, gentlemen, the benefit of morality 
in its fulleſt extent; and, had Jeſus, the Chriſtian 

prophet, confined himſelf to his ſyſtem of moral 
precepts, I think he would juſtly have been 
eſteemed the greateſt philoſopherthat ever breathed. 
But, when he, or rather his diſciples, in his name, 
in order to enhance the authority of their miſſion, 
pretended to divinity in their maſter, the low-bred 
and ignorant wretches pulled together againſt the 
grain, and compounded ſuch a ſtrange medley of 
fighting inconſiſtencies, as are wholly everſive of 
every principle of right reaſon and common ſenſe. 
They taught that God was made a man; that, in 
order to expiate the ſins of the world, the innocent 
was appointed to ſuſfer for the guilty, That the 
ſins of all offenders were to be imputed to one WhO 
had never offended; and that the righteouſneſs of | 
him, who had never offended, was to be imputed | 
to Criminals of the deepeſt eye: that the Creator 
ſubmitted himſelf to the malignity of his creatures, 
; | and 
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and that God himſelf died a ſhameful death on the 
crols. And this, gentlemen, makes ſuch a heap of 
1 idiculous incoherences, as exceeds even the wor- 
ſhip of apes and ſerpents, leeks and onions, and 
the other garbage of Egypt. 

You are a villain, and a thief, and a liar, cried 
Harry, altogether inflamed with choler. Mole, on 
hearing theſe terms of reproach, inſtantly caught 
up a bottle and threw it at our hero's head, but it 
happily miſſed him, and only bruiſed the fleſhy 
part of the ſhoulder of the gentleman who ſat next, 
Harry inſtantly ſprung up and made at Mole, while 
the company roſe and attempted to interfere ; but 
fome he caſt on one hand, and ſome on the other, 
and, overturning ſuch as directly oppoſed him, he 
reached Mole, and, with one blow of his fiſt on 
the temple, laid him motionleſs along the floor. 

Then, looking down on his adverfary, I ſhould 
be ſorry, ſaid he, that the wretch would die in his 
preſent ſtate; here, drawer, run quickly and bring 
me a ſurgeon. Then, returning to his place he fat 
down with great compoſure. 

After a pauſe he looked around; I hope Gentle- 
men, ſaid he, that none of you are hurt. Indeed 1 
am much concerned for having, in any degree, 
eontributed to your diſturbance. But, had any of 
you a dear benefactor and patron, to whom you 
were bound beyond meaſure, whom you loved and 
honoured above all things, could you bear to hear 
him defamed and vilified to your face? No certainly, 
anſwered one; no man could bear it, cried another; | 
but, prayy aſked a third, how came you to call the 
gentleman 
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gentleman a thief? —Becaufe, replied our hero, he 
attempted to rob me of my whole eſtate. He en- 
deavoured to thieve from me the only friend I had 
in the univerſe, the friend of my heart, the peace 
and reſt of my boſom; my infinite treaſure, my 
never-ending delight! the friend without whom I 
would not chuſe to be; without whom exiſtence 
would become a curſe and an abhorrence unto me. 
Happy young creature! exclaimed an elderly gen- 
tleman, I underſtand you; you mean your Chriſt - 
and my Chriſt, the friend who has already opened 
his early heaven within you, 

By thistime, Mr, Mole began to move, whereupon 
Harry roſe, and, putting his hand in his pocket, 
Here, gentlemen, ſaid he, is one guinea for the ſur- 
geon, and another for the reckoning, When my 
companion returns,. be pleaſed to tell him I am 
gone to our lodgings. For I will not ſtay to hold 
further converſe with that bane of ſociety, that peſt, 
which the rulers in darkneſs have commiſſioned to 
ſpread contagion, diſtemper, and death among men. 

Harry went early to bed, but lay reſtleſs and 
much diſturbed in his ſpirit all night. Mr. Cle- 
ment had heard the particulars of our hero's beha- 
viour, which he partly diſapproved ; but, as he ſaw 
him already dejected, he did not chuſe to expoſtu- 
late with him for the preſent, ö 

The next day they returned to Hampſtead, where 
Mr. Fenton, notwithſtanding the conſtrained ſmiles 
of his Harry, obſerved an unuſual cloud and unea- 
ſineſs in his countenance. I want to ſneak with 
you, my love, ſaid he; and, beckoning him into 

his 
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his cloſet, he took him affectionately by the hand 
and made him fit beſide him. What is the matter, 
my dear, ſaid he, looking concernedly in his face; 
what is it that has ciſturbed the peace of the boſom 
of my beloved? 1 

Ah! Sir, cried Harry, I am indeed, very un- 
happy. I doubt that I am partly loſing my faith, 
and the fear of that has given me inexpreſſible 
horror. It is like tearing me from a fort, out of 
which there is no home or reſt for me in the univerſe. 

Here, Harry made a recital of the late affair to his 
patron, and, having cloſed his narrative, Is not this 
very wonderful, Sir, ſaid he, how or where in the 
world could this Mole have muſtered together ſuch 
arguments againſt reaſon, ſuch appearances againſt 
truth? How mult the vulgar and illiterate be ſtag- 
gered by ſuch objections, when, even I, who have 
been bred, as I may ſay, at the feet of Gamaliel, 
have not been able to anſwer them, otherwiſe than 
by the chaſtiſement which the blaſphemer received 
at my hand? 

Here Mr, Fenton ſmiled, and ſaid, Do not be 
alarmed, my love. We ſhall quickly diſpel the 
thin miſts of infidelity that were colle&ed to ſhut 
the Sun of Righteouſneſs from your eye. I confeſs, 
indeed, that this ſpawn of Antichriſt has compiled 
a ſummary of all that has ever been uttered againſt 
the, Lamb who was flain from the foundation of the 
world ; yet he is but a Mole in nature as well as 
name; and he, with his brother-moles, know no 
more and ſee no further than the little heap of dirt 
and 
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and rubbiſh, that the working of their own purblind 
reaſon hath caſt about them, 

Sacred depths and ſtupendous myſteries belong 
to this matter, and, when you are able to bear them, 
they ſhall be clearly and fully unfolded to you, my 
Harry : in the mean ſpace, a few {imple obſerva- 
tions will ſuffice to re-eſtabliſh the peace of your 
heart, 

As Chriſtianity was inſtituted for the ſalvation of 
all, the principal truths thereof are very obvious 
and plain, They ſpeak the language of nature, and 
all nature is expreſlive of the ſenſe thereof, What- 
ever is within you, whatever is without you, cries 
aloud for a Saviour, For fin hath been as the Me- 
zentius, of whom you read in Virgil, who bound 

the bodies of the dead to the perſons of the living. 
Thus it is that the fin of fallen angels, and of fallen 
man, hath bound change and corruption, diſtempe- 
rature and death, to the elements, to the vegetables, 
to animals, and even to the immortal image of God 
himſelf in the humanity ; ſo that all things cry out, 
with the Apoſtle, IWho ſhall ͤdeliver me from the body 
of this death ? So that all things cry out, with 
Saint Peter, Save Lord, or IT periſh ! 
Theſe are truths, my Harry, which all men, at 
. ſome time, muſt feel throughout their exiſtence, 
whether they read them or not, And he alone, 
who never experienced nor ever ſhall experience 
frailty, error, or ſickneſs, pain, anguiſh or diſſolu- 
tion, is exempt from ourſyſ{tem of ſalvation from fin, 
But what ſort of a Saviour is it, for whom all 
things cry ſo loudly & Is it a dry moraliſt, a legiſlator 
x of 
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of bare external precepts, ſuch as your mole- philo- 
ſopher required our Chriſt to be? No, my darling, 
no. The influence of the Redeemer of nature muſt, 
be as extenſive as nature herſelf. | 
Things are defiled and corrupted throughout ; 
they are diſtempered and devoted to death from 
their inmoſt eſſence; and nothing, under him, in 
whom they live, and move, and have their being, 
can redeem them, can reſtore them. 
O Sir, exclaimed Harry, his countenance bright- 
ening up, why could I not think of this? I ſhould 
then have been able to foil my malignant adverſary, 
at his own weapons. 
Our Jeſus himſelf, continued Mr, Fenton, ap- 
peals to the truth I have told you, where he ſays 
to the ſick of the palſy, Son, be of good cheer, thy 
ſins are forgiven thee. But, when the Phariſees 
thereupon concladed that he blaſphemed, he de- 
monſtrated his influence in and over the ſoul by the 
evidence of his influence in and over the body, 
What reaſon ye in your hearts? ſaid Jeſus; whe- 
ther is it eaſier to ſay, Thy ſins be forgiven thee, 
or to ſay, Riſe up and walk? Then ſaid he to the 
ſick of the palſy, Ariſe and take up thy couch, and 
go to thine houſe. And immediately he roſe up 
before them, and took up that whereon he had 
been carried, and departed to his own houſe, glori- 
fying God, | | 
Here it was neceſſary, for the performance of this 
inſtantaneous cure, that Jeſus ſhould inſtantly ope- 
rate in and through every member, nerve, and 
fibre of the ſick of the palſy. In like manner, 
his 
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his fins, muſt have been pardoned, by an inward 
ſalvation. 

But, pray, Sir, be pleaſed to inform me, how 
God could be made man? For this was one of the 
principal objections of Mole. 

God was never made man, my Harry, God 
cannot be debaſed. He could not degrade himſelf 
by any change into manhood, though he could 
aſſume humanity into God, Neither could God 
die or ſuffer, To this, Chriſt himſelf, who was 
God, and man, bears teſtimony ; where he cries 
out, in the agonies of his ſuffering humanity, My 
God, my God, why haſt thou forſaken me? And 
again, where, crying with a loud voice, he faid, 
Father, into thy hands I commend my ſbirit.— But, 
you are leading me ſomething deeper than I chuſe, 
to go, for the preſent. 

From eternity, God ſaw that, ſhould he produce 
any creatures in his own image, to be glorious by 
| his likeneſs and happy by his communication, he 
mult of neceſſity create them intelligent and free; 
that as creatures, they mult be finite; and that, as 
creatures who were free, they ſhould alſo be 
fallible. 

He, therefore, ſaw that all kk fall, ad he 
alſo foreſaw that ſome would ſall. But his graci- 
ouſneſs had provided an infallible remedy for this 
evil. He had provided a Saviour, 

Indeed, had no creature ever fallen, God could 
not have been duly glorified to all eternity, Mil- 
lions of his infinitely amiable qualities muſt have 
Jain an inſcrutable ſecret to worlds upon worlds, 
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While all his creatures were happy. in him, and 
participated of him, no diſtinction could be duly 
made between them and their Creator. Had evil 
never been, goodneſs would have ſunk unſpeakably 
in the ſenſe of its value, which is now infinitely 
heightened and glorified by the contraſt, Free 
grace and free mercy on the part of God, and pe- 
nitence and thankigiving on the part of humbled 
finners, would have been prevented of their 
thouſand endearing connections. And all the 
amities and charities, throughout the brotherhood | 
of man; all- the melting and fond relations, which 
the vine | Chriſt] infuſes throughout his ingrafted 
branches, bearing bloſſoms and fruits of divine fra- 
grance and flavour mult ever have remained, un- 
bleſſing and as dead, from eternity to eternity. 

But our God, my child, is as powerful, as he is 
gracious and wile, to bring light out of darkneſs, 
and life out of death, and infinite and ever-enduring 
good out of the limited and ſhort ſtate of tranſitory 
evil. 

To prove that no lin beneath himſelf could 
ſtand of their own ſufficiency, God permitted his 
two principal creatures, the moſt glorious repre- 
ſentatives of his divine perfections, to fall off from 
their allegiance, and conſequently from their hap- 
pineſe, with all their, progeny, The firſt was the | 
angel Lucifer who fell through pride, and the 
ſecond was the man Adam who fell through luſt. 
Theſe two capital fins of pride and of luſt are the 
genuine parents of all moral and natural evil, of all 
the guilt and miſery that ever did or ever can ariſe 
throughout duration. | 
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The firſt of theſe arch-felons deemed himſelf 
worthy of Deity, and, being unexperienced in the 
power with whom he had to contend, attempted 
to arrogate all worſhip to himſelf, and to rob his 
divine beae factor of glory and Godhead. 

The ſecond of theſe felons was tempted by the 
firſt to aſpire, through his own merits, at a godlike 
independence; to caſt off his allegiance: to the 
author of his being; and to expect knowledge 
from the ſenſual fruits of this world, alter. which 
he luſted. He accordingly took and ate of the tree 
that-was pregnant with all evil; and he fell, with 
his progeny, into all the depravity that the ſin of 
fallen Lucifer had introduced into theſe vaſt regions, 
now made more exceedingly corrupt and ſinful by 
the fin of, fallen Adam. 

Here, Mr, Fenton was interrupted. His man 
Frank entered, booted, and all beſpattered with 
dirt, and having whiſpered ſomething in his maſter's 
ear, Mr. Fenton turned afide his head to hide his 
concern from Harry, and ſtepping to his cloſet 
locked himſelf in; 

Nearly nine years had now-elapſed ſince the earl 
and his lady had ſeen or heard of their Harry, 
except by tWo or three anonymous notes, in a year, 
giving a ſhort account of his health and accompliſh- 
ments; inſomuch, that time and long abſence had, 
m a meaſure, worn him from the regrets. of the 
family ; excepting his brother Richard, on whom 
Harry's generoſity, in taking his quarrel upon him- 
lelf, had left an indelible impreſlign. 32 {05 26 

S 2 Lord 
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Lord Richard was, indeed, ſweetly. diſpoſitioned 
by nature, and of an aſpect and perſon extremely 
elegant; and as he had tutors in all branches, in 
which he choſe to be inſtructed, he learned ſufh- 
cient, to render him one of the moſt accompliſhed 
youths in the nation. He was alſo naturally 
unaſſuming and modeſtly diſpoſed ; but the unre- 
| mitted adulation of domeſtics and dependents, with 
the complimentary artillery of all the neighbours 
and viſitants, could not fail of ſome impreſſion, at 
leaſt ſo far as to make it evident that he was con- 
ſcious of his eee when he became familiar 
with you. 

He was, however, eaſy to all who applied to him 
for any favour, exceeding charitable to the poor, 
and particularly fond of our Harry's ebe 
and kind to her for Harry's ſake. 

With ſuch amiable qualities, he was eſteemed 
and beloved of all, and became the little idol of 
the adjacent country, inſomuch, that when he was 
ſeized with the ſmall-pox, the anxiety for him was 
univerſal, and the great manſion-houſe was hourly 
circled by people who came crouding, to 'enquire 
concerning his danger. 
The eruption was but ſlight, only a few ſpots; ſo 
that my lady was in high triumph, on obſerving, 
that the beauty of her darling ſhould not be defaced. 
But ah, how frail is the foundation on which mor- 
tality builds its happineſs! Who can inſure it, for 
an hour, for a moment ? on theeleventh day, when 
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lord Richard was ſuddenly taken with convulſions, 
and, in leſs than an hour, expired. 

Lady Enna, Counteſs of Moreland, from whom 
the ſeat had been newly denominated Enna's Feld, 
was preſent at the death of all that fhe held moſt 
precious upon earth, She had never left his 
chamber ſince he had taken to his bed: and was 
now carried off in a deep ſwoon, She never after 
recovered her ſenſes, except by. deplorable ftarts, 
to lament that ſhe was the moſt wretched of all 
that ever were created ; and, on the fecond day, 
ſhe alſo expired, and was interred in the ſame tomb. 
Never was ſeen fuch a concourſe at any funeral, 
ſince the funeral of Jacob, on which all Egypt at- 
tended, They crowded from a diſtance of thirty 
miles round. But, when they ſaw the old and 
reverend patron of the country, all covered with 
ſad and folemn | weeds: when they beheld his 
countenance exceeding all pomp of ſorrow, and 
conceived the weight that was then at his heart; 
envy was quite blunted and robbed of its ſting. 
They now lamented the living more than they 

_ mourned the dead; and the pooreſt among the 
poor looked down, with an eye of compaſſion upon 
the great man, now rendered as they deemed, more 
Pitiable and deſolate even than themſelves ; without . 

child or kindred; without any to continue his. 
name or his honours; without any who could claim 
a ſhare in his wealth or his woe; without any 

cauſe of further comfort or further cate don earth. 
During the following week the earl pt his. 
chamber, and would admit of no vifitor ©! Mr. 

- Meekly an old acquaintance arrived. 5 
ö 83 Mr. Meckly 
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Mr. Meekly had long eſtranged himſelf from 
Enna's Field; he had gone elſewhere, ſeeking the 
houſes of mourning, and breathing peace and con- 
ſolation wherever he went ; but as ſoon as he heard 
of the affliction of his noble friend, he haſtened to 
help him to bear up under the weight of his ca- 
lamity. He entered, and ſeating himſelf in ſilence 
| beſide the earl, he there wept an hour without 
uttering a ſyllable. 

My Lord was the firſt who ſpoke ; Mr. Meekly, 
ſaid he, my heart gratefully feels this proof of your 
love. Lou weep for me, my friend, becauſe you 
ſee, and kindly feel, that there is no other comfort 

for me on this fide the grave. 

God forbid ! God forbid ! ſaid Mr. Meekly, the 
beſt and greateſt of all comforts is coming to yau, 
my lord. Eternal truth has promiſed it, and he 
will make it good to you; blefſed are they who 
mourn, for they ſhall be comforted. 

Ah, Mr. Meekly, replied the earl, the — 9 
that you mention is promi ſed only to the broken of 
heart; to thoſe who duly lament the baſeneſs of 
their offences againſt ſo great and good a God. 
Neither do I deſpair, my friend, but that I may 
finally ſhare ſome portion of that comfort; for, as I 
feelingly acknowledge myſelf the greateſt of all 
ſinners, ſo I wiſh for grace to make me the greateſt 
85 penitents. x 

God de praiſed, cried Meekly, for the grace al- 
| ren given! There was a time, my lord, when, 
as you told me, you had nothing of theſe divine 
diſpoſitions; when the world, as you ſaid, ſeemed 
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to hold out happineſs to you in either hand ; when 
fortune, title, precedence, circling honours about 


vou, and within you youth and health, and àa re- 
velling flow of blood and ſpirits, wholly concealed 
the ſtate of your nature from you; when they hid, 


from you your own body of frailty, diſtemper, fin, 


and death, and left you occaſion to call out for a 


Saviour, as you felt nothing from which you de- 
fired to be ſaved. But God has now been graci- 


ouſly pleaſed to ſend you his monitors, and to call 


upon you by affliftion, that you, in your turn, 


may call upon him, who alone can give you 


conſolation. | 
It is not, my lord, to the mourners for ſin, alone, 


to whom comfort is promiſed, The ſtate of ſuffer- 


ing and mourning is in its nature of happy ten- 
dency to man, andat is, therefore, that the ſuffering 
Jeſus hath pronounced it bleſſed. | 

The God of ALL Love takes no delight in the 
ſufferings of his poor and pitiable creatures; neither 
would he-have made this ſtate of our mortality- a 


vale of tears and a ſtate of miſery, had it not been 


in order to conduct us through tranſitory evils to 


ever-during bliſs, where he himſelf will * all 


tears from our eyes. 


When Adam, by his apoſtaſy from his Maker, 
had converted all the goods of this temporary ſtate 


into evil incitements to luſt, covetouſneſs, and 


ſenſuality, God determined, by a gracious reverſe, 
to turn all the evils of corrupt and fallen nature 
into means of enduring good to his fallen and frail 
creatures ; he therefore appointed pain, aides, 

* | diſtreſs, 
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diſtreſs, and diſeaſe, to be his miniſters, his mo- 
nitors, and preachers within us, to convince us of 


all the evil of our depraved and mortal nature; to 


wean us from a world that is full of falſe promiſes, 
but empty of true enjoyment; to remind us that 
we are ſtrangers and pilgrims upon earth, to turn 
our eye to the Star that hath vifited us from on 
high ; and finally, through our ſufferings, to ac- 
compliſh the great work of his own ſalvation in us, 
Thank you, thank you, Mr. Meekly; theſe are 
comforting things indeed. They pluck comfort 
from the very depth of affliction. You have now 
rent the dark veil that long hung before my eyes; 
and the Sun of Righteouſneſs breaks upgn me 
through the clouds of my mortality.—But, what 
of death, Mr. Meekly, what is death, my friend? 
I am intereſted in the queſtion; my time is ap- 
proaching, When this body ſhall fall to duſt, and 
all theſe organs of ſenſation be utterly cut off; 
what remains.? What then ſhall follow ? By what 
means ſhall my ſpirit attain the powers of new 


perception; or am I to lie in the grave, in a ſtate 


of total inſenſibility, till the laſt trumpet ſhall 


" ſound? My nature ſhrinks, I confeſs, from a to- 


tal deprivation of the ſenſe of exiſtence. 

It is no way evident to me, my lord, that the 
body, is neceſſary to the percept;ons of our ſpirit. 
God himſelf is a Spirit, an all-ſeeing, all-hearing, 
all-taſting, all-ſmelling, all-feeling, all-knowing, 
and all-governing Spirit. He who made the eye, 
fall he not ſee ? He who made the ear, fhall he not 
hear * Wherefore, as our ſpirits are the offspring 
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of his divine Spirit, we may juſtly preſume them 
endowed with like capacities, 

Of this, my lord, I am confident as I am 52 my 
being, that he who, by faith, hath already put on 
Chriſt, ſhall break through death in the brightneſs 
of an immortal body, Sr and bleſſed to 
all eternity. ; 

Jam the reſurreftion and the life, faith JIrsus; 
whoſo believeti in me, though he were dead, yet ſhalt 
he live, and he who liveth and believeth in me fh 
never die. Death ſhall become a new and divine 
birth unto him, And the great Apoſtle ſays, there 
are celeſtial bodies and. bodies terreſtrial: but the 
glory of the celeſtial is one, and the glory of the ter- 
reſtrial is another, And again he ſays, for we know 
that if our earthly houſe of this tabernacle were dij- 

folved, we have a building of God, à houſe not . 
with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

Theſe are great things, indeed, Mr. Meekly, 5 
full of hope as well as incitements to divine 

ambition. 

But why, my lord, ſhould a new birth fk 
Jeſus Chriſt be thought wonderful? Is there any 
thing more wonderful in it than in the forming 
and unfolding of the whole ſtupendous mechaniſm 
of the body of our old man, from a ſcarce viſible 
ſpeck of entity ? Is there any thing more wonder- 
ful in it than the growth and unfolding of any 
common vegetable from ſome latent principle or - 
inviſible ſpeck in the ſeed, which not all the 
glaſſes of a Galilæo would be able to diſcover ? 
Were not theſe the *. facts of every day and 
hour, 


* 


1 J 
hour, incredulity would have laughed the ſuppoſi- 
tion to nought. But, I think, I have got about 
me, ſomething moſt ſurpriſingly analogous, and 
appoſite to the nature and manner of our new birth 
in Jeſus. 

Mr. Meekly then put his hand to his pocket, and 

took out a lump of matter, in form like a long and 
huge maggot, evidently without motion, apparently 
without life, and hard od incruſted all about to 
the feeling. 

What have you got there, my friend, ſaid the 
earl? An old worm, my lord, that, at this inſtant, 
is pregnant with the birth of a new creature, Im- 
poſſible, cried the earl, the thing is abſolutely 
dead. The body of the old worm is dead, indeed, 
my lord; but there is certainly a principle of a 
new life within it, that will ſoon maniſeſt itſelf in 
the birth of a very beautiful creature, And this 
you will find, if you leave it for a few days where 
it may get the foſtering warmth of the ſun through 
one of your windows, Have you ever ſeen the 

fly they call the dragon-fly, my-lord ? 

Les, and have admired the elegance of its ſhape, 
the mechaniſm of its double wings, and the luſtre 
of its irradiations, 

This maſs, my lord, of W inſenſible 
matter, is now actually pregnant with one of the 
ſame ſpecies. The parent, through whoſe death 
it is to attain life, was no other, as you ſee, than 
a vile ar:d groveling maggot, who once was fed 
and took its delight in the ordure of a jakes. But 


the new creature that is to be born from it will be 
quite 
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quite of a different nature. It will loath the food 
and occupation of its foul progenitor. It will ſoar 
ſublime over earthly things. It will drink the 
dews of heaven, and feed on the conſummate 
neQar and fragrance of flowers, 

This, indeed, Mr. Meekly, rejoined the earl, is 
to make the inviſible things of God vifible, even 
to the naked eye, by the things that are ſeen. 

While my lord and his friend were thus deeply 
in diſcourſe, Mr. John, the houſe-ſteward, came in 
and told his maſter that one waited in the hall with 
a letter for him, | 

A letter, cried the earl, what can I have to ſlay, 
John, to any letters, or any of the writers there- 
of ?—But ſomething is due to humanity, and it 
ſhall be paid; deſire him to ſtep in. 

Hereupon a ſtranger entered, whoſe figure in- 
ſtantly caught the eyes and attention of the earl 
and his companion in an aſtoniſhed captivity, The, 
youth was dreſſed in ſimple fuſtain; and his dark 
brown locks, tied behind with a black ribbon, 
flowed careleſsly between his ſhoulders; while 
ſome of the front ſtraying curls, as in ſport, alter» 
nately ſhaded and diſcovered a part of his lovely 
countenance, He bowed, he moved attration 3 
and gracefully advancing toward my lord, he agdin 
bowed, laid a letter before him, on the table, and 
then filently retired backward a few ſteps. _ 

They viewed him, they gazed upon him, as it 
had been the ſudden viſion of an angel of light. 
Mr, Meekly was not able to utter a word;; 
neither had my lord the power to lay a finger on 


1 


the paper that was directed to him till Mr, 

Meckly, at laſt, giving a great ſtroke on the table, 
cried ſuddenly out, I would lay a thouſand pounds 
of it! It is he! it is he !—My heart tells me he 
can be no other but your Harry Clinton ! 

Here Harry ſprung forward and, caſting himſelf 
precipitately at the feet of the earl, he claſped his 
knees with an eager reverence, crying, my father, 
my honoured, my dear, my dear father! and 
broke into tears. 

My lord, all in a tremor, attempted to raiſe him 
to his arms; and Harry, perceiving this, roſe and 
threw himſelf into the boſom of his father. But 
the carl gently and fondly put him off a little, and 
gazing intently at a countenance. that appeared to 
him lovely, above all that was lovely in the circle 
of creation, he gathered new ſtrength, and catch- 
ing Harry to his breaſt, he exclaimed in a tranſport, 

Let me die, let me die, fince I have feen thy face, my 
fon / - 

Thus my lord, in the recent eee of ſuch 

a ſon, forgot all his loſſes, and caſt the whole 
weight of his late calamities behind him, His eye 
could not be tired with ſeeing him, neither his ear 
with hearing the {ſweetneſs of his voice; and he 
continued to hold, to gaze at him, to careſs him, 
unmindful of aught elſe, unmindful even of his 
friend Meekly, who ſat enraptured beſide him. 

* Will you leave me again, my child? cried out 
the earl; do you intend to go from me again, my 
Harry? you mult not, you ſhall not leave me, not 
for an hour, no not for a minute; a ſecond loſs of 
_ 
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my ſon would quickly bring my grey hairs with 
ſorrow to the grave. Never, never, my lord, will 
I leave you, tenderly cried Harry; never, for a 
moment, will I forſake you again, my father, I 
come purpoſely to watch over, to comfort, to tend 
you, while I haye life, with all poſſible tenderneſs, 
affection, and duty. 

But where, haſtily aſked the earl, where is the 
murderer who ſtabbed my Peace? Where is that 
old thief, that robber, who rent my child from me ? 
Ah! my lord cried Harry, he is very far from 
meriting ſuch opprobrious epithets, He is a ſum- 
mary of all that is excellent, all that is amiable in 
Nature, He reſpetts and loves you too, above the 
world, and all that is in it deſerving of love, O! 
had you lately ſeen his grief for your loſſes, the 


floods of tears he ſhed, —for—for—for ! Here 


Harry could no more, but on the recollection of 


his mother and brother, burſt into tears, 1 


me who and what he is, whom you commend ſo 
highly ? 

Even the ſon of your own mother, my lord: 
my much loved, my revered, my molt , Benne 
uncle. 

Impoſſible, my child. That old deſpicable man 
my brother? No, no, my Harry, he muſt have 
deceived you, My brother was all that was amiable 
upon earth; the ſtraiteſt cedar in the foreſt. 
And ſuch he is at this day, my lord. But, alas, 
alas, he has been broken by the batteries of many 


afflictions; a man made up of ſorrows, and ac- 
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But tell me, my dear, continued the earl, tell 
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quainted with killing griefs. You wanted me not, 
when he took me, my father. You had other and 
richer treaſures, comforts that were infinitely more 
worthy your regard. But, little and deſpicable as 
I was, he had nothing but me. I became his only 
comfort, the only treaſure in which he delighted, 
Yet, as ſoon as he heard that you wanted conſo- 
lation, he choſe rather to be without it himſelf : 
and ſo he reſtores me to you, if 1 __ be any com- 
fort to you, my father. 

And where is this dear uncle, this precious 
brother, my Harry? Is he come with you ? ſhall 
I be ſo bleſſed to take him in with my eye, to take 
him in my arms, to petition, to obtain his pardon, 
to preſs him to my boſom, to my heart, to my ſoul? 
Where is he, where is this precious brother, my 
Harry ? 

He is not come with me, my Lord: he feared, 
as he ſaid, that you would not forgive him the 

- carrying off of your Ganymede, but he is deſirous 
of attending you on the firſt intimation, _ 

Then you muſt write to him for that purpoſe, 
to-morrow, my ſon, and diſpatch your invitation 
by ſome of our ſwifteſt horſes. The influence of 

his darling will, unqueſtionably, be greater than 

ttzhat of an offending and unnatural brother. Is 
this letter from him, Harry 7 lt is, my lord.— 

Then I will not peruſe it till I get by myſelf, It 
probably contains reproaches but too well merited ; 

or, poſſibly, matters of conſolation, too tender for 

me to bear, —But, Mr. Meekly, my deareſt Meekly, 
ten thouſand pardons!— Harry, take to your arms 


— 


„ 

the man in the world, next to your uncle, moſt 
deſerving of your ee moſt deſerving of 
your heart. 

Here Mr. Meekly kiſſed and embraced our hero, 
with all the tenderneſs of a father and the ardour 
of an old friend, | 3 73 

Mr. Meekly, cried Harry, looking earneſtly and 
fondly at him, do I not remember ſomething of 
that face, Mr. Meckly ? Are you not the gentleman, 
for whom J long ſince conceived fuch an attach- 
ment, to whom my heart cleaved, as I muy ſay, 
from my infancy ? | 
I am, my heavenly creature, anſwered Meekly, 
I am the man indeed whoſe foul was knit to yours, 
like the ſoul of Jonathan to David, the firſt mo- 
ment I beheld you; and who ſaw in you then, all 
thoſe. noble, and divinely humane propenſities, 
that I ſee arrived to their maturity this happy day. 

While Mr. Meekly was thus rejoicing, Harry 
happened to turn his head "aſide, and ſpying the 
lively portraits of my lady and lord Richard, he 
ſtarted, he roſe, and, gazing on them a minute, he 
went ſoftly to the window, and, taking out his 
handkerchief, kept his back to the company, while 


he vented-his emotions in a ſilent paſſion of tears. 


His father and Mr. Meekly perceived what he was 
about, but they did not diſturb him. He brought 
freſh to their remembrance all the paſſages of late 
affliction, and they filently joined a. flow of grief 
to his, But their tears were the tears of ſympa- 
thyſing humanity ; or rather tears of delight, on 
obſerving the ſweet ſenſibilities of their darling. 

T 2 | In 
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In the mean time Mr. Frank, who attended' on 
Harry, had whiſperingly given the mourning do- 


meſtics an intimation, concerning the perſon of the 


ſtranger who had an ived, Some of them well 
remembered him; 2 all of them had heard of 
him, and conceived a very kindly impreſſion of 
our Harry, They firſt expreſſed their mutual joy 
by kiſſes, embraces, and filent ſhakes of the hand; 
but, in a little ſpace, their congratulations became 
more loud and tumultuous, and the voice of exul- 
tation was heard through all the lower houſe. © 
Harry, hereupon, felt himſelf ſeeretly hurt, and 
turning to his father with his yet tearful counte- 
nance, my lord, ſays he, I beſeech you to ſuppreſs 
this unſeaſonable found of joy among your ſervants, 
in a houſe that ought to be the houſe of mourning. 
— My love, mildly and kindly anſwered the earl, 
I cannot wholly: refuſe, to my poor and afflicted 
people, ſome ſhare of that comfort which I myſelf 
feel on the return of my Harry. They are all my 
old and true fervants, my child ; this is no other 


than an expreſſion of their love to you, and to me, 
and I requeſt. you to receive them affectionately for 


my ſake. 

Here the earl rung a bell, and deſired that all his 
domeſtics ſhould come in. | 

"They accordingly entered. Harry perfectly re- 
collected Mr. John the ſteward, Mr. Samuel the 
butler, and old Mrs. Mary, the cook. He called 
them by their names, reminded them of old times, 
and took them in his arms with much affection. 
He then turned to the other ſervants, He took 
each 


6 

each oſ them by the hand in turns, and ſpoke to 
them, with ſuch a natural eaſe and lowlineſs, as 
though he himſelf deſired, in his father's houſe, 
to become alſo, as One of his hired Servants. Here- 
upon, gathering all about him, they catched and 
kiſſed his hand by force; and then kneeling around, 

they promiſcuouſly petitioned for bleſſings on his 
head; and riſing, retired in a pleaſing paſſion af 
ſobs and tears, while the enraptured earl beheld all, 


with à mixture of ſuch bliſsful ſenſations as he had * 


never felt before. 

It now began to grow late, and, aſter a ſhort 
repaſt, my lord propoſed their. retiring to bed J but, 
my friend, ſaid he to Harry, you muſt content 
yourſelf with being my Priſoner for the preſent; 
you mult lie in my chamber; I will not truſt my 
lamb from my fide, for fear of its going once more 
aſtray. Ah, my lord! cried Harry, there is no 
fear of that. My heart is wholly your property, 
and you have, thereby, a ſure hold of all that I am 
or can have. 

The next morning Harry impatiently roſe, before- 
the. ſervants were ſtirring; and unlocking the great 
door, and cloſing it ſoftly after him, he went out 
exulting on his premeditated expedition, He re- 
collected the happy ſcenes of his childhood, and, 
flying like a bird over the fences, he made the 
| ſhorteſt way to his ſtill precious mammy's. | 

When he approached tbe place of his infant en- 
dearments, he met his foſter-father going forth to 
his field with a ſolemn and melancholy air, on his 
uſual occupations, Harry * 1emembered. 

EW: the 
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the features once ſo delightful, and ſpringing to 
him, and catching at him, he kiſſed and claſped 
him repeatedly, and cried aloud, my daddy, my 
daddy, my dear daddy Dobſon ! how glad am I to 
| fee you once again! how is my, mammy, my dear 
mammy? how is little Tommy and little Rachel, 
and all your dear family? 

The old man, reſpectfully withdrawing a ſpace, 
I do not know you, my ſweet maſter, ſaid he; I 
never ſaw you before. Indeed but you did; many 
time, and oft, cried Harry, you carried. me in 
your arms almoſt the live-long day, and preſſed 
and huſhed me to ſleep at night in your boſom. 
Do not you remember your little Harry? Do not 
you remember my two dogs? Do -not you 
remember my cock? ; | | 

O! exclaimed the good old man, I now believe 
that you are my child, the deareſt child that ever 
was born! But I never hoped to ſee bim ſuch a 
thing as you are; I never thought to ſee ſuch a 
glorious. creature upon earth! 

Here old Dobſon returned Harry's careſſes with 
a two-fold force, and, blubbeting all aloud, had 
like to have ſmothered him with the intenſeneſs of 
his embraces. 

Bring me, bring me, cried Hatry, © to the ſight 
of my deareſt mammy, I: am all impatient to behold 
her! 

Not ſo faſt, ſaid gaffer Dobſon. I love my old 
loving Kate, and ſhould ſhe find you out of a 
ſudden ſhe would certainly die of joy. But I will 
bring 25 to her as a ſtranger, and ſo you may 


bring 
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bring matters about. And, indeed, I ſear that my 
own head is likely to be crazed by this buſineſs; 
for I do not find that I am the ſame man that I was 
awhile agone ; I ſhall grow too proud, doubt, and 
look down upon all my better neighbours. 
Goodman Dobſon then conducted Harry to their 
ancient habitation, where nurſe Dobſon was juſt 
up, and preparing to comb the heads of her children 
when they entered. | 
Kate ſays he, I have brought to you a young 
ſtranger, that ſays he can give-you ſome account of 
our little Harry, who, he ſays, is {till alive, not- 
withſtanding all your frights, and will ſhortly pay 
a viſit to ſome parts of this country; and who 
knows then, but that we among others may happen 


- to ſet our eyes upon him; and that, I think, woe | 


be a great bleſſing, my Kate 

O, no, no, no, exclaimed aurſe, without deigning 
to caſt her eyes on the ſtrangex; he is dead, he, is 
gone from me theſe many, many years! I once 
hoped to have his infant on my knee and in my 
boſom, but that hope i is quite Pa never, never 


hall I behold my darling again! 


Harry had ſeated himſelf juſt oppolite to out | 
when, looking up, ſhe ſtarted, and ſtared eagerly 
in his face. Do not impoſe upon me, William, 
fays ſhe; tell me, tell. me at once, may hap this is 
my child! ah, againſt the world! the dimple in 
that ſmile, is the dimple of my Harry, 

Here Harry Prung up, and at one leap, caught 


his riſing nurſe in his arms, crying, my mammy, 


my mammy, my deareſt mammy, do I live to be 


pPreſſed once more to your dear boſom ! 


But 
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But the poor woman breathed ſhort, and could 
not get out a word. Twenty times ſhe put him 
from her, and catched him to her again, gazing at 
Him, by intervals, with a frantic affection. At 
1 length, ſhe caſt herſelf back on the bench that was ö f 
1 behind her, and, clapping her hands together, ſhe 8 
1 ö gave a great ſhout, and burſt into a paſſion of tears; 
MWg. while Harry ſeated-himſelf beſide her, and gently 
j i} | drawing hef head to him, placed it fondly on his 
Be MR boſom, and mixed his tears with her's. 4 
1 This guſh came very ſeaſonably for. our loving 
| \ nurſe's relief, She ſoon recovered her breath and 
1 her ſenſes; and, ſeeing ſome drops on her Harry” 8 
| checks; ſhe drew them in with her lips, crying 
1 0 precious ; pearls be theſe! 1 would not exchange one 
bh. of them for the brighteſt diamond in the mines. 

Mammy, ſays Harry, I ſtole away to come and 

ſee you; While my father was afleep, or elſe I 
ſhould not have, had leave to ſtir from him a foot, 
But you and my daddy muſt promiſe to come and 
dine with me; we will have a table by ourſelves, 
- And do you, my dear mammy, ſtep to our houſe, 
and, if my father ſhould miſs me, tell him I will 

be back with him before breakfaſt, 

Harry then ſtepped into the village, and, re- 
membering gaffer Truck's houſe, he went familiarly 
in, and enquired of tiſe good woman how all the 

family was. Pray how is my honeſt old Bartho- 
lomew? ſays he, and how is your pretty daughter 
Molly? and above-all, what is become of my old 
friend Tom ? The poor woman, all in amazement, 

cried, a pretty Tom he is forſooth, to be friend to 

ſuch 
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fuch a ſweet young gentleman as you are. But 
truth is, that our Tom is prentice to a barber at 
next door, Well, ſays Harry, @hen gafter Truck 
comes home, tell him that his old AC Qaiptancrs 
Harry Clinton, called to fee him. 1 72 

Tom had juſt finiſhed an operation on a neigh- 
bour as our hero entered. How are you Tom, ſays 
he, careleſsly ? Tom gaped, and ſtared, and gaped; 
but anſwered not a word, Will you give me a 
caſt of your office, Tom ? Ay, that I will, Maſter 
as ſoon as you get a beard,” Why, Tom, you are 
grown a huge hulking fellow ſince I ſaw you laſt ; 
will you ſtep to.yonder green and wreſtle one fall 
with me? No, no, maſter, I ſhould hurt you; 
methinks I could throw a dozen of ſuch fair-weather 
gentlemen as you are, maſter, . 


Harry inſtantly ſeized Tom, by the breaſt with 


one hand, and by the ſhoulder with the other, 
when Tom, feeling the hardneſs of his gripe, im- 


mediately exetted his powers, and grappled with 
his advexſary; but Harry, giving him a ight foot, 
laid him on the broad of his back in the middle of 
his own floor ; but kept him with both hands from 
being hurt againſt the ground. N 
I believe, ſaid Tom, riſing, you muſt certainly 
be the devil, and come, as they ſay, to fling poor 
ſinners in the ſhape of an angel of light. Ah, Tom! 
Tom! cried Harry, this js not the firſt ſtruggle, | 
that you and I have had. Do you remember the 
bag of nuts and poor blind Tommy? have you 
forgot oy old friend, your little Harry Clinton? 
Bleiled 
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3 
Bleſſed mercy ! exclaimed Tom,” can you be my 
young lord, my heart's dear young maſter? I am 
indeed, anſwered ÞJarry, your old acquaintance, 


my dear Tom, your loving friend Harry Clinton, 
And fo faying, he took Tom about the neck and 


kiſſed him very cordially. . 

Tom, ſays Harry, I want you to take a walk 
with me. Tom inſtantly ended, and out they 
went. | 
As they walked along, Harry began to grow fad, 
Tom, ſaid he, do you know where my dear bro- 
ther Dickey was buried? Ves, Sir, ſaid Tom, a 
great way off, in yonder chureh- yard below the 
town's end. Do you know where the ſexton lives, 
Tom P In a little white 885 Sir, juſt i joining the 
yard, RT, 
As foon as they arrived, Tom called out the 
ſexton, and Harry, putting a guinea into his hand, 
ordered him directly to unlock the family vault, 
The man looked aſtoniſhed, but obeyed in ſilence, 


and Harry, as he entered, deſired the ſexton and 
Tom to wait at a diſtance, and Promiſed to be with 
them, by-and-by. ' 


He put to the door after him, juſt leaving light 
enough to diſtinguiſh the recent depoſits of the 
dead, | | | Fe 

O, ſaid he, as he advanced, thou true houſe of 
mourning, thou ſilent end of all men, how ſad art 
thou to ſenſe! how ſad. to me above all, who 
beareſt in thy dark boſom ſuch precious and beloved 


relics, 


Then, 
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Then, caſting himſelf on the coffins of my lady 
and lord Richard, as they lay fide by fide, and 
claſping his arms about them as far as he could 
reach, O! he cried, my mother, my brother, my 
deareſt brother, my deareſt mother, you are gone, 
you are gone from me, and you never knew the 
love that your fon and brother had for you. Ah! 
how did I flatter myſelf, what happineſs did I not 
* propoſe, in attending, ſerving, and pleaſing you! 
in doing thouſands of tender, and endearing ofſices 
about you! but you are ſnatched from me, my 
mother! you are ſnatched from me, my brother! 
all my proſpetts are cut away for ever. You will 
no more return to me, but 1 ſhall go to you ; and 
O! that I were laid with you. this minute in this 
ſtill and peaceful manſion, where hopes and fears 
ceaſe, and all are humbled together! 

Mean while, Mr. Meekly had gone abroad on 
his morning's walk, He met nuiſe on her way to 
the manſion houſe, and accoſting her in a Kind of 
triumph, my good nurſe; ſays he, we have bleſſed 
tidings for you, your Harry, your hero, is come to 
the country. I know it, Sir, I know it, anſwered 
| nurſe, it is but a life while ago that my babe left 
my boſom. 

Mr. Meckly then proceeded i in order to Join his 
young friend, enquiring bf, all he met which way 
lord Henry went, till at laſt he was directed to the 
church- yard. There he found Tom and the ſex ton 
who, on further queſtion, ſilently pointed to the 
door of the family vault, that hung on the jar. 

Mr. Meekly felt himſelf affected. and withdrew . 
to a greater diſtance; but ſtill keeping his tearful 
3 eye 
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eye on the ſad manſion that now held the living 
with the dead, i 

At length Harry came forth, drying his cheeks 
with his handkerchief. He affumed a conſtrained 
air of chearfulneſs, and joining Tom and the ſex- 
ton, obſerving that'a great crowd was gathering in 
the town. 

Who are thoſe, Tom? ſays he; I ſuppoſe, an- 
ſwered Tom, your honour's tenants and old ac- 
quaintances, who are getting together to welcome 
you to the country. If that is the caſe, Tom, we 
muſt go and ſalute them; and you ſhall Introduce | 
me, and tell me who is who. 

Mr. Meekly, perceiving that Harry was on his 
return, kept onward, aloof from lim, but with an 
eye on his motions. | | 

By this time, the crowd had ſorted then (Elves, 
the principals of the families into one group, the 
young men into another, and the fair maidens into 
another, and, as Harry approached, they : all fet up 
a joint ſhout of triumph. 

Pleaſe your honour, ſays Tom, this is my ſather, 
and this is gaffer Gubbins, and this Goodman 
Demſter, and this farmer Fellter, and ſo on. 

Harry, with the lowlinefs of a waſher of ſeet, 
would have kiffed and embraced them all in turns; 
but, preſſing about him, they ſeized a hand on 
either ſide, and cagerly kiſſed . alſo the 
ſkirts of his clothes all round. 

God bleſs your ſweet face! God bleſs your ſWeet 
face ! cried Goodman Demſter, Wwhoſo fees it in a 
morning, cannot fail, I think, of proiperigg the 
n day. 1 | 


When 
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When he came, in ſucceſſion, to the companions 
of his infancy, as he kiſſed and ſhook hands with 
each, in turn, ſome reminded him of having beat 
them at boxing, others at wreſtling, and all of his 
having played with them. 

Mean while, the girls panted, gazed at him, and 
longed to get him to themſelves. Sir, ſays Tom, 
here is your old acquaintance, my fiſter Molly; 

there is not a lad in the town whom ſhe is not able 
to toſs, except your honour, Molly looked full of 
health as Hebe, and roſey as May, and Harry 
caught her about the neck and kifled her very cor- 
dially. Do you remember me, Molly? O! an- 
ſwered Molly, I ſhall never forget ſince your ho- 
nour's lordſhip and I uſed to wreſtle' every day 
behind our houſe, Ay, Molly, cried Harry, there 
was no harm in it then; but a fall, at this day, 
might be dangerous to one of us; above all things 
take care of that, my good Molly. And, if you 
know ever a pretty lad to whom you have a liking, 
I will give you fifty guineas, for old acquaintance! 
ſake towards making up your portion, 

The reſt of the girls now preſſed for their ſhare 
of Harry, and it was with difficulty that he divided: 
himſelf with any fatisfactory equality among them. 

At length Harry's watch reminded him that it 
was time to attend his father; and, as he parted, 
they ſhouted after him, long liſe and health and 
honours to our townſman, our own boy, our Own - 
dear ſweet child! | 

In the mean time, Mr. Meekly had returned 
home, with his heart full of tidings to the earl. 
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When Harry arrived, breakfaſt was on table, and 
he perceived that his father had been in tears. 
But, no notice was taken of the affair at the charnel | 


houſe on either part. 


When breakfaſt was over Harry called in John, 
Mr. John, ſays he, can you tell me how many fa- 
milies there are in this village of yours? Twenty- 
fve families exactly, my lord. Then Harry turned 
to. his father and ſaid, if your lordſhip will be 
pleaſed to lend me five hundred guineas for the 
preſent, I will pay you very honeſtly the hour that 
my uncle comes to the country. Why, ſirrah, 
cried the ear], . pleaſantly, what right has your 


uncle to pay your debts, eſpecially to ſuch a great 


amount as you ſpeak of? O, my lord, anſwered 
Harry, I have already ſquandered away above fifty 
thouſand pounds of his money, and this is but a 
trifle, which I am ſure, I may very ſafely add to 
the reſt, a 

Here the earl looked truly aftonifhed. 7 ift ß 
thouſand pounds! he exclaimed, impoſſible, Harry! 
Why, you had neither ſuch ponds nor lakes, as 
mine, in London, wherein you might make ducks 
and drakes of them. How in the world could you 
contrive it? Where did you diſpoſe of them ? 

In hoſpitals and in priſons, my father, anſwered 
Harry. In ſtreets and, highways, among the 


. wretched and the indigent. Supplying eyes to the 
blind, and limbs to the lame; and chearfulneſs to 
the ſorrowful and broken of heart; for x were 


my uncle's orders. 
Let me go, let me go from this place, my lord, 
cried Meekly! this boy will abſolutely kill me, if 
* ſtay 


* ], 
I ſtay any longer, He overpowers, he ſuſfocyte | 
me with the weight of his ſentiments, 
Well, Harry, ſaid the earl, go to my deſk, here 
is the key of the drawer on the left hand, and 1 
make you a preſent of the key and the contents ; 
perhaps you may find there nearly as much as will 
anſwer your preſent exigencies. 

Harry went, and opening the drawer, was aſto- 
niſhed to fee it quite full of gold. However he 
took no more than juſt the ſum propoſed ; and, re- 
turning to his father, ſaid, What ſhall I do my 
lord, with that vaſt heap of money? Why, you 
extravagant rogue, replied the earl, there is not as 
much in it as will pay the debt you have con- 
tracted with one man. O! cned Harry, I am 
quite eaſy upon that ſcore, I will never affront 
my uncle by the offer of a penny. And, do not 
you think, ſaid the earl, that we have got poor | 
among us in the country, as well as you have in 
the city, Harry? I believe you may have got ſome, 
my lord, but then I am much more difficult than 
you may think in the objects on whom I would 
chooſe to confer charity. 'I look upon the money 
amaſſed by the wealthy, to have been already ex- 
tracted from the earnings of the poor, the poor 
farmer, the poor craftſman, the hard-handed pea- 
ſant, and the day labourer, whoſe ſeven children 
perhaps ſubſiſt on the ſweat of his brow, Where- 
fore, the objects on whom we beſtow theſe gather- 
ings ought at leaſt to be ſomething poorer, and 
more worthy of compaſſion than thoſe from whom 
the money was exalted. So ſaying, he ſtepped out. 
U 2 Amazing 
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Amazing boy ! cried Mr. Meekly, how new, and 
yet how juſt was that obſervation! I am, cried the 
earl; as it were, in a kind of delicious dream, and 
can ſcarce yet believe myſelf ſo. bleſſed as to be the 
father of ſuch a child, 

In the mean time, Harry had called John ade, 
Mr. John, ſays he, here are five hundred guineas, 
be pleaſed to ſtep and diſtribute them by twenty 
guineas to each of the families in the village. I 
would fave you the trouble, and give them myſelf, 
but that, for the preſent, my heart turns with diſguſt 
from their thanks and their honours, Tell them 
that this is a token in memory of my dear brother, 
to keep them in mind of him. Tell them further 
that I will have no carouſals, no. rejoicings, on 
account of my arrival ; and that it would pleaſe 
me infinitely better, if my return would. bring 
their late loſſes to their remembrance, and ſet them 
all in tears and lamentations, - 

My lord now propoſed a ſaunter into the nets, 
in order to procure an appetite for dinner. Accor- 
dingly the gate was ordered to be unlocked ; and 
they entered on a gravel walk, that was walled in 

on the left hand, and paled in on the right, along 


the verge of five canals that fell ſucceſſively, in 


caſcades, the one into the other. Beyond the canals, 


a vaſt lawn fled the eye, thinly interſperſed with 


trees of different, hues and natures. The lawn again 


was cloſed by an extenſive lake; and, on the fur- 


ther fide of the lake, the proipett was broken by 
ſeveral hills and-glens, that varied their forms as 


they opened. to the view.. Beyond the glens there 


aroſe 
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aroſe again to the eye, a huge foreſt of time-· imme- 
morial oaks; and, beyond all, there aſcended a 
range of romantic mountains, whoſe fronts were 
whitened here and there with impending rocks, 
but whoſe tops ſcaled the heavens, and confounded 
their forms and colours with the clouds, 

As they talked and walked along, they met wich 
a gate that directly thwarted their paſſage ; my lord 
thruſt his hand through the rails, for the key, which 
the keeper had leſt in the lock on the inſide, but 
could not reach it. We are all at full ſtop now 
ſaid he, unleſs Harry could make ſhift to climb 
over the gate; but no, do not, my dear, your 
foot might happen to ſlip between the rails and 
hurt you. I will obey your lordſhip, anſwered 


Harry, I will not venture a foot upon one of them. 


So faying, he eatched at the topmoſt bar with his 
lefthand, and throwing himſelf ſlightly over, opened 
the gate for his companions. The earl and Mr. 
Meekly ſtood mute, in utter aſtoniſhment, At 
length the earl cried, child you muſt furely be of 
more than mortal mould, or elſe you have a fami- 
liar ſpirit that conveys you through the air. I have 
indeed a familiar ſpirit, my lord, anſwered Harry, 
a ſpirit much humbled by the ſenſe of its own 
defects. 

On their return, John called his maſter aſide, 
and told him of his due diſtribution of Harry's 
bounty to the villagers. But my lord, ſaid he, 
when I went down 1 found. them all very bufily 
employed, in preparing bonkires and illuminations 
in honour of my young lord. This, however, I 

U was 
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was obliged to countermand; by his ſpecial order; 
and it has greatly mortified all your poor people. 
Well, well, ſaid the earl, it cannot be helped for 
the preſent; we muſt not dare to offend our Harry 
at any rate; and ſo theſe matters of rejoicing may 
reſt in reſerve till the arrival of my brother. 

Soon after ward our hero's foſterers came, decked 
out in their beſt attire; and Harry ordered a ſide- 
table to be covered for him and them; but my lord 


inſiſted on their dining all together. 


Harry placed himſelf very lovingly between 
them, at table, that he might help them, and prevail 
upon their baſhfulneſs to eat, 

When dinner was nearly over, nurſe enquired 
after the little beggar-boy, whoſe abſence, ſhe ima- 
gined, had cauſed the elopement of her darling. 
He is come to great fortune, anfwered Harry, he 
has found his father and mother, and is heir to a 
large eſtate. Harry then told the manner in which 
Ned had been diſcovered, and they were all highly 
pleaſed with the relation. 

But mammy, ſays Harry, what is become of my 
ſiſter Nelly, on whoſe milk I was ſuckled? And 
what 1s become of my little brother Tommy, who 
was but two years younger than myſelf ? They 
are both dead, my precious; but God has been 
pleaſed to give me others in their room. Well, 
mammy, I find we muſt all die, and ſome time or 
other that will be a great grief to one of us, which 
ever ſhall happen to out- live the other. I am ſatis- 
fied to die once, ſaid nurſe, but never let me hear 
n of your dying, = angel, I cannot ſuffer the 
_ 
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thought, ſhe cried, and burſt ſorth into tears; 1 
could not bear, I could not bear, to die a thouſand 
deaths in the death of my Harry, 

But, mammy, ſaid Harry, in order to divert. her 
paſſion, you have not yet enquired after the man 
with the beard. O, the old rogue, exclaimed nurſe, 
I cannot think of him with patience, Ay but mam- 
my, you muſt know that that ſame old rogue is my 
own darling uncle, an own, and only dear brother 
to my own dear father here. If that is the caſe, 
ſaid nurſe, I do not wonder he ſhould ſo greatly 
yearn after you; and indeed I'would rather wonder 


if all the world did not yearn and long after you, my 
love, | | 


And now, mammy, to ſhew you how much you 
are obliged to this ſame darling uncle, he has or- 
dered me to make you a.preſent of five hundred 
pounds, in payment, as he ſays, of the grief he has 
coſt you, And take no heed for your children, 
mammy, I will take that care upon myſelf; for 
this ſame dear uncle has made me a gift of the lands, 
and houſe, and plate, and furniture that he has in 
this town, and ſo you ſee I am. well able to en 

for you all. 
Here, my Pa caſt an eye of tender jealouſy 
upon. Harry, I perceive, my fon, ſaid he, that 
your uncle 1s your only truſt, the only dependance 
that you chooſe to have upon earth. Harry, with 
a glance of his eye, inſtanly caught the meaningof 
the eye of his father, and throwing himſclf at his 
feet, O, pardon, my lord! he cried, pray pardon 
the overflowings of a grateful and ſimple heart! 
| Weg My 
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My uncle is my property, but I am your's, my 


father, to be diſpoſed of in life, and in death, at 
your pleaſure, I do truſt, I do depend upon you, 
my father, and you have already overpowered me 
with the weight of your affections. mY 

My lord's eyes then gliſtened, and arog his 
ſon, and taking him fondly to his boſom, I believe 
1 have been wrong my love, ſaid he; and hereafter 
I ſhall always think fo, rather than think any thing 
amiſs in my Harry. But tell me, my dear, and 
tell me ſincerely; you ſpeak of your uncle as one 
of the richeſt and greateſt men upon earth; as a 
prince, as an emperor, enabled to give away for- 
tunes and provinces at pleaſure. 

And he is, my lord, cried, Harry, he is greater 
than any prince or emperor upon earth. For his 
Wealth, which exceeds that of a ſubject, is truly 
his own, and devoted ſolely to his happineſs, in 


making other people happy. 


And yet this is the man, exclaimed the earl, 
(turning an eye of penitence on Mr. Meek ly) this 
is the man, as I told you, my friend, on whom I 
looked down with ſuch provoking contempt; 


_ whom I treated with ſuch unpardonable inſolence. 


My lord-then enquired concerning the perſonal 
adventures of our Hero, in London, the account of 
which would have been more entertaining, had not 
Harry ſuppreſſed, throughout his narrative, what- 
ever he apprehended might tend to his honour, 

As ſoon. as the foſterers had taken their leave, 
my lord propoſed a walk to his gueſts in the gar- 
"us; and, after a few turns, thex ſat down in. a 

' | rural 
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rural arkbar, that was interwoven. all about with 
Jeſſamine and honeyſuckle. 
Mr. Meekly, ſaid the earl, I have often longed ? 
to hear the particulars of your life, and how you 
came to live by faith and not by fight, and to hold 
your converſation in heaven, as you do at this day, 

I can ſoon obey your lordſhip, anſwered Meekly, 

for my ſtory is very ſhort and very ſimple, and no 
way adorned with uncommon incidents, 
My mother died a few hours after I was born, 
My father did not ſurvive her two years ; and I fell 
to the care of my only kinſman, an uncle by my 
father's ſide. 

My uncle was an old batchelor, and though he 
was of a cold temper, and had no tenderneſs for 
any one, he yet ſpared no coſt in my education. 
He ſent me to Eaton ſchool, and from thence to 
Cambridge, where I remained till I took my 
degrees, I then went to London, bought a ſword 


Though my head had been duly ſtored, by my 
tutors, in the rudiments of our religion, my heart 
had not yet felt any of its precepts; and I conceived 
that to go regularly to church, receive the ſacrament, 
confeſs myſelf a miſerable finner, and avoid groſs 

vices, was the Sum of chriſtianity, - I therefore 
entered, without ſcruple, into all the faſhionable 
pleaſures of the age; and I held that, to pardon 
an affront, would have been one of ths * ſins 
in a Gentleman-Chriſtian. a 

One day, at James's coffee houſe, ee Stans 
dard and another gentleman engaged at backgammon 

for 


and laced-coat, and commenced. fine gentleman, - - 
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for five hundred guineas; and, as the ſtake was fo 
conſiderable, and both parties celebrated for their 
{ſkill in the game, we all crowded about them to ſee 


the iſſue. 


I happened to be next behind the n chair, 
and others preſſed behind, eagerly bending and 
looking over my ſhoulders. At length he began 
to fret, as the game was going againſt him. Pray 
gentlemen, he would cry, do not bear upon me 
ſo; for heaven's ſake keep off, you will make me 
loſe the game. Hereupon, I did my utmoſt to 
bear back from him; but the company preſſed me 


forward in ſpite of all I could do, till the colonel, 


giving an unhappily decifive caſt, turned about in 
a fury, and ſpit directly in my face. 

Indignation gave me unuſual ſtrength, and 
caſting all off who had borne upon me, I inſtantly 
drew my ſword, and ran the colonel through the 
body. The company cried out that all was fair, 
and opening a window for me, they urged me to 
eſcape. Accordingly I got off, rode poſt to 112 80 
and there embarked for France. f 

The colonel, God be praiſed, did not die of his 
wound. He lay under the hands of the doctors for 


about ſeven months; then recovered, and went to 


join his regiment in Flanders. 
Of this my uncle ſent me advice, telling me at 


the ſame time that I might return with ſafety, Ves, 


thought I, with ſafety to my life, but with death to 
my honour, I have taken revenge indeed, but not 


ſatisfaction. The colonel muſt be compelled to 


make me perſonal reparation for the affront which 
: he 
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he dared to put upon me. His recovery has again 
daſhed the ſpit into my face; and I will purſue - 
him through the world, till it is wiped from the - 
remembrance of all men, 

With this deadly determination 1 went poſt from 
Paris to Flanders, and traced the colonel from place 
to place, till I found him in a village on the road to 
Amſterdam. 

I believe, Sir, ſaid I, bluntly, you may not re- 
member me; for our acquaintance was ſudden and 
of very ſhort duration. I am the man in whoſe 
face you ſpit publickly at James's coffee-houſe, 
Then Sir, ſaid he, I am ſcarce yet recovered of the 
cauſe which you gave me to bear you always in 
mind, But pray, what may your commands be 
with me for the preſent? I am come to demand a 
remedy at your Hands, for the wound which you 
gave my honour, and which otherwiſe muſt 
remain for ever incurable. Ah! he cried, no man 
ever exacted ſo ſevere a ſatisfaction as you have al- 
ready taken; what then may be the nature of the. 
further reparation, that you are pleaſed to require? 
Either to aſk my * or fight me within this 
hour. 

That is very 80 upon me, indeed, replied the 
colonel; the honour of my- commiſſion will not 
allow me to beg pardon of any man, at leaſt in 
order to avoid a combat; fo, Sir, if you inſiſt upon 
it, I muſt obey your ſummons, though very reluc- 
tantly, I confeſs, Then Sir, faid I, meet me in 
half an hour with your piſtols and ſword, behind 
yonder little hill, 


_ Tha, 
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The colonel was punctual to the appointment. 
We both graſped a piſtol at a diſtance of twenty 
paces, and advancing, each ſtep by ſtep, cried 
fre! fire! fire! ſeeming determined to make ſure 
of his adverſary; till coming within arm's length, 
1 fired directly in his face, but the ball paſſed 


. through his hat, and only AY the {Kin of his 


left temple. : 
The colonel then took bis piſtol into his left 


hand, and reaching out his right to me, with a 
ſmile of great complacence, I think, Sir, ſaid he, 
I may now aſk your pardon with honour. And to 
convince you that I did not come to engage you in 
malice, be pleaſed to examine my arms, you will 
not find a grain of powder in the one or the other, 

Ah! colonel I then exclaimed, I acknowledge 
you my conqueror, both in honour and humanity. 
Had I been ſo unhappy as to kill you, and find 


your arms unloaded, 1 ſhould certainly, have done 
you juſtice, by ſhooting myſelf through the head. 


But why did I purſue you from kingdom to king- 
dom? Why. was I'unappeaſed by all the blood 


- that I ſhed? Was it from any malignity of heart 


toward you ? By no means; but while I lamented 
the miſery I had already occaſioned you, I was 

impelled to finiſh your deſtruction by a barbarian 
world, or rather, by the bloody preſcribers of 
cuſtom, whoſe cenſure I dreaded, worſe than death, 
or even futurity, Courage, colonel, incites ſoldiers 
to ſight for their country; but it is cowardiſe alone 
that drives dueliſts together, -— _ 

For three days, I remained with. my late enemy, 


A 1 warm friend, He then was obliged to 
return 


„ 

return to quarters; and we parted with a regret 
much exceeding the hoſtility with which we had 
met. ; 9 | 
On the departure of the colonel I went to Am- 
ſterdam, from whence I drew upon my uncle to 
the amount of ſeven hundred pounds. For I re- 
ſolved before my return, to take a tour through the 
Seven Provinces, though I had gone for a very dif- 
ferent purpoſe. 

During nine months 1 journied from place to 
place. Holland is, unqueſtionably, the wealthieſt, 
the buſieſt, and moſt populace ſtate upon earth, 
Not a hand is unemployed, not a foot of ground 
unoccupied z and, for a long time, I aſcribed their 
extraordinary proſperity to an induſtry and ingenuity 
peculiar to them alone. But on further obſervation, 
. I diſcovered the true ſource, as well of their in- 
duſtry as their opulence, and am perſuaded, that 
any nation, bordering on the ocean, might derive 
the like proſperity from the ſame ſpring. 

Not, my lord, that I think opulence a real be- 
neſit to a people, for man's life conſiſteth not in the 
abundance of his poſſeſſions. But I look upon in- 
duſtry, the natural parent of opulence, to be as well 
a bleſſing as a duty to man, from the time that he 
was appointed to earn his: bread by the ſweat of his 
brow. Many virtues, alſo, as well as temporal be- 
nefits, follow in the train of induſtry ; it makes 
men. healthful, brave, honeſt, ſocial, and pacific, 
He, who labours hard to acquire a property, will 
ſtruggle hard to preſerve it, and exerciſe will make 
him active and robuſt, Induſtry further incites to 
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commerce and good neighbourhood, in order to 


diſpoſe of mutual redundancies for the ſupply of 
mutual wants. And laſtly, it delighteth in peace, 
that its time and its labours may not be interrupted, 
nor the fruits thereof endangered by rapine and 
invaſion, and all this may be ſaid of nations, as well 


as of men. 


On my return to Amſterdam, from my tour 
through the Seven Provinces, I grew affected one 
evening in a manner I had .never before experi- . 
enced, I did not feel myſelf any way fick or in 
pain, and yet I wiſhed to exchange my ſenſations 
for any other ſpecies of malady, I was wholly 
pervaded by a gloomy deſpondence. I looked 


abroad for comfort but it was no where to be found, 


every object gave diſguſt to my diſcontented ima- 


gination. I ſecretly enquired of my ſoul, if riches, 
honours, dignities; if the empire of the world 
would reſtore her to joy? But ſhe turned from 
them and ſaid, all theſe things are aliens to my 
peace. Alas! ſaid I, tell me then where your 
peace may be found ? I know: not, ſhe replied, but 
I feel that I am wretched. 

For three days I continued under this oppreſſion 


of ſpirit. And on the third night an increaſing 


horror of deep and heavy darkneſs fell upon me, 
All hope died within me, and miſery ſeemed to 
open a gulph of ever deepening deſtruction in my 
ſoul, I lay all the night bathed in drops of unut- 
terable anguiſh, I wiſhed and ſtruggled to ariſe 
and change my fituation, but 1 felt that my mind 
was its own place and its own hell, from whence 
there was no remoyal, no poſlible eſcape, 

| I now 
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I now concluded that ſome how I muſt have 
ſinned beyond the meaſure of all finners, fince my 
damnation was deeper than that of any other, I 
therefore turned toward God and wiſhed to repent ; 
but, as I did not feel conviction for the fins of 
which I accuſed myſelf, no place for reception was 
found in my ſoul. 

Tremendous author! 1 cried, I find that thou 
canſt fink and flay at pleaſure, but canſt thou not 
alſo raiſe up and make alive? If all things have 

their exiſtence in thee, O God! is it not eaſy 
unto thee to impart to us ſome ſenſation of thine 
own peace, the ſenſe that it is thou alone who 
canſt be our ſuſtainer ? Save me, Jeſus, ſave me, 
from the hell of mine own nature! Save me thou 
Son of David, O ſave me from myſelf! | 

While I thus\prayed in an agony, my whole 
frame was ſuddenly overpowered and ſunk, as I 
ſuppoſe, into a ſtate of inſenſibility, till the fol- 
lowing day was far advanced: at length J per- 
ceived that I ſtill exiſted. 

I dreamed that I found myſelf in a deep and 
. noiſome dungeon, without a. ſingle ray that might 
even ſuffice to ſhew me the horrors of my ſituation, 
I attempted to riſe and grope about, but I perceived 
that I was tied and faſtened down to earth by a 
number and variety of bands and fetters, 

At length a ſudden light appeared, and diffuſed 
itſelf throughout the darkneſs of my manſion. 
When, looking up, I obſerved that the keeper of 
my priſon had entered, the doors being yet locked. 
His head, as I thought, was bound about with a 
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Tiara, from whence the glory aroſe that ſhone 
around me. In the coronet, inſtead of gems, were 
inſerted a number of thorns, whoſe points ſtreamed 
with inceſſant and inſufferable brightneſs. And on 
the golden circlet was engraved, in all languages, 
Jesus or NazarETH, Kine OF THE JEWS. 

Immediately my ſhackles looſened and fell away 
. themſelves, and I wiſhed to caſt my whole exiſt- 
ence under the feet of my Lord, but was ſo over- 
come with exſtaſy that I could not riſe, When 
looking upon me. with a ſmile of ineffable graci- 
ouſneſs, he approached and took me by the hand; 
and, at the contact, I ſprung up a great height in 
my bed, and awoke to ſenſations of indeſcribable 
bleſſedneſs. 

Thou art come then, my Lord, my ſalvation, 
thou art come, my Maſter! I cried; and I will 
cling inſeparable to thee: never, O, never more 
will I ſuffer thee to depart. Ah! I have felt, ſe- 
verely felt, what it is to be without thee, For in 
thy abſence, though but for a moment, lies the eſ- 
ſence of hell and miſery; ; but, in thy preſence, my 
beloved, is peace unſpeakable, and joy for ever 
more 

From that day, my nature 8 as it were, 
wholly inverted. All the honours and worldly 
reſpects, for which 1 formerly riſqued my life, 
were my averſion, and I turned from ſenſuality 
with loathing. | 

Nothing could now affront, nothing could of- 
f d me. As I totally deſpiſed myſelf, ſo I wiſhed, 
after the proceſs of my divine maſter, to be de- 
5 ſpiſed 
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ſpiſed and rejected of men. This made all others, 
the very meaneſt of human creatures, reſpectable 
unto me. Even in reprobates methought, I dif- 
cerned ſome uneraſed traces of the image and 
ſuperſcription of my God, and I bowed down 
before it. 

I grew weary of my own will, and I n 
prayed my Lord that he would rid me of it, and be 
inſtead thereof a controuling principle within me, 
ever influencing and directing me according to his 
own pleaſure, Turn me Jeſus, Maſter! O turn 
me, I cried, from all the evil propenſities of my 
own evil nature, though thou ſhouldeſt turn me, 
as thou didſt Sennacherib, with thy ruling rein on 
my neck, thy bridle in my mouth, and thy hook 
in my noſe ! Take my heart and affections captive, 
and into thine own divine guidance! compel me 
into all the ways and all the works of thy com- 
mandments ; till thy yoke ſhall become eaſy and 
thy burden light; till I ſhall move as down a. de- 
ſcent, wherever thy goodneſs would guide me; till 
I ſhall feelingly find and know-that = all thy ways 
are ways of mens and all thy paths are 
peace!“ 

This, my lord, may look ſome what like boaſting, 
but it boaſteth of nought, excepting Chriſt cruci- 
fied, whereby all worldly matters are +crucified 
unto me. | N 

Within about a fortnight after my conveifion, I 
received a letter from a friend in London, inform- 
ing me that my old uncle had ſecretly married a 


young creature, who was lately delivered of a ſon. 
_ Wa * That 
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That he nowopenly acknowledged her for his wife; 
and that this, as he feared, did not bode me any 
At another time, theſe tidings would have greatly 
alarmed me; but I was now equally indifferent to 
all events. 

In a few days after, as I was ſtepping out of my. 
lodgings, I was arreſted in the name, and at the 
ſuit of my uncle, for ſeven hundred pounds, the 
fum for which I had drawn upon him about nine 
months before. All the conſequences of .this 
capation immediately occurred to me. I perceived 
that my uncle intended to deprive me of my pa- 
trimony in favour of his new family; and, as I 
had no means for oppoling his machinations, ſave 
what lay in his own hands, I concluded that a 
jail was to be my portion for life; wherefore, I 
lifted up my heart, and ſaid within myſelf, « To 
priſons and to death give me chearfully to follow 
thee, O thou who art the life and refurre&ion.” 
My ſpirit had no ſooner uttered this ſhort ejacu- 
lation than I felt ſuch a weight of peace deſcending 
upon me, that my heart leaped within me at the 
proſpect of ſuffering, and I would not have ex- 
changed my priſon ſor a throne. 

While I quietly walked with the officers toward 
the place of my durance, they came to a great 
tavern, where they entered, and propoſed to.regale 
themſelves at my expence. 

Mean time a Dutch merchant, of great eminence, 
qld to be with his lady in the principal room, 
and hearing a buſtle in the houſe, enquired the 
cauſe;-and ſent for the chief bailiff, 


Soon 
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Soon after I was conducted into their preſence. 
They both roſe as I entered, and the gentleman 
approaching, took me familiarly by the hand and 
faid, in Dutch, Mr. Meekly I hear you are in diſ- 
treſs, and that is ſufficient to recommend you to 
my ſervices; but your appearance exacts ſcmething 
more from my inclinations. Pray let me know 
wherein, and how far it may be dit for you 
to command me. 

I muttered ſomewhat, as I ſuppoſe, inarticulately 
towards an anſwer. For I proteſt, my lord, I was 
ſo ſtruck, ſo awed, ſo confounded by his preſence, 
that I was loſt for the time to the conſideration of 
my own affairs, Mean while he placed me at table 
Juſt oppolite to the heavenly viſion: of his bride, 
and then went and reſumed; his feat: beſide her; 
- while I, gazing in filence and utmoſt wonder, re- 
collected thoſe lines of Milton, where, {peaking of 
Adam and Eve, he calls them 


% 


« the lovelieſt Pair 
That ever ſince in Love's Embraces met; 
Adam, the goodlieſt Man of Men fince born 
His ſons, the faireſt of her Daughters, Eve.“ 


The gentleman perceived my aſtoniſhment, and 
ſmiling, again aſked. me what ſum was requiſite to 
extricate me from my preſent difficulty. Ah! Sir, 
ſaid I, it is a ſum that far exceeds all human bounty ; 
and, indeed, I would not accept- the obligation 
from any man, unleſs I were aſſured of being ſhortly 
in a capacity to reimburſe him, of which I ſee no 
| likelihood, I think, no poſſibility. 


Here 
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Here I told him, in few words, how my father 
had left me an infant at the diſpoſal of my uncle, 
who had now put me under an arreſt for ſeven 
hundred pounds, which ſome time ſince he had 
freely remitted to me as in my own right, _ 

I ſee, ſaid the gentleman, your uncle is a villain, 
and means, by caſting you into priſon in a ſtrange 
Place, to deprive you of the power of bringing 
him to account. But he muſt be detected; it is a 
juſtice which you owe to the public, as well as 
yourſelf. And, as the amount of the pretended 
debt is not ſufficient for that purpoſe, here is an 
order on the bank in town for double the ſum, 
For this you muſt give me your note of hand, Be 
pleaſed to reimburſe me when it is your conve- 
nience, If that ſhould never happen, be under 
no concern; for 1 hold myſelf already repaid with 
uſury in the opportunity of in an 9 and 
worthy man. : 

O Sir, I cried, I bot: indeed I cannot, I will 
not accept it on any account, , I am patient, nay, I 
am pleaſed with the lot that % appointed me, Shall 
I, in an inſtant, break the yoke, and caſt the 
burden which my gracious maſter but this inſtant 
has laid upon me? No, Sir, I ſubmit myſelf to it 
with thankfulneſs ; I take his croſs to my. boſom 
and preſs it with my heart. 

O Meekly, ſaid he, you are a very miſdeeming 
chriſtian, if you think yourſelf intitled either to 
aſſume or retain your croſſes at will. There is too 


much of ſelf righteouſneſs in ſuch a zeal, Meekly. 


Humility would rather bid the will of our maſter 
Boi to 
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to be done; and he offers you enfranchiſement by 
my hand. Do, my dear Sir, cried the angel beſide 
him, do, let me petition, let me perſuade you to 
| accept this little inſtance of our good-will to ſo good 
a creature. Though my lord here has not been 
able to prevail, a lady has ſuperior claims, and ; 
muſt not be refuſed. 

Quite ſunk, quite overwhelmed, I 2 in- 
voluntarily on my knees before them. Bleſſed pair, 
I exclaimed, bleſſed and beauteous beyond expreſ- 
ſion; if angels are like you, what happineſs muſt 
be in heaven! I could no more, my words were 
choaked by my riſing emotions. 

My benefaQor then roſe, and coming tenderly 
toward me, he took me warmly in his arms, Mr. 
Meekly, ſays he, do not oppreſs me, I pray you, 
by this exceſs of acknowledgement; I am but a 
worthleſs inſtrument in the hands of your beloved; 
for, from him, and him alone, is every good gift, 
and even the will of the giver. O, Mr. Meckly, 
added the lady, her eyes glittering through water, 
we thank you, wecordially thank you, Mr. Meekly; 
you have occaſioned us much pleaſure this day, I 
aſſure you; and the means of our s ſhould 
be delightful in our eyes. 

My patron then rung a bell, and ordered kai 
principal attendant into his preſence ; when, putting 
the order into his hand, here, ſays he, take this, 
with the bailiff, directly to the bank; there pay 
him his demand of ſeven kundred pounds and fees; 
and bring me a hundred pounds in caſh, and the 
remainder in bills on London. Then, calling for 
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pen and ink, he drew the following ſhort note, © I 


owe you fourteen hundred pounds.” To which I 


ſigned Charles Meek ly. 

On the return of the meſſenger, I was put in 
poſſeſſion of the caſh and bills, and a dinner of 
little elegancies was ſerved up. | 

After a ſhort repaſt, the decanters and glaſſes 
being placed, and the attendants diſmiſſed, my two 
patrons gave a looſe to ſocial joys, and invited me 
to be a partaker in their feſtivity. Never was I, 
nor ever ſhall I again, be witneſs to ſuch flights of 
fancy, ſuch a ſpontaneous fluency of heart-ſpringing 
glee! with what pleaſure did erudition caſt off its 
formal garb ! how delightingly did wiſdom aſſume 
the ſemblance, and at times the very phraſe of 
childhood ! they laughed, they rallied me, them- 
ſelves, and the world. Their merriment was as 
the breaking forth and exuberance of overflowing 
innocence and virtue, Conceive to yourſelf, my 
lord, a large room ſurrounded with benches, 
whereon are ſeated the principal philoſophers, lite- 
rati, lawyers, ſtateſmen, chief captains, and chief 
conquerors in all ages ; then think you behold two 
ſportively obſervant children in the midſt, looking 
and laughing at the inſignificance of the ſeveral 
ſages; taking off and holding up the ſolemnity and 
ſelf-importance of each profeſſion in caricature 
and. ſetting the whole world, with all its wiſdom, 
its toils, and boaſted acquirements, its ſolicitudes, 
applications, and atchievements at nought. 

The gentleman, indeed, pretended, and only 
pretended, to defend the ſophiſts, the valiant, and 
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the renowned of his ſex; but, he evidently exulted 
in his own defeat; while the lady, with a drollery 
amazingly voluble, ran through the ſchools of phi- 


loſop , the ſyſtems of human policy, and hiſtories | 


of heroiſm, unpluming the creſted, bringing the 
lofty low, and depreciating and reducing all mag- 
nitude to miniature, And all this ſhe did with ſuch 


looks, eyes, and attitudes of bewitching tranſition, 


as would have infuſed faſcination into old age and 
uglineſs ; what muſt it have done when accompanied 
by a beauty that ſcarce ever was equalled, that 
could not be exceeded ? 


At length the enraptured huſband; no longer 


able to contain, bent toward her with looks full of 
ſoul-darting delight, and, reſtraining his arms that 


would have cruſhed her to his boſom, O, my Louiſa!” 


he cried, you are too much, too precious a treaſure 


for me! But, giving him a ſweetly petulant pat on 


the cheek, away you rogue, ſhe * I will have 
none of your mockeries ! 

What can expreſſion add further to this divinely 
pre-eminent of human creatures? Whatever was 
her preſent glance, aſpect, or poſture, you would 
have wiſhed to fix her in it, that you might gaze 
and admire for ever, But, when ſhe varied the 
enchantment of her action and attitude, you forgot 
the former attractions; and ſhe became as it were, 
a newneſs of ever-riſing delight, 

Alas! how etranſient, how momentary was the 


bliſs I then enjoyed! A chariot and fix pied horſes 


drove up to the door, attended by a retinue of ten 


or twelve men, all armed, gallantly moynted, ny 
in rich apparel. 
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My dear Meekly, mournfully ſaid my bene factor, 
I am ſorry that we are deſtined to different apart- 
ments. I lodge to night at a Villa belonging to 
one of my correſpondents, and to-morrow we ſet 
out to viſit ſome of the German courts. Fare you 
well, Meekly, for a ſhort ſeaſon at leaſt, 
I would have caſt myſelf at his feet. It was an 
emotion, a propenſity which I could not reſiſt ; 
but he prevented me, by kiſſing and caſting his 
arms affeRionately about me, The lady then turned 
to me, and, with a ſmile of heart-captivating graci- 
ouſneſs, God be with you, God be with you, my 
good Mr, Meekly, ſhe cried, perhaps we may mect 
e'er long in your own England. I anſwered not, 
but, bending on one knee, I caught her hand, 
preſſed it fervently to my lips, and permitted her to 
depart. ; 
Alas, they did depart. I ſaw them for the laſt 
time. They mounted their carriage, and being 
ſeated, they bent forward, and, bowing to me with 
a fixed regard, off they drove, and tore away with 
them, as I thought, the beſt part of my ſoul, 
I followed them with ſtraining eyes: when out 
of fight methought I held them ſtill in view; and 
I blefſed and kiſſed, in imagination, the very 
ground over which they went. At length I awoke 
From my delirium, and with flow and heavy ſteps 
turned back into the houſe, 1 
| I had not yet, through ſhame, ſo 4 en- 
quired the name of my benefactor. I therefore 
called to my hoſt, in order to inform myſelf of all 


that I could learn concerning him ; as alſo to make 
| | | out 
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out a bill, for it had not been called for, and I 
pleaſed myſelf with the thought of diſcharging a 
reckoning that my friends had forgotten. When I 
queſtioned my hoſt on this head, he put his hands 
to his fides and broke into a violent fit of laughter; 
no, no, maſter, ſaid he, there is nothing for any 
one to pay in this houſe, I aſſure you; mynheer 
never troubles himſelf about thoſe matters, his 
major domo pays all; , and for eyery gueſt too 
that happens to be in the ſame inn with his maſter, 

Why pray, ſaid 1, is he a lord ? A lord, quotha? 
Not ſo little as that comes to neither; no Sir, he 
is a prince, the very prince of our merchants, and 
our merchants are princes above all lords. And 
pray how do they ſtyle or call him? He has many 
names and titles : when our traders ſpeak of him, 
they call him mynheer Van Glunthong: but others 
my lord the friend to the poor. 

The remainder of my ſtory is very ſhort, and 
flill more inſignificant. I foon ſet out for England, 
in order to file a bill againſt my uncle, and compel 
him to diſcover what patrimony my father had left 
me. But God was pleaſed, in the mean ſpace, to 
cut off all debate ; his wife and child had died of 
an epidemic diſtemper, and he did not ſurvive 
them above a fortnight, He left me a penitential 
letter, with a ſmall Will incloſed, whereby I be- 
came entitled to three hundred a year in right of 
my father, and an additional four hundred in right 
of my uncle, with a ſum of near three thouſand 
pounds in ready money. | 

If I know my own heart, the only cauſe of re- 
Joicing, that I felt on that occaſion, was, that it put 
Vo, II. X it 
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it in my power to diſcharge my pecuniary obliga- 
tions to my late generous preſerver. I immediately 
wrote and tranſmitted bills to Holland for. the pur- 
pole, but the bills were returned, and I could hear 


- no tidings concerning the reſidence of my patron. 


I then put out his fourteen hundred pounds to the 
beſt ſecurities that I could procure. It is now cloſe 
upon five and thirty years ſince I ſaw him; and in 
that time the principal, with the intereſt upon in- 
tereſt, yearly turned into a capital, has amounted 


to nearly five thouſand pounds, one penny of 


which I never touch, but hold the whole as ſacred. 

Mean time, it has coſt me hundreds upon hun- 
dreds in correſpondencies, advertiſements, and 
even in ſpecial meſſengers to ſeveral parts of Eu- 
rope to diſcover where this greateſt, this moſt emi- 
nent of men could have concealed himſelf; but 
alas, my ſearch proved as fruitleſs as that of the 
miſex in hunting after the pearl of mighty Price. 

During thoſe five and thirty years, the Image of 
the perſons of thoſe my two gracious patrons never 
left my memory, were ever at my heart, Ah, I 
would ſay to myſelf, they are dead, they are dead, 
or rapt, perhaps, like Elijah alive into heaven; 


fleſh and blood, refined as theirs, might eaſily paſs 


through the fire of the love of God, to the place 
of its bliſs. And again it was my daily and ardent 
petition, that, if their mortal was not yet ſwallowed 
up of immortality, I might once ſet my eyes upon 

them before I died. | 
Here Mr. Meekly ended.—I thank you, my dear 
friend, ſaid the earl, for your hiſtory ; it has en- 
: tertained 
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terfained me moſt pleaſingly, and I have alſo been 
highly edified by ſome paſſages in it. But, with 
reſpect to the glimpſe that you had of your two 
wonderful friends, I think it muſt have been a 
viſion ; for, I never ſaw in nature, nor read in 
fiction, of any thing comparable to the excellencies 
that you have deſcribed in that exalted pair. If it 
was a viſion, my lord, it muſt have been one of 
bleſſed angels indeed ; but I hope you will allow 


that the benefits which they conferred were no 
way viſionary, O, Mr. Meekly, laid Harry with 


a ſigh, the picture that you have drawn of that dear 
lady has almoſt given me a diſtaſte to all the reſt of 
her ſex. Ah, might I meet hereafter ſome daughter, 
ſome deſcendent, ſome diſtant likeneſs of her, how 
happy ſhould I think myſelf! May heaven ſucceed 
yourominous wiſh, my deareſt child, cried Meekly! 
It is juſt, perhaps prophetic that it ſhould be ſo, 
For, never did I ſee ſo perfect reſemblance between 
any two creatures, as between the conſort of that 
bewitching woman and yourſelf; it ſtruck me, the 
other night, the moment you entered the room; 
and I thought that T beheld” my very benefactor 
newly ariſen, like a young Then, from the aſhes 
of old age. 


Near a fortnight more elapſed, withont any news - 


or notice from Mr. Clinton, or from the meſſenger 
who was ſent diſpatch for him. Harry daily * 
vanced in the favour and familiarity of his father, 
and Mr. Meekly continued with them in a moſt 
pleaſing ſociety. | 

X 2 On 
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On a fine morning, as they were walking toge- 
ther toward the village, this is the firſt time, my 
Harry, ſaid the earl with a ſigh, that 1 have ven- 
tured to turn my face this way fince the death of 
my wife and the interment of your dear bro- 
ther, O, my Lord, cried Harry, I would gladly 
exchange my lot in life with the meaneſt of yonder 

cottagers, who earns his daily bread by the labour 
of his hands, provided I might thereby reſtore 
them both to your bolom. Not ſo, not ſo, my ſon, 
fervently replied the earl, I would not loſe my 
Harry, though I were thereby to reſuſcitate all 
that are dead in England. I have no. cauſe, no 
manner of right to complain, I am {till happy, | 
wonderfully happy, too happy in the poſſeſſion of ö 
ſuch a child. 
| - Juſt then. a-great ſhouting and uproar was * 
| in the village. The huge maſtiff, belonging to Pelt 
the tanner, had run mad, and came foaming up the 
road, purſued by a crowd of the townſmen, armed 
with ſtaves, ſpits, and pitchforks. The dog ruſhed 
on at ſuch a rate that there was no poſſibility for 
our company to eſcape him; and Harry, obſerving 
that he made directly toward his father, threw him- 
ſelf full in his way. Inſtantly the envenomed 
monſter ſprung up and'caſt himſelf open mouthed 
upon our hero; but Harry, with a wonderful pre- 
ſence of mind, having wrapped his left arm in the 
ſkirt of his coat, daſhed it into the frothing jaws 
of the terrible animal, when, giving a trip, at the 
ſame time, to his hinder legs, he threw him flat on 
the ground, and, ſpringing, up into the air, he 
deſcended 
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deſcended upon him with all the force of his heels, 
and daſhed his bowels to pieces; whereupon the 
creature uttered a faint howl, ſprawled awhile, and 
expired, | N 

The earl and Mr. Meekly ſtood yet awhile pale, 
aſtoniſned, and unaſſured; and my lord looking 
about in a panic, cried, where is the dog, what's 
become of the mad dog? In the mean time the vil- 
lagers came on in full purſuit, crying out, the mad 
dog, the mad dog, take care of the mad dog. But, 
when they all arrived, and beheld their huge ene- 
my looking formidable even in death, never was 
amazement. equal to theirs. They ſtared at the 
ear], Meekly, and Harry, in turns; and ſeeing no 
weapon in any of their hands, God, cried goodman 
Demſter, God has been wonderfully gracious in 
your deliverance, my Lord; for nothing leſs than 
a thunderbolt could ſo ſuddenly have ſtricken this 
monſter dead. I proteſt, ſaid the earl, I was fo 
much alarmed that I know not how it happened, I 
remember nothing further than that my dear child 
thruſt himſelf between his father and danger. But 
I beheld, ſaid Meekly, when with one ſtroke of 
his arm, he daſhed the creature to the ground, and 
then inſtantly cruſhed him to death with his feet. 
Not I, Mr. Meekly, modeſtly replied Harry ; God 
gave me ſtrength for the ſeaſon in defence of my 
father, But are you not bit, are you not hurt, my 
child? cried the earl, coming up tremblingly. to 
his ſon. Not touched, indeed, my lord, Glory 
for that in the higheſt,” exultingly cried the earl. 

I knew, exclaimed Tom Truck, with a ſhout and 
look of triumph, I knew it could be no other but 
X 3 ; my 
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my brave and noble young maſter Who did the 
feat. On my life, cried farmer Felſter, he is able, 
with his naked arm, like another young David, to 
ſave his lambs from the jaws of the lion, and the 
paws of the bear. 

Though theſe praiſes ſerved duly + to put our hero 
to confuſion, they went trickling, like balm of 
Gilead, to the heart, of his father, Pelt, ſaid the 
earl, let it be your taſk to flea and tan me the hide 
of your own dog. I will have his ſkin ſtuffed with 
incenſe, and his nails of ſolid gold ; and he ſhall 
hang up in my hall, from generation to generation, 
to commemorate the piety and proweſs of my ſon ; 
mean while, my goed friends, I invite you all, 
with your families, kinsfolk, and neighbours, to 
come and feaſt with me this day. Sorrow hath en- 
dured her night; but joy cometh, with my child, 
and ariſeth on us as a new morning. 

In the afternoon all the townsfolk and neigh- 
bours, with their wives and children, convened to 
the great houſe, having their cattle and themſelves 
heavy laden with faggots for a magnificent illumi- 
nation. The whole court was ſpread with tables, 
and the tables with victuals and liquors. | 

The earl, in the joy for his own eſcape, and the 
recent proweſs of his young hero, went forth with 
a chearful countenance, and graciouſly welcomed 
all his gueſts; whereat they wiſhed health and 
long life to his lordſhip and their young lord, and, 
giving a joint huzza, fat down to their banquet, 
From whence, after a night far ſpent in carouſal, 
their great fire being out, and their ſpirits exhauſted, 
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they peacefully: helped each other to their re- 
ſpective homes; regretting however, that they had 
not been honoured with the preſence of their 


young maſter among them. For Harry had be- 


ſought his father to diſpenſe with him awhile, from 
partaking in any ſcene of feſtivity, eſpecially 
when appointed in his own honour; and Mr. 
Meekly highly applauded his motion. 

On the eve of the following day Mr. Meekly 
rode abroad on a charitable viſit to a dying man in 
the neighbourhood, and my lord was fondly toying 
with his darling as they ſtood at the hall door, 
when Harry ſpied a mourning coach turning up 
the lower end of the great avenue, and inſtantly 
cried out there is my uncle! and oft he ſhot like 
lightning. The coach drove but flowly, Harry 
was up with it in a twinkling, and vaulting in at 


the window, was in the inſtant in the boſom of his 


beſt friend and patron. 

In the mean time the earl had retired into the 
houſe in great agitation. He feared and was jealous 
of the manner in which his brother would meet 


him, and this gave him equal doubt and heſitation 


reſpecting the manner in which he ought to receive 
his brother. Mr. Clinton on the other hand, was 


not wholly without ſome fimilar emotions; ſo that 


when Harry introduced his uncle into the parlour, 


no two noble perſonages could ſalute each other a 


with a more diſtant reſpect. 


The earl however, on caſting a glance upon the 
face of hig brother, felt a tide of returning affec- 
tion, and, lifting up his hands and eyes, exclaimed, 


A 
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it is he, it is he! my Harry, my Harry Clinton! 
my dear, my long loſt, my long ſought brother! 
then haſtened forward, in a guſh of paſſion, and 
caught him in eager arms. When Mr. Clinton, 
alternately folding the earl to his boſom, cried, I 
am content, O my God! give me now to depart in 
peace, fince at laſt I find and feel that I have 
indeed a brother ! 

Our hero obſerving the violence of their emo- 
tion, interpoſed with a gentle care, and ſupporting 
them to ſeats, placed them tenderly by each other, 

For a while they both ſat filent with a handker- 
chief at their eyes, till the earl turned, and plain- 
tively ſaid, you do not forgive me, Harry Clinton; 
you never will, you never can forgive me, my 
brother! Whereupon Mr. Clinton caught up the 
earl's hand to his lips, and preſſing it with a fer- 
vent reſpe&, cried, my brother and my lord, 25 
brother and my lord! 

O then, ſaid the earl, you do 8 me I find; 
but never can I, never will I forgive myſelf. My 
faults toward you, my nobleſt brother, for theſe 
many long years have been ever before me; my 
neglects, my pride and inſolence, my contemptuous 
treatment of one ſo highly my ſuperior; of my 
Harry, the only boaſt and glory of our houſe! | 

Mean while our hero ſtood aloof with his head 
"averted, weeping and ſobbing with evident agita- 
tion. Till Mr. Clinton cried, no more, my bro- 
ther, no more, I beſeech you! It is already too 
much; I cannot bear my preſent exceſs of grateful 


_ _ affection for you; it ſtruggles to ruſh forth, but 
utterance 


utterance is not given. Beſide we ſhall break the 
heart of our dear child there; his nature is too 
tender to ſupport ſuch a ſcene as this. 

Harry then ſmilingly turned his ſace, toward his 
parents, all ſhining through tears, as the ſun in a 
ſhower. And advancing, and kneeling before 
them, as they ſat, he took the hands. of each, alter- 
nately and preſſed them in ſilence to his lips. 

In about- an hour after, while their affections 
were {till at the higheſt, but their ſpirits ſomewhat 
compoſed, Mr, Meekly returned. The earl im- 
mediately roſe, and advancing, took him by the 
hand with a cordial familiarity. Mr. Meekly, fays 
he, I ſhall now have the pleaſure of introducing 
you to that ineſtimable brother of whom you have 
heard me ſpeak ſo often, Brother, this is Mr. 
. Meekly, my beſt and worthieſt friend, | 

Mr. Clinton roſe and advanced; and Meekly 
approached with an abaſed reverence, not ventur- 
ing to look up, but ſaluted him as he would —y 
\ ſaluted an angel of light. 

Meekly, Meekly, cried Mr. Clinton, I have 
ſurely heard that name before. Pray, Mr. Meekly, 
were you ever abroad ? Have you travelled, Sir? 
Were you ever in Holland, Mr. Meekly ? 

Here Meckly ſtarted, as awaked by the ſound of 
a voice, whoſe recollected tunings went- thrilling 
to his heart; and lifting up his eyes and beholding 

the traces of features, once ſo lovely, and ever 
deeply engraved on his memory, he ſtarted, and 
ſtaggering back ſome ſteps, he ſunk down on a 
chair behind him, almoſt in a fainting fit. 
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- you come alone, my lord and maſter ! 
you wipe your eye! — 


61 


The earl, greatly alarmed, went up, and taking 
him by the hand, what is the matter, my friend, 
ſays he? Are you taken ſuddenly ill, are no not 
well, my Meekly P 

0, my lord —— he pantingly cried — there he 
as ſure as I live my patron my 


bene factor —— the wondrous man that I told you 


of — there he ſtands, in his own precious perſon 


before us ! 
Mr. Clinton then approached, and taking a ſeat 
| beſide him, leaned toward him with a melting 


complacence, Mr. Meekly, ſaid he, I expected 
ere this to have embraced you in heaven; but I 
rejoice” to meet you even on earth; for I have ever 
retained a very affectionate impreſſion of you; and 
more eſpecially rejoice to meet ou. in the ra 
ſociety, _ 

But then —— but then you come alone 
Alas, 
O then, it muſt be ſo! 
And here he broke into a paſſionate guſh of tears. 
My lord and our hero hereupon recollecting the 
engaging circumſtances of a character, on whoſe 
deſcription they had been ſo lately enamoured, 
could not refuſe their tribute to the memory of that 
admirable lady, to whoſe perſon they now found 


_ themſelves endearingly attached by affinity. 


At length Mr. Clinton, diſtreſſed to the laſt de- 


| gree for the diſtreſs in which he ſaw the forlorn 


Meekly, ſweetly turned from his own affliction to 


the conloling of that. friend whom he found 0 
\ r 1 for him. 


x Mr. Meckly, 
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Mr. Meekly, ſays he, let us not weep, ſor the 
living, but rather for the dead; for thoſe who are 
yet in the vale of mortality. Shall we mourn the 
condition of angels, ſhall we lament that a weight 
of glory is fallen on thoſe whom we loved? No, 
let us rather rejoice in the W of . ſpeedily 
partakers. 

When ſupper was over, Harry laid hold of the 
firſt interval of converſe, to enquire after his 
friends in town, more eſpecially Mr. Clement and 
his Arabella, and their little Dickey, They are 
come, ſaid Mr, Clinton, to ſudden and great af- 
fluence, Old Clement is thoroughly reconciled to 
his ſon, and is doatingly fond of Arabella and her 
child. I am glad of it with all my heart, cried 
Harry, clapping his hands ; but pray how did this 
matter come about, Sir? By an event, my dear, in 
which the arm of Providence was ſignally viſible. 
But before I ſay how it came to paſs, you ought to 
give our company a ſhort hiſtory of this worthy 
family ; - they will ſoon become intereſted. i in their 
ſucceſs. 

Harry willingly and gracefully ba the 
| taſk enjoined him, and then his uncle proceeded: 
I he ſecond day after you left me, a man of gen- 
teel appearance, but pale and bleeding, was carried, 
ſtretched on à door, by ſome of our charitable 
tovynſmen, and brought tomy houſe, I was then 
abroad with Clement on a viſit to your old friend 
Vindex; but the ſtranger was inſtantly admitted, 
and while ſome of the ſervants rode off for a ſur- 


geon, others tenderly undreſſed and ** him into a2 
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Soon after I had returned and was informed of 
- What had palled, the ſurgeon arrived, and, putting 

five guineas in his hand, I defired him to attend 
his patient and bring me word of his eſtate. In 
half an hour he came forth, and, ſhaking his head, 
ſaid, our patient, Sir, will not do. He is wounded 
in the groin with a piſtol bullet. The ball has got 
within the abdomen, my inſtruments will not reach 
it, and if it has entered the viſcera he will die of 
convulſions in leſs than three hours. I have accord- 
ingly told the gentleman what I thought of him, 
and adviſed him immediately to ſettle his worldly 
affairs. He told me his name is Saint Belial, and 
he requeſted me, as ſoon as I reached London, to 
ſend Mr, Clement to him, who lives over-againſt 
the Blue Poſts in the Strand. 

The name of Clement made me curious to know 
who the party was, and entering his chamber, I 
took a chair and fat down ſoftly by the fide of his 
bed. But the moment that I caſt my eye on his 
viſage, I ſhrunk inward at the ſhock : for all the 
malignity and horrors of hell were jointly legible 
on his countenance, © 

Humanity, however compelled. me to addreſs 
him. I am ſorry to hear Sir, ſaid I, that you are 
not for this world, but I truſt that your hope looks 
forward e better home. I have no hope, ſaid he, 
ſave ſuch as my faith has been, that ſince I muſt die, 
I ſhall die wholly. | N 

1 proteſt, I was ſo ſtunned 40 diſconcerted by 
the words and looks of the man, that I found no 


anſwer, _ he progeeded. 


E 0 
As I have no further concern with this world, I 
have ſent for an old gentleman with whom I had 


ſome conneRions, and reſolve to do an att of juſtice 


before I die, the only one that ever I did during 


my life-time, For, your charity, and that of your 


people, has half frightened me into a notion, that 
there may be ſomething of that which 1s: called 


goodneſs upon earth ; and then how fearful, how 


tremendous muſt my ſituation be! Wherefore, 


as old Clement may not arrive in ſeaſon, I will, 
with your permiſſion, inform you of ſuch things 
as concern him, For as I have nothing to hope, 
through all eternity, neither have I any thing to fear 
on this ſide of it. 

My father's name was Belcher Saint Belial. He 
was an under. retainer to the law, and raked up a 


little fortune by crooked practices; ſo that he grew. 


ambitious of preferring me his only child.to the 
bar, and in that view ſent me to ſchool, and from 
ſchool to Oxford, But I ought to have began my 
hiſtory earlier, 


If there are devils, I dials had one, and was 
filled with the evil ſpirit from my mother's womb; 


inſomuch, that my nurſe died of a cancer in her 
breaſt, occaſioned by the envenomed bites I gave 
her nipple with my toothleſs gums while ſhe fuckled 
me. | 

While an infant, I took a heart-felt pleaſure in 
diſmembering flies and impaling worms alive upon 
pins; and, when at ſchool, I was the promoter of 
all parties for worrying and torturing cats and dogs 
to death, But my principal amuſement lay in 
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catching and fleaing frogs, in ſeeing them ſpring 
about in the rage of their pains, and ſo leaving them 
to periſh in unutterable anguiſh, 

As I grew in ſtature, I grew alſo in the ſtrength 
of my malignity. Evil became my good. My 
enjoyments lay in the loſs, damage, and detriment 
of others. I conceived a kind of envious hate 
againſt thoſe who had done me a benefit, I requited 
open friendſhip with hidden malevolence ; and I 
cannot remember that ever I felt a ſenſe of any 
thing that goes by the name of gratitude, humanity, 
or virtue. | 

I uſually carried about me a walking ſtick or 
cane, in the hollow part of which an 1ron ſpike 
was contained, which I could cauſe to ſpring forth 
with a ſhake of my arm, and again return to its 
caſe at pleaſure, With this, as I ſtrolled the fields, 
which I often did for the purpoſe, I ſtabbed the 
cattle of the neighbours 1n the belly or fundament, 
and chuckled to ſee them leap, and kick, and plunge 
about in their agonies. In ſhort, I drew to mylelf 
comfort from the miſeries that I inflicted on other 
creatures; and had the elements been at my con- 
troul, nothing but peſt and hurricane, diſtemper 


and lingering death ſhould have ariſen and prevailed 


throughout the ſtate of nature. | 

At college I got acquainted with one Clement, a 
gentle tempered, but weak lad, of whom I made a 
property. And I prevailed upon him to turn 
away ſeveral of his ſervants, under colour of their 
having ſtolen the caſh, books, and other effects, of 
which I had ſecretly plundered him. 


At 
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At length I had private intelligence that my fa- 
ther had been pilloried for forgery ; that he had 
died of the bruiſes which he received on the exe- 
cution of his ſentence; and that his effects had 
been ſeized by a variety of claimants. Whereupon, 
without taking any notice of my father or family, 
I made my ſhorteſt way to London, with all that I 
could borrow or lay a light hayd upon among my 
acquaintance, 

The firſt thing I did on my arrival, was to wait 
upon old Clement, the father of my friend, with a 
forged draught upon him for a hundred pounds; on 
the ſight of which, he ſo fretted, and exclaimed, 
and walked about in ſuch perturbation, that I 
greatly feared I had overſhot my mark. At length 
however, he laid me down the money, but catch- 
ing up a book, ſwore that it was the laſt penny his 
ſon ſhould receive from him for ſix months to 
come. 

He then began to queſtion me touching he cha- 
rafter of the young gentleman, and, under colour 
of praiſing him for articles to which I perceived 
the old man had an averſion, I exaſperated him to 
ſuch a degree, that he again ſwore he would hold 
no further correſpondence with him, until he 
ſhould be fully aſſured of his reformation. - 

Having thus effectually cut off all commerce be- 
tween my friend and his father; I caſt aſide my 
fears of being ſuddenly brought to account for my 
late acquiſition. I was even ſo daring as to take 
lodgings the very next door, where I got in league 


with a young woman of a moſt ſeducing face and 
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| perſon, but whoſe profligacy of manners, was art- 
fully covered by the moſt artleſs appearance of 
Thamefaced innocence that ever graced any actreſs 
on any ſtage. 

She did not attempt however, to impoſe upon 
me, for kindred minds like ours inſtantly ſaw into 
each other; and we ſoon concerted a plan for her 
marrying goodman Clement, and ET IT. the Chang 
of the old miſer between us. 

This we eaſily brought about, and — Was 
man ſo happy in being ſo impoſed upon, while I 
ſhared with him in the poſfeſhon of his purſe and 
his bride. | 
In the mean time, as I had promiſed to procure 
him intelligence concerning his ſon, I produced 
ſeveral forged letters from pretended correſpondents 
in Cambridge, containing ſuch accounts of the gal- 
lantries and other extravagancies of young Cle- 
ment, as wholly alienated his father's affections 
from him, and he ſent him a final note, whereby 
he diſcarded him from his fortune for ever. 
About two years thus paſſed in the full enjoy- 
ment of all that could glut fleſh and blood; though, 
in order to ingratiate myſelf with the old man, I 
appeared to him the moſt frugal and abſtemious of 
mankind. But one night, while Mrs, Clement 
and I fat together, indulging ourſelves in the hope 
that the good man had been knocked on the head, 
he was brought to us in a chair, pale and wounded, 
and told us that he ſhould have been certainly mur- 
dered, had he not,' by the moſt wonderful provi- 
dence, met with his ſon, who bravely knocked 
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down the robber and happily delivered him; and 
that he had given him what caſh he had about him, 
with a note for five hundred pounds on the bank, 

All in a panic, and thunderſtruck as I was by 
this news, I yet pretended to congratulate him on 
the return of his ſon to duty, but adviſed him to 
bed directly for the recovery of his health and 
ſpirits, | | 

The remainder of the night I walked about, 
agonizing, and racking my brain for ſome expedient 
to divert the inſtant ruin that impended, when a 
fudden thought ſtarted, and at dawn of day I went 
to an agent, who had done ſeveral jobs for me of 
no very laudable tendency. 

When I had given him his leſſon, and put 
twenty guineas into his hand, he haſtily went and 
deſired to ſee Mr. Clement on buſineſs of great 
conſequence, when, falling on his knees, he con- 
feſſed with appearing penitence, that he was the 
perſon who had wounded him the foregoing night; 
that he did not intend to hurt him ſo much, but 
that young Mr. Clement had hired him for the 
purpoſe, and lay in wait hard by, in order that he 
might appear to come in to his reſcue, | 

This tale the old man ſwallowed as a greedy fiſh 
ſwallows the bait that at the ſame time conveys the 
barb into his bowels, He thereupon had me called 
to him in a hurry, told me what he had diſcovered, 
and gave me order to ſtop payment of the five hun- 
dred pounds, with a haſty note to be left at the 
bank for his ſon. 

On the way I recollected an advertiſement in the 
public papers, that offered a large reward for the 
19 caption 
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caption of one Arabella Clement, who had been 
guilty of the murder of the late lord Stivers; and 
it inſtantly occurred to me that ſhe was probably 
the wife of my quondam friend and patron, 


| Wherefore as ſoon as I had diſpatched my buſineſs 


at the bank, I ran and collected a number of con- 
ſtables, and waited with them aloof till I ſaw the 


object, whom I dreaded and deteſted above plague - 


and poiſon, enter and return diſcontented at the 
diſappointment I had prepared for him. We then 
dogged himat a diſtance till we ſaw him ſafe lodged, 
and following ſoftly up ſtairs, we demanded a 
woman, who ſtood before us, for our priſoner, 
Young Clement then all enraged, exerted him- 


ſelf with wonderful action and intrepidity. With 
one ſtroke of a poker he tore off my right ear, and 


cleft my ſhoulder to the bone; then drove us all 
down ſtairs, though ſeveral ſhot were fired at him. 
What happened to him afterwards I knew only 
from report, for I lay ill of my wounds for ſeveral 


months, and on my recovery could learn no tidings 


concerning him, 

In the mean ſpace my continual fears of his ap- 
pearance made my life extremely miſerable. My 
paramour and I had often thoughts and conſultations 
touching the expediency of making away with the 
old gentleman ; but it occurred to us that young 
Clement might {till be alive, and on the death of 
his father might bring us to a ſevere account for his 
ſubſtance. | 

At length about ſix weeks ago, as I returned from 


tranſacting an affair at St, Albans, I met, and in- 


ſtantly 
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ſtantly recognized my old enemy, walking with a 
young gentleman, about a mile from this town. 
Immediately I ſtopped, and pulling my hat, over 
my eyes, pray gentlemen, ſaid I, am I on the right 
road to London? For I have travelled far, and 
fear I may have gone aſtray. You are on the dire& 
road, ſaid the lad, but if you chooſe to ſtop ſhort, 
you are heartily welcome to a lodging with us for 
the night, Why gentlemen, ſaid I, do you live in 
yonder town? We do, faid Clement, In that 
anſwer I had all the intelligence I deſired, and away 
I ſpurred. 

From that time ſcarce a day paſſed wherein I did 
not take an airing on the fame road, ſtill expecting 
and panting to meet my adverſary, I rode armed 
with one caſe of piſtols before me and another in 
my pockets; and I determined, though I ſhould 
meet Clement in the midſt of a hundred men, to 
ſhoot him dire&ly through the head, and truſt to 
the ſpeed of my horſe for my eſcape, But this day 
as I returned near the farther end of the town, a 
white goat, purſued by a dog, ruſhed ſuddenly 
through a hedge, whereupon my horſe plunged, 
and one of the piſtols that was ready cocked in my 
'waiſtcoat pocket went off, and reduced me to the 
condition in which you behold me, 

His laſt words were ſcarce intelligible. He was 
ſeized with convulſions and lay ſpeechleſs near two 
hours. At length old Clement arrived ; his ſervants 
helped him out of his coach; I met him in the hall, 
and led him into the parlour, 

There, being both ſeated, I ſuccinctly gave the 
the heads of Saint Belial's hiſtory, When looking 
, earneſtly 
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earneſtly at me, you appear, Sir, ſaid he, to be 
much of the gentleman, but if you were an angel, 
I would credit nothing againſt the - honeſty of that 
good young man ; and leaſt of all to the prejudice 
of the dear young innocent that I have married, 

I confeſs that I was ſomewhat piqued at this 
fudden rebuff, but ſuppreſſing the tendency that I 
had to reſentment, I wiſh, ſaid I, you had come 
time enough to be preſent at the unhappy man's 
confeſſion, but it may yet pleaſe God ta open your 
eyes to your own wrongs before he expires. 

So ſaying, I conducted him to the room where 
the wretch lay, to all appearance, inſenſible. I 
then recolle&ed an approved elixir that I had in 
my cloſet, and ſending for it, I infuſed a tea- ſpoon- 
full, drop by drop, into his mouth. 

In a quarter of an hour he came perfectly to his 
ſenſes, and turning his languid eyes toward the old 
man, You are come then, faid he, to hear my dying 
words. l forged the note for which you gave 
me a hundred pounds——1 forged all the letters 
that you received to your ſon's prejudice——lI was 
the father of the child which the ſtrumpet with 
whom you live brought into the world. She is 
not your wife She is wife to Caleb Cable, the 
boatſwain, who lives by the Monument, —He has 
got hundreds'of your money for keeping counſel. 
It was, in truth, your ſon who reſcued you from 
the hands of the robber. forged the tale, and 
bribed the man who deceived you in that matter. 
—Often as you lay in bed, Moll Cable has urged 


me to diſpatch you before morning—Had I mur- 


dered. 
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dered your ſon, as I long ſince intended, you ſhould 


not have ſurvived him four and twenty hours. 
Here, turning his eager and ghaſtly viſage upon 

me, O Sir, ſaid he, is there, is there for certain, a 

judgment to come ? Alas! I anſwered, death, judg- 


ment, heaven and hell are the four capital things of 


which the univerſe affords the higheſt and deepeſt 
aſſurance. O then, he cried, I am going, down! 


down! down! 
This he ſpoke with all the viſible horrors and 


deſpair conceivable in Judas, when juſt fixing the 
rope to his neck, and lapfing into his laſt agomes, 


he ſoon expired. 
All pale and aſtoniſhed, the old gentleman fat 
ſilent and panting; and ſeeing he was about to 
faint, I ordered ſome drops and water, with a bottle 
of wine, while I ſupported him from falling. 
When he was ſomewhat reſtored, and had reco- 
vered his ſpeech, he laid hold on my hand and 
ſaid, I beg your pardon, Sir; I would do it, if 1 
were able, upon my knees. But who could have 
thought this ? —— I wiſh that I had indeed been 
murdered I would that I had died, before 1 
was thus undeceived in the only objects of my love. 
——Alas, Sir, I have now no relation, no kindred, 
no friend except yourſelf upon earth, All others 
are equally plunderers and murderers in my eyes. 


tears, | 
Having conſoled him in the kindeſt manner I - 
could, word was brought that dinner was ſerved, 
and I led him partly by conſtraint to the table; but 
4 - whiſpered 


Theſe words were interrupted by a flood of 
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whiſpered private orders that Arabella and her 
Dickey ſhould not appear, for Clement ſtaid to 
dine with his friend Vindex, 

After he had dined, and drank three glaſſes of 
wine, which was all I could force upon him, I re- 
monſtrated the expediency of his immediate return 
to ſecure his effects, leſt all ſhould be ſpirited away 
upon any intimation of the preſent accident. Ah, 
Sir, ſaid he, I ſhall ſcarce, I fear, be able to bear 
the fight of a place in which I ſo long thought my- 
ſelf ſo happy ; but if you will be ſo gracious as to 
accompany me, I will venture, I will, ſaid I, on 
condition that you engage to return and ſleep here 
this night. 

Early in the afternoon we arrived at his houſe, 
in my coach, attended by his two ſervants and four 
of mine, well armed. As we entered the parlour, 
his ſuppoſed wife roſe in an alarm that ſhe evi- 
dently endeavoured to ſuppreſs. What is the 
matter, lovee ? ſaid ſhe, advancing z for what did 
Saint Belial fend to you? It became him much 
better to have attended on you, methinks. I fear 
my lovee is fadly tired; but, pray what did he 
want with you? To tell me, anſwered old Cle- 
ment, that he was a dying man, that I was a dupe 
and cuckold, and that you was a ſtrumpet. 

O ſye, lovee, ſaid ſhe, thoſe are very naughty 
names; but you cannot be in earneſt. 

Step, ſaid he, and enquire of Caleb Cable, the 
boatſwain; tell him, at the ſame time, that I cannot 
afford to maintain his wife any longer, and that he 
has ſeen the very laſt of his huſh money, Ah, 
Polly, 
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Polly, Polly, he continued, meltingly, all this I 
could almoſt away with ; but murder is a frightful 
thing; who could think that my Polly would 
murder her old man ? | | 

O then, ſhe cried, I ſee that the villain has be- 
trayed me, I ſee that I am undone. My youth 
and beauty caſt away, my arts and time ſpent in 
vain ! why, you doating, driveling wretch, your 
fortune was little enough to compenſate the pains [ 
took in diſguiſing my averſion to you. But you 
ſhall not live to triumph in my diſappointment, 

So laying, ſhe ſprung forward, and, graſping his 
neck in both her hands, he inſtantly grew black in 
the face, his eyes rolled, his jaws expanded, and 
he muſt have expired on the ſpot, but I ſtepped 
haſtily to her, and ſeizing both her wriſts, I gave 
them a ſudden wrench, whereupon ſhe looſed her 
hold, ſhouting out that her arms were broke, and 
throwing herſelf, groaning, into a chair, ſhe called 
for inſtant perdition on me, the crazy dotard, herſelf, 
and all the world. 

In the mean time, the old gentleman had ſunk 
panting to the floor; but, raiſing him gently, I 
placed him on a large ſofa, where he began to 
reſpire with freedom, 

I then ſent for a conſtable, and giving our heroine, 
into his hands, I deſired him to provide her with 
a decent room and ſuitable accommodations, and 
not to admit any company, except her ſervant, till 
further orders. Ay, away with her, away with 
her, at any rate! exclaimed the old man, ſhe has 
the looks of a very gorgon, and every hair of her 
head is turned into a frighful ſerpent, 


- 
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As ſoon as ſhe: was gone, I called her principal 
maid, and, putting a few pieces into her hand, I de- 
fired her to follow her miſtreſs, and to ſerve her 
with care and tenderneſs, and further to intimate 
to her, that when ſhe gave any prooſs of repentance 
and reformation, ſhe ſhould yet be humanely and 
generouſly provided for. 

Having thus far ſettled matters, I gave commiſhon 
to James and Andrew, with a male domeſtic in 
whom the old man confided, to remain and take 
care of the houſe and effects; and, taking the keys 
of the cabinet with us, Wwe ſet off on our return to 
Hampſtead. 

On the way Mr. Clement grew deeply dejected, 
and ſighing ſaid, O Sir, how ſtrong, how very 
ſtrongly is the deſire of ſociety impreſſed on the hu- 
man heart; when, even in the abſence of robbers 
and murderers, I feel a want and diſconſola- 
tion that I cannot expreſs, I have now no 
relation, no friend but yourſelf, no kindred 
or connection with any other upon earth. To 
you, indeed, I owe my life, and all elſe that I am 
worth ; and, if you will not chaſe me from you, if : 
you will allow me to'remain with you, you ſhall 
be all the world to me, the heir and ſole poſſeſſor 
of all that I poſſeſs. 

But,-have you not a ſon ? I cannot think I have, 
aid he; it is now above eight years ſince I ſet eyes 
on my dear Hammel, the precious pearl whom, in 
my dotage, I madly caſt away. But, were he ſtill 
living, after what is paſt, I could never more have 

the courage to look him in the ſace. A cruel and 
a falſe 


4 
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a falſe pelican have I proved to my little one; in- 
ſtead of foſtering him with my vitals, I have with- 
held and torn from him even the common means 
of lite, 7 

Do you know none of your name, ſaid I, who 
may claim your ſubſtance under colour of being of 
your blood ? Not any, Sir; my father was a fo- 
reigner, and I never r heard of any other of the name 
in this nation, 

There is one of your name, ſaid I, who T in 
our town. But then, he is in flowing circumſtances, 
quite above the deſire of encreaſing his fortune by 
baſe or low means. He is my moſt intimate friend, 
a very accompliſhed gentleman, and has one of the 
fineſt women to wife, and two of the lovelieſt chil- 
dren that I have ſeen, If you pleaſe I will invite 
and introduce them to you, to-night or to-morrow, 

On our arrival, I left old Clement awhile in the 
parlour, while I ſtepped to give private directions 
reſpecting the conduct of your tutor, Harry, and 
the interview which I A between him and 
his father. 

Sir, ſaid I, as I returned, 1 have taken the liberty 
to invite your nameſakes to ſup with you. They 
are a very amiable family, and I hope their company 
and acquaintance will prove a matter of conſolation, 
perhaps a bleſſing to you. Ah, he'cried, my claims 
are of a very different nature; I have no right to 
bleſſings or conſolations of any kind. | 

Some time before ſupper, a rapping was heard, 
and Arabella entered, leading in a little daughter 
of about four years old, and followed by her ſon 
. Dickey, all elegantly dreſſed, ; 

Vor. II, Z Madam, 
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Madam, ſaid I, this is a nameſake of yours, my 
worthy friend Mr. Clement, pray let me have the 
pleaſure of introducing you to each other. 

When they were both ſeated, the old gentleman 
took out his perſpective, and, peering at her for 
ſome time, ah, he cried, what lovely faces there 
are in the world! But all have not proved lovely 
throughout like you, Madam. 

He then called Dickey to him, and taking him 
by both hands, and bringing him forward between 
his knees, what is your name, my dear, ſays he? 
Richard Clement, Sir, ſo pleaſe you. I would it 
were Bartholomew, replied the old gentleman ; but 
names ſignify nothing, you are a ſweet little fellow, 
and perhaps may be ſomething the better for my 
death. I would not wiſh your death, Sir, ſaid 
Dickey, for all that I could get by you. O, how 
heavenly, exclaimed the old man, how heavenly 
is the ſimplicity and diſintereſtedneſs of infants ! 
He next requeſted Arabella to ſpare her little 
daughter to him, for a minute ; and ſhe accordingly 
took and led her to him: when fondly careſſing 
her, and ſeating her on his knee, Could you find 
in your heart, ſays he, to love ſuch an ugly old 
Thing as Lam? Yes, me could, ſays ſhe, and me 
has got ſome comfots for you in my pocket, Where- 

upon ſhe produced a little paper, and, unfolding it, 
| preſented him with ſome candiedſcedsand almonds. 
O my God! cried the old man, what a heaven 
ſhould I yet enjoy upon earth, could I but purchaſe 
the ſociety of theſe dear infants. II heard him 
with a moiſtening eye, and rejoiced in the Ow 
fruits of my little projeR. 
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Pray, Madam, ſays I, what is become of our good 
friend your huſband, are we not to have the hap- 
pineſs of his company to-night? Sir, ſays ſhe, he 
was engaged on indiſpenſable buſineſs at the time, 
but will certainly attend you before ſupper; _ 

She had ſcarce ſpoke when a ſecond rapping was 

heard, and in came our Hammel, not in gay but 
coſtly apparel, as I had appointed. 
On introducing the ſon to his venerable: ſather, 
they reſpectfully ſaluted each other as utter ſtrangers; 
ſor our preſent Hammel was more different from 
the meager and threadbare Hammel that his father 
had laſt ſeen, than Pharaoh's fat kine could be from 
his lean ones. | | 

During ſupper and after, I purpoſely threw, out 
occaſional topics, ana gave ſeveral opens wherein I 
knew that Hammel could ſhine; and he accordingly 
made uſe of them with great ſpirit and advantage, 

His father gazed at him with a reſpe&ful. admi- 
ration, and at length exclaimed, You are an 
ornament, an honour, Sir, to your name, to your 
lineage, and the country wherein you were born. 
But pray of What family? Alas, Sir, you add ſtings / 
to the recollection of my faults this day, I once 
had a ſon, a ſon who, in an humble degree, might 
now have reſembled yourſelf ; but my unkindneſs 
muſt long ſince have broken hisgentle heart, My 
child ſaved me from murderers, and I in return was 
the murderer of my child. O, Hammel, my Ham- 
mel, my ſon, my ſon Hammel, would to God 'I 
had died before I had wronged thee! Would to God 
I had died for thee, O Hammel, my ſon, my ſon'! 
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His laſt words were broken and nearly ſuppreſſed 
by a guſh of tears, when the tender hearted Hammel 
turned an eye upon me, and cried, O, Sir, we have 
gone too far Then haſtily advancing, he threw 

himſelf at the knees of his father. I am here, Sir, 

he cried, your Hammel, your own Hammel, in all 
duty and affe ction, ſubmiſſive and proſtrate before 
you. 

You my Hammel! are you my Hamel? alked 
the old man. Ah, had you but his famiſhed face 
and his tattered garment, I would take you to my 
arms, to my heart, into my vitals. 

O, my father, cried Hammel, look not fo ſtrange 
and wild upon me! I am indeed your child, once 
the darling of your heart, whom you foſtered fo 
tenderly, and nurtured at ſchool and college; the 
true ſon of -your true wife; look upon me, my 
father. You often told me that I was her picture; 
do you not ſee the very features of my dear mother 
in my face? - 

Ves, yes, I think I do,—But then I have been 
mightily impoſed upon of late, I would you were 
leaner and worſe clad, my child: however, if you 
come in the name of my ſon, I alſo will kneel 
down and crave his pardon and your pardon, 

Here the old geutleman funk down upon his 
knees, and poor Hammel ſtarting up at the ſame 
inſtant, cried aloud, Alas, Sir, he is beſide himſelf, 
and I too ſhall go diſtracted. | 

I then was grieved at heart for the ſtratagem I 
had made uſe of, to conne this worthy family the 


more endearingly together; and coming ſoothingly 
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to him, and raiſing him in my arms, I replaced 
him in his ſeat, and ſaid, believe me, truſt to me, 
my dear Mr. Clement; this is your true child, your 
only child, your true Hammel. He has lived with 
me many years. I can prove him to be yours by 
a thouſand witneſſes, by thoſe who can witneſs 
what he has ſuffered on account of being your ſon, 

Well, well, well, ſaid he whiſperingly, it does 
not ſignify much, for I have another one coming; 
my Polly is now in the ninth week of her reckoning. 
Ay, but that Saint Belial, who knows but the 
child may be an imp of his begetting?——A curled. 
couple they are, I am ſure; ſhe a ſuccubus, and he 
the devil himſelf incarnate—TI hope they did not 
hear me—ſhut the door!—O, there they are!—Save 
me, ſave me!—they come upon me!—My throat, 
they gripe my throat!—My breath, my breath! 
Oh — | 1 | 
Here he ſwooned. But, on taking a little blood, 
he came to himſelf, So I ordered all to be kept 
quiet about him ; and getting him to bed, he ſwal- 
lowed a ſoporific draught, ſlept ſoundly till morning, 
and awoke in his perfect ſenſes. 

I then went to bid him good morrow, and took 
a chair by his bedſide. That was a mighty 
agreeable family, ſaid he, who ſupped with you 
laſt night, Sir. The very worthieſt, I replied, 
that I know upon earth. Vou called them Clement, 
I think,—That is their name, Sir,—Pray did they 
go home?—No, they are here ſtill, At times we 
make but one family and one houſhold. T% 

While I ſpoke, I was ſurpriſed to ſee Clement 
enter, dreſſed in the ſame ſhabby clothes 1 in which 
> The | we 
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we firſt found him, Harry. And the old gentleman, 
turning his head to the door, ſtarted up in his bed 
and cried, if I am a living man, that is furely my 
Hammel, my very ſon Hammel. 

On hearing this poor Clement leaped haſtily for- 
ward, and, falling by the bed, ſeized one of his 
father's hands, repeatedly kiſſed it, and wept upon 
it. You are reſtored to me then, he cried, my 
father, my father! God be praiſed, God be praiſed! 
You are reſtored to me entire, I truſt, with all that 
paternal fondneſs which was once the bleſſing and 
the treaſure that I prized above the world. No 
Hammy, ſaid the old man, I will not deceive you, 
F cannot love you as I once loved you, becauſe you 
can never forgive me. If you could forgive me 
Hammy, I would love you with a double love, a 
love paſling the love of fathers. 

O, my father, exclaimed Hammel, this one 
happy moment of reconciliation amply outweighs 
all ſufferings. Permit me then, my deareſt father, 
to introduce thofe to you who have an equal right 
to your bleſling. 

So ſaying, off he went, and brought in Arabella, 
with her attending children, and all the four 
kneeled down by the ſide of the old man, 

'O, my God! he cricd out, thou art too bountiful, 


too gracious, thou oppreſſeſt, thou cruſheſt me to 
nothing with this exceeding weight of thy benefits! 


J was a withered and a blaſted branch, and thou 5 
haſt cauſed me, like Aaron's rod, to bud and þlof- 
ſom anew, and to bear thefe bleſſed IG I ally 


S, thy glory, 


When 
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When break faſt was laid, and the old gentleman 
dreſſed, I ſent up for him, and when we were ſeated, - 
Clement entered with his family, all elegantly 
dreſſed, as on the preceding night. Hammel, 
ſaid I, how came you by that diſguiſe which you 
put on this morning? You looked fo unlike 
yourſelf, you almoſt frightened me.—Do you not 
remember that drefs, Sir? Illo ſhould I remember - 
what I never faw before? ——O, you did fee them 
before, Sir; thoſe were the weeds I wore when 
you ſaved me and mine from famiſhing; and I 
have ever ſince preſerved, and ſhall ever preſerve 
them, as the precious memorial of my obligations 
to you. What, exclaimed the old gentleman, my 
life, and your life? Has he ſaved your life alſo, 
my ſon? Yes, Sir, cried the grateful creature, all 
who are alive here, live only by Here, while L 
put one hand to the mouth of my friend, his vene- 
rable father ſeized hold of the other, and bending 
one knee, he preſſed it to his lips, in a ſilence that 
paſſed all poſſible utterance. | 

But pray, Mr. Clement, faid I, to turn aſide the 
ſubject, what do you propofe to do with Mrs. 
Cable? You know that in caſe of penitence I pro- 
miſed to have her taken care.of, To be ſure, Sir, 
ſaid he, I will make good all your engagements, 
and will further do whatever ſhe defires, on condi- 
tion of her reſiding in a different country, or rather 
in a different kingdom; for I would not for the 
world that ſhe ſhould come within the reach of me, 
by fifty leagues at leaſt, unleſs you were always to 
be with me for a ſafeguard, * 

I laughed 


\ 
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I laughed, and immediately Mrs. Cable's maid 
entered all in a heat, with a frightened counte- 
nance. So my good girl, ſaid I, how is your milſtrefs 
to day? Ah, Sir! ſhe cried, I have but a very ſad 
account to give you of my commiſſion. My miſ- 
treſs 1s dead, and I doubt that I myſelf have been 
ignorantly her murderer, - | ; 

Soon after ſhe was ſhewn to her apartment, 
Hetty, ſays ſhe, I find mylelf growing very ſick, 
pray ſtep and bring me the little bottle of cordial, 
* that you will find ſtanding in ſuch a corner of my 
| cloſet. - I did as I was ordered, and returning in all 
haſte, I preſented her with the bottle, When, 
| looking mournfully at it, and giving a heavy ſigh, 
ay, ſhe cried, this is the right cordial, this will do 
the buſineſs; then calling for a wine glaſs, ſhe filled 
and drank it off. 

In a little while after, ſhe complained of being 
| drowſy, whereupon I undreſſed and helped her to 
| bed, and lighting a candle, I ſat down to watch 
£ beſide her. For a time ſhe appeared to ſleep quite 
ſound and eaſy, but again began to moan and toſs 
the clothes. In a while after, however, ſhe ſeemed 
quite compoſed. But, toward the dead of night, 
3 not hearing her breathe, I held up the candle, and 

ſaw that her fine face was livid and ghaſtly, and 

her ſkin all difcoloured. 

I then thought that I myſelf ſhould have dropped 
dead on the ſpot. I gave a great ſhriek, and, I be- 
lieve, continued fhrieking till the keeper and a 
ſervant maid came in. So, Sir, if your honour is 

. "Pleaſed to think that the blame of this matter be- 


longsto me, I am come to deliver myſelf up to juſtice, 
: No 
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No my girl, ſaid I, you are not at all ſuſpected. 
I do not perceive any intereſt that you could poſ- 
ſibly have in this melancholy event. No, Sir, ſaid 
old Clement, I can anſwer for her innocence; ſhe 
is but a late comer, ſhe was particularly tender of 
me, and, I dare ſay, knew nothing of the ill deſigns 
of her miſtreſs, And fo Hetty, I will recommend 
you to a better miſtreſs, Hetty, an angel of a miſ- 
treſs, even to my own deareſt daughter, who fits 
bluſhing before you there. | 

That night, after the inqueſt of the coroners, 
Mrs. Cable was ſecretly buried in the fields, and 
my ſervants interred her confederate on the high 
road; for I did not chooſe to have the facred cere- 
mony of our church proſaned over a reprobate, 
who rejected the hope of a bleſſed reſurrection. 

The day before I ſet forward, our kind hearted 
Clement earneſtly petitioned to accompany me, and 
urged his impatience to embrace you, my Harry 
but this I peremptorily refuſed, as I was ſenſible 
that his own affairs demanded his preſence, So 1 
came away alone, yet attended-by the tears and good 
wiſhes of the happieſt family that is, I think, within 
his Majeſty's dominions. | 

My deareſt brother, ſaid the earl, the latter part 
of your ſtory is exceedingly pleaſing, and yet ſcarce 
makes amends for the horrors that preceded, My 
fleſh, as well as my ſpirit, till ſhudder at the cha- 
rater of that accurſed Belial. I did not think that 
ſuch 'a malignity of diſpoſition could be generated 
in the bottom of hell itſelf, 


And | 
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And yet, my lord, I am perſuaded, ſaid Mr, Clin- 
fon, that could it pleaſe God, at this inſtant to 
withdraw from me the influence of his holy ſpirit, 
I ſhould become altogether as evil as Belial himſelf, 

I cannot think ſo, my brother, replied the earl, 
you would ſtill continue a rational and free creature. 
There is certainly a diſtinction in the nature of 
things ; there is the beautiful and deformed, the 
amiable and deteſtable ; your judgment would ap- 
prove the one and reject the other; and your freedom 
of agency would act formidably to your election. 

Ah, my lord! cried Mr. Clinton, what beauty, 
what amiableneſs, what freedom is this that you 
fpeak of? Have you found out another univerſe, 
or another deity beſide him in whom our life ſubſiſts? 
Are there any things in nature, fave the things of 
our God ? Or what beauty or amiableneſs can they 
poſlibly exhibit, ſave what they derive from him ; 
fave ſome manifeſtation or impreſſion of his own 
beauty or amiableneſs ? 

To make this matter clear, let us go ſome what 
deeper, quite back, if you pleaſe, my lord, to the 
very birth of things. 

Throughout nature, we find that God tan impart 
to his creatures a being, an intelligence, a conſci- 
ouſneſs, a force or action, a will, and a freedom, 
diſtin& from himſelf, and diſtin& from. each other; 
and this is the utmoſt extent of created nature, 
whether reſpecting the powers that are in hell or 
in heaven. 

Now all theſe powers, although aittin from. 


God, are infinitely far from LOOM independent of 
him, 


87 ] 

him. For he will not, he cannot depart from his 
ſupremacy, or that univerſality of eſſence; by and 
in him alone all eſſences ſubſiſt. He can indeed, 
impart the forementioned powers to any limited 
degree that he pleaſes; hut then, in their higheſt 
degree of life, or ſagacity, force, action, or freedom, 
you will perceive, on the ſlighteſt reflection, that 
there is nothing of the beautiful or amiable, but that 
they may be equally exerciſed to evil, or good 
purpoſes, according to the diſpoſition of the agent, 

I have already ſpecified the many great and won- 
derful powers that God-can impart to his creatures, 


diſtinctly, though not independently, from himſelf. 


But there is one power, one quality, which 'God 
cannot create; which, with all- his omnipotence, 
he cannot poſſibly impart, in any kind of diſtinction 


from himſelf; and this Quality is called Goon ss. 


And now, in order to convince you of this moſt 
important of all truths, a truth upon which, time, 


eternity, and the univerſe all turn, as on their axis, 


it may be neceſſary to enquire what Goopwess is. 
Goss is various and infinite in its kinds 

and degrees, It is ſo indeed, for it is at once, Ons 

and Many. It ſprings forth from our God, as the 


living fountain in paradiſe, that thence divided 


itſelf into rivers and numberleſs ſtreams, to water 
and repleniſh the whole earth. All thoſe ſtreams 
however, were but ſo many portions of the one 
variouſly bleſſing ſountain, and that fountain is 
Love. | | | | 28 
There is no ſpecies of conceivable virtue, that 
is not reducible under the ſtandard of this their 
great leader, and all- generating parent, called Lovs. 
; Here 


* 
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Here lies the great and impaſſable gulf, between 
God and his productions, between the creature and 
the Creator, The will of God is an eternal Lovs 
toward his creatures, and goes forth in bleſſings 
upon them, as wide and univerſal as his own exiſ- 
tence. But the will of the creature is limited like 
its eſſence, While it is diſtinct, from the will of 
God, it cannot poſſibly act beyond or out of itſelf; 
it cannot poſſibly feel ſor any thing except itſelf; it 
cannot wiſh any welfare except its own welfare, 
and this it endeavours to compals by all its powers. 

From this diſtinct, ſelfiſh, and craving will of 
the creature ſprings every poſſible evil, whether 


| natural or. moral. From the preference of itſelf to 
others, ariſeth pride, From its graſping at all ad- 


vantages to itſelf, ariſeth envy. Pride, covetouſneſs, 


and envy beget hatred, wrath, and contention, with 


every ſpecies of malignity ; and the diſappointment 
of theſe paſſions produces all rancour and milery ; 
and, altogether, they conſtitute the whole nature of 
hell itſelf in the ſoul. 

But, when God is pleaſed to inform the will of 
the creature, with a meaſure of his own benign will, 
it moves ſweetly forth in affection to others. He 
ſpeaks peace to the ſtorm of rending paſſions, and 
a delightful dawning ariſes on the ſpirit, And 
thus, on the final conſummation, when every will 
ſhall be ſubdued to the WIIL Of Goop To ALL, 
our Jeſus will take all our hearts, he will tune them, 
as ſo many inſtruments, to the ſong of his own ſen- 
timents, and will touch them with the finger of his 
own divine fcelings, Then ſhall the wiſdom, the 


__ and the woda of our God become the 
wiſdom, 


1 | 
| wiſdom, might, and goodneſs of all his intelligent 
creatures. The happineſs of each ſhall overflow in 
the participation of the happineſs of all, The uni- 
verſe ſhall ſound with the ſong of congratulation, 
and all voices ſhall break forth in an eternal hal- 
lelujah, of praiſe tranſcending praife, and glory 
tranſcending glory, to God and the Lamb, 

Haſten, haſten that bleſſed period great-God, we 
beſcech thee! exclaimed the earl. But; tell me, 
my heavenly Brother, for it is ſurely in Heaven 
that you hold your converſation, is there ne diſ- 
tinction, no preference, in matter of goodnels, 
between creature and creature, between man and 
man P. 

Your queſtion, my dear lord, is very deep, ſaid 
Mr. Clinton, and leads to greater depths than 1 
would chooſe to diſcloſe before our Harry yet. I 
will however attempt, in few and ſimple words, to 
give you ſome ſatisfaction on this moſt intereſting 
article, 

There are two capital errors, under which the 
world hath laboured, and ſtill continues to labour, 
ever ſince the creation, The firſt is, that of aſcribing 
to ourſelves every inclination toward virtue, that 
we feel within us: the ſecond is, that, as free. agents, 
we are enabled to ele& and reject, merely by the 
act of our own will, independent of any impulſe 
whatever. | 

I have already ſhewn your lordſhip that every 
created will, independent of the will of its God, 
can crave only after its own happineſs. Whete- 
fore, every- created will, in ſuch a ſepatate ſtate, is 
Vor. II. A a as 
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as an Iſhmael, whoſe hand is againſt every one, and 
very one's hand againſt him, 

On the other hand, I have ſhewn you that God, 
the ſole fountain of all being and bleſſedneſs, can, 
be nothing but rove ; and that, even in loving 
himſelf he muſt love his own productions, the work 
of his own power. What, indeed, ſhould hinder 
our God from being wholly a God of Love What 
ſhould affect him with the flighteſt tincture of ma- 
lignity? Could he add to his own happineſs by 
rouſing the hateful paſſions within his own boſom ? 

Purblind reaſon, here, will ſay, if our God is all 
Love, if he is a will to all happineſs in his crea- 
tures, why did he ſuffer any evil to begin in creation? 
Could evil have ariſen contrary to the will of Om- 
nipotence, if Omnipotence had willed that it ſhould 
not ariſe ? | 

Ah, my friends, no evil ever did or ever can 
approach the will of Cod; neither can he will or 
affect any ſpecies of evil in nature. But he can 
allow a temporary evil in the creature, as a. travail 
toward its birth into the more eminent degree of 
that goodneſs which God aftetts, 

Could creatures, without the experience of any 
lapſe or evil, have been made duly ſenſible of the 
darkneſs and dependance of their created nature, 
and of the diſtance and diſtinction between them- 
ſelves and their God; could they have known the 
nature and extent of his attributes, with the infinity 
of his love; could they have known the dreadful 
conſequences of falling off from him, without ſeeing 
any example, or experiencing any conſequence - of 

wt 5 5 
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ſuch a fall; could all intelligent creatures have 
been continued in that lowlineſs, that reſignation, 
that gratitude of burning affection which the ſlain 
will of the mortified ſinner feels, when called up 
into the grace and enjoyment of his God; could 
thoſe endearing relations have ſubſiſted in creation, 
which have ſince newly ariſen between God and 
his lapſed creatures, wholly ſubſequent thereto; 
thoſe relations, I ſay, of redemption, of regeneration, 
of a power of converſion that extracts good out of 
evil; if theſe eternal benefits could have been in- 
troduced, without the admiſſion” of evil no lapſe 
would ever have been. 

To make this matter ſtill clearer, if poſſible, . 
In the dark and the boundleſs mirror, called nature, 
God beheld and contemplated, from all eternity, 
the lovelineſs of his own light, and the beauty of 
his own ideas. 


He ſaw that, without n no e 8 


could be excellent, or formed in his hkeneſs. But 
he ſaw alſo that, unleſs ſuch intelligence ſhould. be 
ruled by his wiſdom, and wholly conformable 40 
his will, the creature could not be wiſe, the creature 
could not be happy. 
In the impoſſibility of the creature's deſire of in- 
dependance, God ſaw the poſſibility of moral and 
natural evil: but he ſaw that ſuch partial and 5 
porary evil might be converted to the production 
of an infinity of good; and he ſaw that, without 
the admiſſion of ſuch evil, the good that bore rela· 
tion thereto could not ariſe. | 
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He knew that, till the lapſe of ſome of his crea- 
tures, his own infinite attributes could not duly be. 
manifeſted, could not be duly adored in the glory 
of their contraſt, That no creature, till then, could 
be duly ſenſible of its own fallibility, could be 
duly fenſible that ſufficiency and perfection were 
ſolely in God, and that all things depended on him, 
as well for every quality of bleſſedneſs as of being. 

He foreſaw all the miſery that would attend upon. 
error; but he ſaw alſo how beneficial was the ſenſe 
of ſuch error; how it might ſap the ſel{-confidence 
of the creature, and engage him to caſt his truſt 
where his ſtrength alone lay. And he the more 
willingly permitted the ſufferings of all his fallen 
offspring, as the future bliſsful period was already 
preſent to im; when the miſeries of the ſhort pa- 
rentheſis, called time, ſhould be for ever ſhut up 
between the two eternities; and when all his be- 
loved and reftified creatures ſhould enter upon the 
fulneſs of the enjoyment of their God. 

From the blackneſs of guilt, and che * of 
pains, calamities, diſeaſes, and deaths, God ſaw 
remorſe, contrition, liumility, patience, and reſig- 
nation, beaming forth' into new wonders of light 
and eternal life. He {aw new relations, new con- 
neRions, new endearments ariſe, between created 
good and created evil, between tranſgreſſion and 


redemption, repentance and pardon; and he joyed, 


in calling his loved offspring from error to recti- 
tude, from lowlineſs to exaltation, from death into 
life, from time to. MILF, and from tranſitory 
afflictions 


= 
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afflictions into ever Aka =] ever encrealing 
bleſſedneſs. | 
God foreſaw, in future worlds of new and won- 
derful conſtruction, the frailty and lapſe of his fa- 
vourite family of man, He ſaw him ſunk into the 
inclemency of outward elements, and into the in- 
ward darkneſs ef his diſtin&t and limited nature: 
externally beſieged and tempted by lying offers of 
enjoyment, and internally rent by diſappointed de- 
fires and malignant paſſions, But he had provided 
. a redemption of ſuch ſtupendous potency, as would 
not ſuffer the perverſe creature to tear itſelf out of 
the arms of his affection. He had provided a ſeed, 
in the s0W®OF His 1OVE, that ſhould take root in 
man's world of inward and outward evil, that 
ſhould grow as a fragrant flower through corrup- 
tion, into the freedom, the light, and the purity of 
heaven; that ſhould reprove his unrighteouſneſs, 
that ſhould convict him of wickedneſs, that ſhould 
convince him of weakneſs, and ſoften him into ] 
ſorrow for his own tranſgreſſions ; that ſhould melt 
him into a ſenſe of the calamity of others ; that 
ſhould diffuſe, as a dawning light through his dark 
nature, ſubduing his pride, aſſuaging his paſſions; 
calling him forth into the expanſion of benevo- 
lence, into all the charities and amities, the feel- 
ings and offices of the human heart this made di- 
STD vine; and laſtly, maturing in him a different nature; 
that God may be in all men the oN wiLL TO THE 
ONE GOODNESS, thereby uniting all men, as one man, 
in their God, For deep, indeed, are all his counſels ; 
and all the mazes of his providence will finally uns 
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wind. themſelves in the reQtitude and fulneſs of the 
wifdom of his love. 
That a creature, inexperienced or newly brought 
into being, ſhould fall by attempting ſomething 
through its. own will, and the preſumption of its 
own. power, does not appear to have any thing 
wonderful in it ; but that a creature, fallen into the 
miſery and depravity of a ſecond and baſe nature, 
ſhould riſe again ſuperior to its original' goodneſs 
and glory, this is the work produced in time that 
will be matter of amazement throughout eternity, 
That man, I ſay, fallen into a body of mortal 
fleſh, fallen into an evil nature; fallen into circling 
elements of hoſtility, diſtemperature and diſſolution 
to his frame; that man, thus degraded, thus op- 
preſſed and aſſaulted from within and from , with- 
out, ſhould yet advance and proceed through his 
courſe of appointed warfare, denying his own ap- 
petites, pulling down his own pride, combating 
ſufferings with patience, ſubduing injuries with 
love, delighting to labour under the hinder part of 
that croſs which Simon the Cyrenian was compelled 
to bear ; conquering, riſing, triumphing over deſires, 


| diſappointments, tribulations, langour, ſickneſs, and 


death ; and'all this, without any violation of that 
principle of liberty which his £TERNALLY FREE 
PROGENITOR imparted unto him ; this indeed is a 
wonder to Cherubim and Seraphim, and, from 
eternity to eternity, the GREATEST. woORK of God. 
Here, Brother, ſaid the earl, you expreſsly 
acknowledge that man is a free agent. | 

I acknowledge, anſwered Mr.. Clinton, that man 
_- a 9 of liberty within him, a power of 


1 turning 
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turning, or, at leaſt, of leaving his will, to the im- 
pulſe of good on the one hand, or of evil on the 
other, he could not otherwiſe be accountable; and 
this brings me directly to your lordſhip's queſtion 
reſpecting the diſtinction in point of merit between 
man and man. * 

Know THYSELF, was the wiſeſt of all the laws 


in the ancient ſchools; for the moſt uſeful of: all 


ſtudies to man is that of man. 


Max has been repreſented, by the boaſtings of 


pagan philoſophy, as equal in many reſpects, and 
in ſome articles ſuperior to the. Godhead. 


9 


They define him a rational and lordly intelli. 


gence, ſole dictator to his own actions, controller 
of his own paſſions, and of powers, virtues, and 


faculties wholly free and independent, But what 


ſays nature on this head ? 

Man goes out of this world, even as he. comes 
into it, quite paſſive and without his own conſent, 
From the womb to the time of his maturing in 
reaſon, and even till ſome degree of power is 


awakened in him toward governing his appetites. 


and reſiſting his inclinations, he is as merely a. 
ſenſual and ſervile machine as any inferior animal. 


His pulſes beat, his blood circulates, and all the 
offices of reſpiration, ſecretion and perſpiration are 
performed alike, awake as aſleep, without any more 


attention or care on his part, than if he has no 


intereſt therein. 


In the mean time, he is begirt by outward ob- 


jekts, and outward elements, which Hold an inti- 


mate correſpondence with Bas fleſh, with all his 


or Sans, 


- 
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organs, and his animal life; exciting in him a Va- 
riety of appetites and defires, which he can no- 


more reſiſt than a twig can ſwim againſt a torrent; 
inſomuch, that were this the whole of the man, 


with reſpect to his appetites, he would of neceſſity | 


be a brute, and with reſpect to his paſſions, he 
would of neceſſity be a devil. 

Thus far, my lord, you ſee that man is wholly 
ated upon, and does nothing but as he is impelled 
thereto ; and were there no other agent to act upon 
him on the oppoſite part, had he no preſent friend 


to combat with and control the evil propenſities 
of his nature, he would be as totally a ſlave to his 


carnal and diabolical luſts, as the rower in a galley 
is to the bench whereon he is chained, 
But, bleſſed be our all-creating, all-redeeming, 
and all- loving friend, who is ever preſent and does 
not leave our impotence deſtitute of his help; who, 
in the centre 'of our old Adam; implants a divine 
feed; even the renewed image of himſelf in our 
fouls. It is this infant reſemblance of himſelf in 
our eſſence, which God always cheriſhes, which 
he 2 which he purſues, Which he calls upon 
by the word of the Son of his love, which he in- 
forms with the breath of his holy Spirit, whiſper- 
ing into it the {till voice of his own beatifying 
affections. 
Now, though theſe two principles are fo inti - 


mately united in us, that very few obſerve any 
diſtinction between them, yet” no two things can 
be more oppoſite than they are to each other, both 


in their natures and propenſities. And, accordingly, 


the great Apoſtle Paul hath ſpecified and. marked 


out 


„ 
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out their-ſeparate offices with the moſt exact preti- 


here 


ſion. Reach me yonder Bible, Harry, 


ii 


That which I do, I allow not: for what I 
would, that do I not; but what I hate, that do I. 
If then I do that which I would, not, I conſent 
unto the law, that it is good. Now then it is no 


more I that do it, but fin that dwelleth in me. For 


I know, that in me, that is, in my fleſh, dwelleth 
no good thing; for to will is preſent with me, but 
how to perform that which is good I find. not. For 
the good that. I would, I do not; but the evil 


which I would not, that I do. Now, if I do that 


I would not, it is no more I that do it, but ſin that 
dwelleth in me, I find then a law, that when I 
would do good, evil is preſent with me. For L 
delight in the law of God, after the inward. man. 
But I ſee another law. in my members, warring, 
againſt the law of my mind, and bringing me into 
captivity to the law of lin, which is in my mem- 
bers. O wretched man that I am, who ſhall deliver 
me from the body of this death!“ 

Here, my friends, you ſee the Apoſtle diſtin- 
guiſhes, moſt preciſely, between the oppoſite na- 
tures of the firſt and the ſecond Adam, between 


the outward and inward, the vitiated and regene- | 


rate, the old and the new man. The old warring 
againſt the new, and endeavouring to bring him 
into captivity to ſin and death, 


Now, between theſe adverls. offsprings of the 


. 


dom, or power of election, is placed, 
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On the one part, we are beſieged and aſſailed by 
à world of tempting objects, that hold intimate in- 
tercourſe. with our fleſh, and impel their influences 

on our ſpirit through every organ; while the rulers 

of darkneſs enter through the ſaid ſenſual avenues, 
excite their diabolical paſſions within us, and try 
to open a kingdom of their own in our ſoul. 

On the contrary part, our heavenly Father is 
graciouſly pleaſed to act upon us, through that di- 
vine nature which he implants in our eſſence. He 
attratts us ſtrongly, though not forcibly; and he 
ſheds into us feelings and affections, to which fleſh 
and blood is wholly an alien. | 

Here then, when the will turns away from di- 
vine influence, and delivers itſelf up to the ope- 
rations of the evil agents, the whole man becomes 
a priſoner in the regions of darkneſs and ſhadow 
of death, and nothing but intenſe ſufferings can 
awake him to a ſenſe of the error, and folly of his 
purſuits, and of the loſs and Kemer of the ſtate in 
which he lies. | 

But, when the will yietds itſelf to the gracious 
influence of God's bleſſed Spirit, God opens him- 
ſelf unto it, and attraQts it ſtill more powerfully, 
till he gradually delivers it from the ſlavery of 

ſenſe, of fin, and of felf, into the perfect freedom of 
2 willing ſervice to goodnefs, 

Above all, when the will is aſſaulted by est 
preſſing, and permanent temptations; if yet, with 
the aſſiſtance of ſupporting graee, it ſtrives and 

| ſtruggles to maintain the fight, and to tear itſelf 
away from the cuſtody of evil, though tortured in 
8 | the 
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the ſtrife, and pierced, even to the dividing of the 
bone from the marrow ; then is the ſcripture ful- 
filled that ſays, the Kingdom of Heaven ſuffereth 
violence, and the violent take it by force; then is our 
Jeſus in the higheſt height of his throne and domi- 
nion; then does he deem all his ſufferings overpaid; 
and he will himſelf be the champion in the will'of 
ſuch a champion, and he will fight the good fight, 
and run the good courſe, and hold faſt the good 
faith both in him and for him, and he will impute 
the whole of his conqueſts to the willing inſtrument 
of his operations, and will crown him with the 
crown of his own glory. 

Here then my honoured brother, you have your 
queſtion fully anſwered touching the difference, in 
point of merit, between man and man; ſince no 
creature can have any merit, ſave ſo far as he opens 
his will to the impreſſions of the goodneſs of God 
upon his ſpirit, 

What! you will ſay, 1s this the utmoſt merit 
that the beſt of men can boaſt, that of barely yield- 
ing his will to the influence of the ſpirit of goodneſs ? 
It is, indeed, my lord, the very whole of the 
merit that any creature can have, the very utmoſt 
that he can do toward co-operating with his God, 
and conducing, in any degree, to his own ſalvation, 

O, that all men! that all men had this merit, my 
friends! that all would open the gates of their 
everlaſting ſouls, and humbly and earneſtly petition 
the King of glory to come in. This would lead to 
ever-during and ever-encreaſing merit; for our God 
would then impute his own merits unto us, not by 
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I All, I bleſs him for giving me once more a ſight of 
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An outward, but inward imputation, even the feeling 
ſenſe, and participation of his nature, within us, 
We ſhouid become good in his goodneſs, wiſe in 
his wiſdom, and ſtrong in his omnipotence. By 
reſigning to him, our dark, empty, hungry, and un- 
comfortable creature; we ſhould gain in lieu thereof, 
the plenitude of the rich and illuminating Creator. 
The fulneſs of all delight would become our portion 
and the. proprietor-of the univerſe would be our 
property and poſſeſſion. a 

Here Mr. Clinton pauſed, and 110 auditors con- 
tinued in a kind of reſpettſul muſing. At length 
-the earl exclaimed, never, never more, my brother 
will I debate or queftion with you, 'further than 
aſking your advice or opinion. Our dear Meekly, 
here, and I have had ſome former converſe on a 
few of theſe deep ſubjects, and I received much 
ſatisfaction and inſtruction from him, but he was 
not quite ſo explicit as you have been. 

Ah, my lord, cried Meekly, were I as intimate 
with the fountain of all knowledge, as your precious 
brother is, you would not then have perplexed me 
in the converſation we laſt held on thoſe heads. 

On the following day at-breakfaſt, Mr, Meekly 
took out his pocket-book, and produced bank bills 
to the amount of ſomething upward of five thouſand 

pounds. He then preſented them to Mr. Clinton, 
and faid, here, Sir, is a little matter toward repay- 
ment of the loan I had from you in Holland. I 
bless, I bleſs my God, that he has enabled me thus 
far to approve myſelf an honeſt man; but above 


the 
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the gracious countenance of my Patron. But for 
you, I had miſerably periſhed in adungeon ; to you, 
Sir, I owe my liberty, to you I owe my life, to you 
I owe the recovery of the inheritance of my fathers, 
With reſpe& to ſuch obligations I am indeed a 
beggared inſolvent; but my heart as pleaſed with 
the thought, that the connection between us, of 
creditor on your part, and of debtor on mine, ſhould 

remain on record to all eternity. 
Here the worthy Meekly became oppreſſed under 
ſenſations of grateful recolle&ion, and, putting his 
handkerchief to his eyes, he ſobbed out his paſſion. 
In the mean time Mr. Clinton held the bills in 
his hand, and careleſsly caſting his eye over them 
perceived the amount. As ſoon as he ſaw that his 
friend's emotion had partly ſubſided, you have, 
Mr. Meekly, ſays he, you have been quite a goſpel 
ſteward, and have returned me my on with moſt 
unlooked for uſury, and I heartily pray God, in 
recompenſe of your integrity, to give you the 
principality of many cities in the kingdom of his 
Son, But what ſhall I do with this money, my 
dear Meekly? My wealth already overflows ; it is my 
only incumbrance. It claims my attention, indeed, 


as it is a truſt for which I know I am ſtrictly ac- © 


countable, But I wiſh Providence would reclaim 
the whole to himſelf, and leave me as one of his 
mendicants, who daily wajt on the hand that ſup- 
plieth all who ſeek his kingdom with neceſſary 
things. For my Harry has enough, and more than 
enough now, in the abundance of his noble father, 
You muſt therefore keep theſe bills to yourſelf, 

Vox. II. Bb my 
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my · worthy friend; retain; or give, or diſpoſe of 
them, even as it ſhall pleaſe you; whether as your 
property or as my property, it matters not ſix- 
pence; but, take them back, you muſt take them 
back indeed, my Meekly. And ſo ſaying he ſhoved 
them over from him on the table. 

Ah, my moſt honoured Sir, exclaimed the re- 
pining Meekly, ſure you would not ſerve me ſo! 
My ſoul is but juſt eaſed of a load that lay heavy 
on it for many, many years. Be not then ſo ſevere 
as to replace the burden upon me. It would break 
my very heart ſhould you perſiſt in refuſing this 

| little inſtance of deten Beger en em from one of your 


warmeſt lovers. 


Here Harry found himſelf affected and diſtreſſed 
for the parties, and, in order to relieve them, took 
tte deciſion of the matter upon himſelf. 

Gentlemen, ſays he, I will, with your good 
pleaſure, put a quick end to this diſpute. I offer 
myſelf to you as your joint truſtee, to be your al- 

moner and diſpoſer of theſe bills. | 
As I was lately on my rambles through ſome 
villages near London, the jingle of a number of 
inſant voices ſtruck my ear, and turning and look- 

ing in at the window of a long cottage, I perceived 
about thirty little girls, neatly dreſſed in a kind of 
uniform, and all very buſily and variouſly em- 
ployed in hackling, carding, knitting, or ſpinning, 
or in ſewing at their ſamplers, or -g. their 

1 and ſo ſorth. | 

The adjoining houſe aa — an cel 


cumber of boys, moſt of whom were _— in 
learning 


* 
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learning the rudiments of the ſeveral handy-craft- 
trades, while the reſt were buſied in cultivating a 

| back field, intended as a garden for theſe two young 
families, 

I was ſo pleaſed with what I ſaw, .nat I gave the 
maſters and -miſtreſſes ſome ſmall matter; and I 
reſolved, within myfelf, if ever I ſhould be able, 
to gather together a little family of my own for the 
like purpoſes. 

Now, gentlemen, here comes Mr. Meek ly's 
money quite in ſeaſon for ſaving juſt ſo much of 
my own. But ſince I am grown ſuddenly rich, I 
think I will be generous for once, and add as much 
more out of my proper ſtock. I ſhall alſo make. 

ſo free as to draw on my uncle there for the like 
fum ; and theſe added together will make a pretty 
beginning of my little project. As to my poor fa- 
ther here, he has nothing to ſpare, for he has al- 
ready laviſhed all his wealth on his naughty boy. 

My lord and the company laughed heartily at 

Harry's pleaſantry — but hearkee, honeſt 

friend, added the ny you muſt not think to ex- 
poſe me, by leaving me out of your ſcheme; can- 
not you lend me as much, Harry, as will anſwer 
my quota ? Yes, my lord, ſaid Harry, upon proper 
ſecurities I think I may venture. You are a rogue, 
and my treaſure, and my honour, . cried the Earl, 
turning and bending. fondly toward him, while 
Harry's eyes began to ſwim with pleaſure, and 
_ caſting himſelf into his father's boſom, he there 
hid the tears * his ſwelling delight, Mr. Clinton 
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and Mr. Meekly fitting filently wrapt in | the enjoy- 
ment of the tender ſcene. 

But it foon became too oppreſſive for Harry's 
ſenſibility, He aroſe from his father's boſom, re- 
tired into the garden to give vent to his paſſions, 
and recover his ſpirits in the open air, 

After ſome minutes ſpent in this ſpeechleſs rap- 
ture, I believe, Sir, ſaid Meekly to Mr. Clinton, 
that there is not ſuch a boy as your nephew, no, 
not in the whole univerſe ; every look and accent, 
every motion, fibre, and member, ſo wonderfully 
anſwering to the meckneſs and modeſty, the ho- 
nour, the gallantry, and intrepidity of his ſpirit. 
He ſhrinks from praiſe, he is aſhamed before it; 


and yet his words fink as balm on the heart, and 


his actions compel people to affront him with re- 
jected honours wherever he goes. While I look 
on his lovely and lowly countenance, and inwardly 
embrace him, I ſecretly ſay to myſelf, you are a 
proof, my Harry, that the lower the roots of hu- 
mility ſtrike, the more the exalted branches aſcend, 
I attend, 1 ſtudy him, and look upon and revere 
him, as the moſt perfect copy that ever yet was 
taken of the omnipotent babe in the manger, | 
The other day, he preſerved his noble father and 
me from being rent in pieces by a mad and foam- 
ing monſter of a maſtiff. But, his calmneſs of 
courage, with his quickneſs of action, his proweſs 
and power on that occaſion, exceeded all that I 
ever met with in fable, Pray, my lord, have you 
not yet told your brother of that wonderful inci- 


dent ? No indeed, ſaid the earl, my Harry con- 


tinued 
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tinued with us, till within this minute, and I was 1 
cautious of offending him by mentioning the matter. 
For, he can ſcarce bear to be thanked for the cha- 
rity he gives, and much leſs to be praiſed for any 

accompliſhment. O, my brother, my brother, 
what do I owe you? A debt immenſe indeed, 
never, never, to be paid, for this ineſtimable 
treaſure of a boy. 

As the earl and his beloved gueſts were enjoying 8 
themſelves in this bliſsful manner, John entered, 
with tidings that an embaſly of a ſcore of laſſes 
waited at the hall-door, and were puſhing before 
them the prettieſt maiden he ever beheld, to be 
their ſpokeſwoman. 

Immediately my lord ordered. that they ſhould 
be introduced, and quickly after a clatter was 
heard without, crying, „Indeed, indeed now, 
Miſs Aggy, you muſt and ſhall ſpeak for us.” 
The door was then thrown open, and a young 
creature entered, bluſhing and panting, and fol- 
lowed by the group of girls, who put her forward 
before them, 

The earl, in pain for her ſweet 2 cps 
kindly to encourage. her, while Harry aroſe and 
helped them round with a glaſs of wine. By the 
time that this was done, the foremoſt who had not 
yet dared to look one of them. in the face, but 
kept her eyes bent on the ground, as though ſhe 
had been aſhamed of their brightneſs,, became a 
little more aſſured, 

If —if lord, ſaid ſhe, tremblingly, if your 
honoured — your very honourable brother is heye 
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"— we come to invite him and his company to a 


dance—and we will attend you with pleaſure, my 
little angel, cried the earl. But, pray who are you, 
and where do you live ?—So pleaſe you, my lord, 
my father's name is Abel Jeſſamin, and he is lately 
come tenant to part of your lordſhip's eſtate.— 
Then I will make him a preſent of at leaſt a year's 
rent for his fair daughter's ſake, Here, John, give 
five guineas a- piece to thoſe pretty laſſes to buy each 
of them a riband. And, de you hear, bring me 
twenty guineas for this their ambaſſadreſs.Not 
for the world, my lord, indeed I will not accept a 
farthing. My father, though poor, is very jealous 
of his honour, and ſhould I take any thing from 
any man living, he would never ſuffer me to darken 
the light that ſhines in at his door. 

Aggy then made a courtſey to the ground, and 
retreated, attended by the affectionate regards of 
the company. | 

Who can this creature be, cried out the earl, ſo 
lovely, ſo uncommon, ſuch a. ſweet diſtinction 
about her! Ah! exclaimed Mr. Clinton, what a 
pity it would be that ſuch innocence' ſhould be 
ſeduced! And yet, that is moſt likely to be the 
caſe, ſaid Mr, Meekly, ſince beauty procures its 
own undoing, and lovelineſs is the very magnet that. 
attracts men to its deſtruction. Harry half ſup- 
preſſed a ſigh, but ſaid nothing. 

The horſes were now immediately NR to be 
put to, and our company drove into the town, ac- 


eompanied by the acclamations of hundreds upon 
hundreds who lined the 8 he”. 


As 
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As ſoon as they came to the market - place, the 
coach ſet them down near a ſpacious flooring that 
was raiſed, in open air, about afoot from the ground, 
and ſurrounded with benches raiſed one above 
the other, ſo as to be capable gf containing the 
great number preſent, | 

When they were ſhewn to the ſeats en 
for them, they were ſerved with a variety of wines 
and cakes; for our open hearted townſmen had 
ſpared no coſt for the entertainment of their noble 
gueſts and their neighbours; the band of muſic 
{the choiceſt that could be got) began to play, and 
the jubilee was opened in full triumph, | 

My lord then wiſhed, in ſecret, that Harry and 
Miſs Jeſſamin would lead the ball; but, obſerving. 
that his ſon looked ſomething dejected, he imputed 
it to fatigue, and ſuppreſſed his deſire. In the 
mean time the lads and laſſes entered upon the ſtage, 
and ſeveral footed it away featly, and with all due 
applauſe, 

As Harry had not yet opened his lips to the 
amiable Aggy, noreven preſented his hand to lead 
her out, ſhe declined every other hand that was 
offered to her. At length, as the day began to loſe 
of its luſtre, Mr, Clinton whiſpered to Harry, and 
requeſted the favour that he would dance. f 

The defire of father or uncle was inſtantly, to 
Harry, the ſame as the command of the grand 
S:gnior to his ſlave, He aroſe, and walking up to 
Miſs Aggy, took her hand with a -moſt reſpectful 
bow, and led her out to dance a minuet, in which 
they both acquitted themſelves with ſuch grace, 
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as to bring tears of delight into moſt of the eyes 
_ that beheld them, 
That night, after ſupper, while Harry joined with 
the company 1n a kind of conſtrained chearfulneſs, 
itt they began to compliment him on his dancing, 
[1 when Harry replied, in evident diſcontent, no 
j more, no more, my friends! indeed, I never ſo 
| | thoroughly deſpiſed and deteſted myfelf as I do at 
| this inſtant, And fo ſaying, he roſe haſtily and 
withdrew, | | 
Mr. Meekly foon followed him, into his cham- 
ber, and fitting down in filence, while Harry was 
ſlowly undreſſing, My dear young friend, ſays he, 
1 grieve to ſee you indiſpoſed. Indeed, Sir, ſaid 
* Harry, I am not quite as I wiſh, and yet I dare 
not complain. Ah, my dear boy, cried Meekly, I 
know your diſorder perfectly well. I marked the 
. riſe and the progreſs, I ſaw the whole as it paſſed. 
Had Aggy jefſamin been indifferent to you, you 
would have danced and converſed as familiarly 
with her as with any other girl. But you dreaded 
your on feelings, and you dreaded, ſtill more, 
"1h that thoſe feelings ſhould be betrayed to the obſer- 
bf vation of others. I know Aggy Jeſſamin and her 
ö father; ſhe is indeed very lovely and very deſerv- 
ing; but yet ſhe is no mate for you, my Harry. 
Ah, Sir. cried Harry, ſince you have already ſeen 
fo far into my ſoul, I think I had better open my 
whole boſom to you, You will look down upon 
me, to be ſure, you will hold me in the utmoſt 
contempt, but, no-matter for that, o you promiſe 
not to love me the leſs. 
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1 own to you, Mr. Meekly, that I love Aggy 
Jeffamin; my heart alſo tells me that I ſhall always 
love her. What then muſt be the conſequence of 
my unhappy affection? Neither my father nor 
uncle will ever approve of our union; and I 
would rather pine to death than offcnd the one or 
the other. 
Should I happen to meet the ſweet girl apart, I 
fear, nay I feel, that I could not be able to rehiſt 
the temptation, and, ſhould ſhe happen to yield, | 
what a ruin muſt enſue ! If ſhe loved me, it would 


break the poor thing's heart to be forſaken, and 


the breaking of her's would break my heart allo, 
And yet I could never think of continuing in a 
criminal commerce. 

Ah, my dear Mr. Meekly, pity the weakneſs of 
your friend, and pity the ignorance that he is in 
of his own ſpirit. My heart exulted this very day 
in its own humility, while it felt itſelf inſenſible 
to the acclamations of the vulgar, and while I re- 
flefted that a few years would ſoon cripple the 
performer of ſuch trifling exploits, or poſſibly 
render me in old age, the ridiculous boaſter of the 
feats of my childhood. But, when the ſweet breath 
of Aggy gave its pleaſing applauſe, vanity and felf-ef 
toem ſunk, with her approbation, deep into my boſom, 
and I have not yet been able to diſpoſſes them. 

O, help me then, Mr. Meekly, help me to ſtrug- 
gle againſt myſelf; better it is to ſuffer all that the 
cruel conflict may coſt me, than to ſuffer the ſtings 
of that never-ending remorſe, which would tear my 
foul for baving injured the object of my affection. 

* | ©. Meekly 
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Meekly was in tears, and could not anſwer for 
ſome time. Ves ſays he at length, I will 
aſſiſt you in this combat, a combat more glorious 
than ever was fought by all the Cæſars and Alex- 
anders that ever drew ſword, And I will pray to 
the Captain of our ſalvation in your behalf; that 
he may fight the good fight both in you and for 
you, and finally crown you with the wreath of 
eternal glory. But then you muſt be ruled, you 
muſt conform to the preſcriptions of your ſevere, 
but wholeſome phyſician; in ſhort, my dear child, 
you muſt not ſee her any more, —— What never, 
Mr. Meckly, never ſee her any more.? That 1s 
hard, indeed, It is a neceſſary hardſhip ; could 
you anſwer to yourſelf the conſequences of ſuch 


an indulgence ? — I could not, I could not, I con- 


feſs it, my friend, — I will prevail upon her father 
to ſend her far from you; and I will look out for 
ſome agreeable man who may make her a worthy 
ne A K 

O, you bear too hard upon me, too bard, in 


deed, cried Harry. What, give her to another ? 


And yet that is an ungenerous regret ; for, why 
ſhould I grudge that happineſs to another which I 
cannot enjoy? Well then be it ſo, ſince it muſt 
be ſo, Mr. Meekly. Take her, bear her, tear her 
away from my fight; a fortune equal to her merit 
is above my power to give; but take for her a ſuf- 
ficiency to ſupply the comforts, the conveniencies 
of life; and more, I am confident fhe deſpiſes. 

Here Harry fat down and wept, and was accom- 


panied by his friend. But, the conflict was now 


over; : 
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dl þ over ; and though his heart was deeply grieved, it 
was much more at eale, 
The next morning, at breakfaſt, Harry appeared 
to be quite compoſed, When the earl, taking a 
bundle of papers from his pocket, turned, with a 
fond and conciliating air, to Mr, Clinton, and faid:- 
My deareſt brother, when you ſhall be at leiſure to 
caſt your eye over this parcel, you will find that I 
have not been all along the unnatural kin{man you 
had cauſe to apprehend, Theſe are copies of the let- 
ters which I ſent in ſearch of you, through ſeveral 
parts of Europe, and in which I petitioned you to 
pardon my paſt offences, and to return and poſſeſs - 
yourſelf of your rights in the half of my fortune 
and the whole of my heart, | | 
Precious pledges, cried Mr, Clinton, are all 
things to me that bring me any inſtance of the af- 
fection of ſo dear a brother; and ſo laying he put 
. the papers into his bolom, _ 

But tell me, my ever amiable Harry Clinton, 
continued the earl, where in the world could you 
hide yourſelf from my enquiries theſe twenty years 
paſt? I have got ſome ſcattered ſketches of your 
hiſtory from Mr. Meekly and my ſon here, and 
have been burning to learn the whole, but dreaded 
to aſk you that favour, leſt the recollection of ſome” 
paſſages ſhould give you diſtreſs. I refuſe no pain 
to do you a pleaſure, my brother, 

Here the honourable Mr. Clinton began his ſtory, as 
formerly recited, and that * ſent his audi 
ing to bed. 


On 
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On the following morning when he came to that part 
of His narrative where lady Maitland broke away, he 
proceeded as follows. ) 


' Having travelled through ſeveral parts of F rance 


and Italy, I took Germany in my tour. I ſtaid 
ſome time at Spa where 1 drank the waters, and 
within the year arrived, in LEW * at 
Rotterdam. | 

On a viſit to Mr. De Wit, af Yis villa near the 
city, he told me, he had, at that time, in his houſe 
and his guardianſhip, one of the moſt extraordinary 
women in the univerſe. Though ſhe is now, ſays 
he, advancing towards the decline of life, ſhe is 
by far the moſt finiſhed female I ever beheld, 
while all ſhe ſays, and all ſhe does, give a grace to 
her perſon that is quite indiſcribable. She has a 


youth too, her ſon, with her, who is nearly as 
great a rarity as herſelf ; and, were it not that his 


complexion is fallow, and that he is ſomewhat 
ſnort of a leg, and blind of one eye, he would po- 
ſitively be the moſt lovely of all the human ſpecies, 

You put me in mind, ſaid I, laughing, of the 


Barratarian wench, who was commended to go« 
vernor Sancho as the moſt accompliſhed beauty 


within a league, with this exception only, that one 
eye was blind, and that the other ran with brim- 
ſtone and vermilion. But pray who are theſe 
wonders ? | 

That, ſaid he, I cannot declare. They are evi- 
dently people of the firſt faſhion, and muſt have 
ſome uncommon reaſons for their preſent conduct, 


as they live quite retired and admit of no company. 


I proteſt, 
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J proteſt, ſaid I, you have raiſed my curioſity in 
earneſt, Is there no managing ſo as to procure me a 
ſhort tete a tete with them? I wiſh there was, ſays 
he, for I long to know how far your ſentiments 
agree with mine in this matter, Yeſterday the lady 
told me that ſhe intended to go and reſide ſome 
time in England, and that I would oblige her by 
getting a perſon duly qualified to initiate her and 
her ſon in the language of the country. And now, 
if ſuch a fine gentleman as you could condeſcend 
to undreſs himſelf, you might come to-morrow, as 
a perſon who wanted hire, and I might introduce 
you to an interview by the way of treating, pro- 
vided you are upon honour not to reveal any thing 
concerning them or their place of abode, 

The next morning I waited on Mr, De Wit, 
under the appearance of a reduced gentleman, 

The lady received and ſpoke to me with that 
dignified complacence which awes while it en- 
gages, and, while it attracts, forbids an irreverent 
familiarity, She was, every thing that my friend 
had boaſted of her; for though her perſon was all 
majeſty, her manner was all grace, Will you an- 
{wer for the diſcretion of this young man, Mr, De 
Wit? I will, Madam, ſays he. I bowed to them 
both, | | 

On turning, I perceived that her fon eyed me 
with much attention, and I, on my part, ſurveyed 
him with-the utmoſt aſtoniſhment, He laboured 
indeed, apparently, under all the diſadvantages that 
my friend deſcribed; but enchantment lurked on 
his accents and in the dimpling of his lips and, 

Vor. II. Cc when 
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when he ſmiled, heaven itſelf was infuſed through 
the fine roundings of his olive-coloured coun- 
tenance. 

In ſhort, 1 felt ſuch a ſudden ant LORE to theſe 
extraordinary perſonages, that I reſolved to keep 
on the deception, at leaſt for a few days, and ac- 
cordingly engaged with them at a ſtated ſalary. 

I entered on my province, My young pupil, 
eſpecially, began to improve apace ; and, as I was 
particularly cautious of obſerving the diſtant reſpect 
that ſuited my ſtation, I grew into great favour both 
with mather and ſon, 

How long, Mr. De Wit would ſay, do you pro- 
pole to carry on this farce? . Till I can prevail 
upon them, I anſwered, to accompany me to Eng- 
land, For I feel my affections ſo tied to them, that 
I cannot think of parting. 

On a day as I fat with my pupil in his apart- 
ment, he happened to let his book fall, and, as I 
ſtcoped to take it up, the picture of my Matilda, 
highly done in enamel, and ſet with brilliants to a 
great value, ſuddenly looſed from its riband, and 
dropped through the boſom of my ſhirt upon the 
floor. 

I ſtood greatly abaſhed by this accident ; but my 
pupil, {till more alarmed, ſtarted up, and, catching 
at it, gazed upon it intently. Ha, my friend, ſaid 
he, I doubt you are an impoſtor! The proprietor 
of this jewel would never ſet himſelf out to hire 
without ſome ſiniſter deſign, Who, Sir, ang what 
are you ? | 
I 4 own, ſaid I, that I am not what L e Jam 
of noble deſcent, and of riches ſufficient” to pur- 


chaſe 
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chaſe a principality. And what then could induce 
you to impoſe upon us as you have done; 
Curioſity at firſt, and then the ſtrong inclination 
which I took both to you and your mother at our 
firſt interview : nor did I propoſe to reveal myſelf 
till we ſhould reach my native country, where all 
forts of honours and affluence attend you. Tell 
me then, ſaid he, whole picture is this? Is it the 
face, Sir, of your miſtreſs or your wife ? (looking 
very inquiſitively at me.) Ah, ſaid I, ſhe was 
once miſtreſs of the hearts of thouſands, She was 
once alſo my wife: but the dear faint is now eter- 
| nally bleſſed with a more ſuitable bridegroom. 
Will you indulge me, Sir, faid he, with the 
Rory of your loves P It may atone, in a great mea- 
fure, for your late deception, which, however well 
meant, was very alarming. | 

Here I related to him the ſhort pathetic hiſtory 
that I told you of my Matilda, with which he way 
fo affected, and in ſuch a violent agitation, that I was 
quite affrighted for him, and ſtopped ſeveral n 
but he inſiſted on my proceeding. 

Ah, ſaid he, when I concluded, ſhould I ever 
be conſorted in the manner that you and your 
Matty were, how bleſſed I ſhould think myſelf! 1 
have, ſays I, a little couſin in England, perhaps the 
lovelieſt child in the world, and if you will marry 
her, when you both come to proper years, I will 
ſettle ten millions of French money upon you, 
Mean time I beſeech you to ſay nothing to your 
mamma of what has paſſed, I will not, ſaid he, 
unleſs I ſee a neceſſity for it, 
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That night I went to the city to ſettle the affairs 
of my houſehold, On my return next morning I 
met Mr. De Wit at the gate of his court. Ah, my 
friend, ſaid he, our amiable gueſts are departed. 
Gone, I cried, gone! which way, where to, I 
pray you? That alſo is a ſecret, ſaid he, which I 
am not permitted to tell you. Late in the evening 
- there arrived a retinue of about twenty ſervants, 
ſtrongly armed and mounted, with a flying chaiſe 
and fix horſes, and a packet of letters. The lady 
did not go to bed, but ordered all things to be in 
readineſs for their departure againſt the riſing of 
the moon. When they were near ſetting out, and 
going to bid me adieu, Have you no commands, 
Madam, ſaid I, for the good young man your 
tutor? Not a penny, ſays ſhe, I cannot” afford 
wages equivalent to ſervants. of quality, How, 
Madam, ſaid I, is my friend then detected? But 
it was a very innocent and friendly fraud I aſſure 
you; I ſhould not have impoſed him upon your 
ladyſhip, did I not know you to be ſafer in his 
honourable hands than in thoſe of any other. 

J then gave them an account of your family, 
_ your vaſt fortune, nor was 1 quite filent as to your 
merits, my dear friend, and I added, that I was 
ſenſible you would be deeply afflited at the de- 
parture of perſons to whom you were ſo ſtrongly 
attached. There is no help for it, replied my 
lady ; we have reaſons of the utmoſt import for 
not diſcloſing ourſelves to him. Tell him, how- 
ever, that we eſteem him highly — affe& him ten- 
derly — ſhall think of him — ſhall pray for him 
— and 


137 1 
— and — and laſtly — that you ſaw drop a grateful 
tear to his remembrance, 

As I could extort no further intelligence from 
my friend Mr. De Wit, I parted in a half kind of 
chagrin, and prepared to purſue my fugitives, 
though I knew not what road to take, nor where 
to turn me for the purpoſe, At all adventures, 
however, I ſet out on the way to France, as they 
appeared to be of that country, as well by the 
elegance of their manners as by their fluency in 
the language. | 

I was attended by eleven of as brave and faithful 
fellows as ever thruſt themſelves between their 
maſter and danger. | 

On the fifth or ſixth day, as we got on the bor- 
ders of French Flanders, in an open and deſolate 
way, with a foreſt far on the left, a man rode to- 
ward us on the ſpur, and approaching, cried out, 
Help, gentlemen, for heaven's ſake, help to reſcue 
my dear ladies, who are plundered and carried 
away by the banditti. They have killed or mor- 
tally wounded twenty of my companions, and I 
alone am left to cry out for relief —— I bid him 
lead, and we followed. 

In a few minutes we came where: we- ſaw a 
great number of the dead and dying, covering the 
ſand and thin herbage. But our leader cried out, Stop 
not here, my noble friends! Yonder they are, 
yondex they are ! they have but juſt taken away 
all our horſes, luggage, and coach, and are now 
at the plunder, I am weak through loſs of blood, 
but will help you the beſt I may, | 
Cc 3 Here 
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Here he ſpurred again toward the enemy, but 
his horſe would not anſwer his courage. I then 
looked about to obferve if any advantage could be 
taken; for I perceived that the ruffians were ſtill 
very numerous, about thirty who had ſurvived the 
late combat; but ſeeing that the country was quite 
open, and that we had nothing but reſolution and 

our God to help us, I commended myſelf to him in 

fo good a cauſe, and putting my horſe to ſpeed, I 
rode full at the foe, confident of being gallantly 
fupported. 

When the banditti 3 us, "RE inſtantly 
quitted the plunder, and gathering into a group, 
they prepared their carbines, and mg them 
Full at us as we dicw near. 

As I happened to be foremoſt I received the 
greateſt damage, One of their balls gave me this 
mark in my neck, another paſſed through the fleſh 
of my left ſhoulder, and another through my a8. 
and left this ſcar in my head. 

But when we came in upon them, hand to hand, 
had they doubled their numbers they would have 
been as nothing to us. My faithful Iriſnman le- 


ee thein acith this-axen. land, 
and in a few minutes we had no opponent in the 


field. I then rode up to the coach and perceived 
4wo ladies in it, pale as death, and funk ſenſeleſs 


to the bottom. 


Immediately I ordered my ſurgeon Wkg⸗ little 
blood ſrom them, and, on their recovery, to follow 
me, with all my people, and all the horſes, baggage, 
&c. to the neareſt inn. Then feeling my wounds 

| begun 


— 
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begin to ſmart, I took my ſurgeon with me and 
galloped away. 

In about a league we came to a large houſe of 
entStainment, and finding myſelf fick and qual- 
miſh, through the great effuſion of blood, I had. 
my wounds directly dreſſed, and taking a draught 
of whey, got into a warm bed. 

After a night of uneaſy ſlumbers, the curtain of 
the bed was gently drawn afide, and awaking, 1 
heard a voice ſay, in ſoft muſic, Ah, my dear 
mamma, it is he, it is he himſelf? 

On lifting my feeble eyes, I perceived a en 
at my ſide of a female appearance, but more lovely 
than any thing I had ever conceived of the inha- 
bitants in bliſs. Her eyes ſwam in glory, and her 
whole form ſeemed compoſed of harmony and light. 

While I gazed in ſilent aſtoniſnment, I heark 
another voice ſay, Do not you know us, my ſon, 
my dear Mr. Clinton, do not you remember your 
pupils, do not you remember your blind, lame, and 
tawny Lewis? He is now turned into a paſſable 
girl there, whoſe honour and life you yeſterday 
preſerved at the peril of your own. 

Here, ſeizing her hand, I preſſed it to my lips, 
and cried, Am I then ſo bleſſed, my honoured 
Madam, as to have done ſome ſervice to the two 
deareſt objects of my heart's affections? Soft, ſays 
ſhe, none of theſe tranſports! your ſurgeon tells us. 
that repoſe-is neceſſary for you. Mean time we 
will go and make the beſt proviſion ſor you that 
the place can afford, And after that I will ſend a 
_— to my lord, and let him know how very 

_ _ deeply 
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deeply he and we and all his houſe are indebted to 
you, * 

For that day and the following week, as my 
fever grew fomething high, I ſaw no more of®the 
daughter, and the mother ſtaid no longer than to 
adminiſter ſomething to me, or barely to enquire 
how I was. At length I began to recover, when 
the former viſion deſcended upon my raviſhed 
ſenſes, the viſion of that Louiſa, the fight of whom 
never failed to bring delight ta the hearts of all 
beholders. 

They ſat down by my fide, and my lady, taking 
my hand, and looking tenderly at me, what would 
you think, ſaid ſhe ſmiling, of my Louy for a wife ? 
Ah, Madam, I exclaimed, ſhe would be too much 
of bliſs, too precious, too glorious, too overpowering 

for the heart and ſenſes of any mortal. Do not tell 
me ſo, cries my lady, in my eyes, you are full as 
amiable for a huſband as ſhe can be for a wife. 
Beſide, you Fave earned her, my ſon, ſhe is your 
own dear purchaſe, by a ſervice of infinite value, 
and at the price of your precious blood. She has 
told me the ſtory of your firſt love, and the recol- 
lection of it never fails to bring tears from my eyes. 
But I muſt hereafter hear the whole from your 
own mouth, with all your other adventures, the 
ſmalleſt incident will be very intereſting to- me, I 
aſſufe you. O, you are, to a hair, the very 
man I wiſh my Louiſa, the brave, the tender, gentle, 
and generous heart ; juſt the thing I would have 
wiſhed for myſelf, when I was at the age of my 
Louy. | » 2 - > 
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But, my deareſt, my honoured Madam, you have 
not yet told me how your Louiſa is inclined. 
Whereupon the bewitching creature, ſmiling, and 
bluſhing, reached forth @ poliſhed hand of living 


alabaſter, Here, ſhe cried, I preſent you with this 


trifle, in token that I do not hate you. 

My Clinton, ſaid my lady, I have ſent off my 
favourite ſervant Gerard, with my diſpatches to 
my lord. He is the only one that remains of all 
my retinue. Your ſurgeon has drefled his wound, 
and pronounces it ſo {light as not to incommode 
him on his journey. I choſe him more particularly 
for the carrier of my purpoſes, as he was the witneſs 
of your valour, as he can teſtify to my lord with 
what intrepidity you ruſhed foremoſt into the thick 
of the aſſaſſins, and with what unexampled bravery 
you defeated, in a ſhort time, a body of three or 
four times your number. Theſe things, I truſty 
will have their due weight ; for though my lord 1s 
of a loſtly and inflexible nature, he is yet alive to 
the feelings of honour and juſtice, ſo that our affairs 
have a hopeful aſpect. But you are a little fluſhed, 
my child ; we will not encroach further upon you 
till to-morrow, 

During the three following weeks, though con- 
finedtomy room, I was able to enjoy their company; 
and the happineſs of my heart accelerated my reco- 
very. What bliſs did I experience during that 
interval! the mother and daughter angels, ſcarce 
ever left my ſide, One morning, when I juſt awoke. 
from a terrifying dream, they both entered with 
peace and comfort in their countenances. | 


What 
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What is the matter, my Clinton, ſaid my lady, 
your face does not ſeem compoſed to that compla- 
cence which is ſeated in your heart. Ah, Madam, 
I cried, I have been all night tormented with the 
moſt alarming viſions I ever had in my life. Three 
times I dreamed ſucceſſively that my Louiſa and 1 


were walking hand in hand through the fields of 


Elyſium, or in the gardens of Alcinous, gazing and 
drinking in large draughts of love from each other: 
when at one time a huge and tremendous dragon, 
and again a ſudden earthquake, and again an im- 
petuous hurricane came, and caught, and ſevered 
us far aſunder. 

But my viſions, ſaid the ben ſmiling Louiſa, 
have been of a very different nature, I dreamed 
that while we were ſtanding on the brink of'a 
frightful precipice together, your Matilda deſcended, 
all celeſtial, and a thouſand times more lovely than 
ſhe appears in the portrait that you carry about you. 
At firſt I feared that ſhe came to reclaim you to 


herſelf ; but inſtead of that ſhe ſmiled upon me, 


and began to careſs me, and taking my right hand 
ſhe put it into yours. Then aſcending in her bright- 
nels, ſhe hovered awhile on high, and caſting 
down upon me a look of fixed love, ſhe gave me a 
beck with her hand, as it were to e and was 
immediately loſt in glory. 
O, my dear children, cried the Marchioneſs, for 
much ſhe was, might I but once ſee you united, how 
I ſhould lift my head! or rather how ſatisfied 1 
ſhould be-to lay it down in peace, having nothing 
further to care for on this fide of eternity. ca 
That 


1 
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That night I ſlept ſounder than uſual, and did 
not awake till the day was ſomething advanced. 
On opening the curtain, I ſaw James ſeated in a 
moody poſture by the fide of my bed. How are 
the ladies, James ? ſaid I. Gone, Sir, Gone, gone! 
I cried out., Yes, Sir, gone indeed, but with very 
heavy hearts, and both of them drowned in tears, 
Here has been a large body of ſoldiers ſent for 
them, ſo that there was no reſiſting. Poor 
Gerard went on his knees to his lady, to beg per- 
miſſion to throw himſelf at your ſeet, and to bid 


you adieu, but ſne would not allow him. Mean 


time, ſhe charged me with this watch and ring, and 
this letter for your honour, | 

I catched at the letter and, tearing it open, read 
over and over, a thouſand times, what will for ever 
be engraven on my heart, 

« We leave you, we leave you, moſt beloved of 
men, and we are miſerable in ſo doing, but alaswe 
are not our own miſtreſſes. My lord, for this time, 
has proved unjuſt and ungrateful ; and refuſes your 
Louiſa, as well to my prayets, as to your infinite 
merits, He has affianced her, as it ſeems, to a 
Prince of the blood, and his ambition has blinded 
him to all other conſiderations. Be not yet in de- 
pair, we ſhall exert our very utmoſt to get this 
injurious ſentence reverſed ; and if your Louiſa jn- - 
herits my blood or ſpirit, not all the engines of 
torture in France will ever compel her to give her 
hand to another. In the mean time, follow us not, 
come not near us, we beſeech you. Should you be 


diſcovered, you will inevitably be aſſaſſinated, and 


We 
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we alſo ſhould periſh-in your loſs, my ſon, We 
are diſtracted by our fears for you, and it is this 
fear that has/prevented us from diſcloling ourſelves 


Fully to you. Keep up your correſpondence, how- 


ever, with our friend De Wit, and through him 
you ſhall learn the firſt favourable turn that happens 
in our affairs, I leave you my ring in token of 


your being the wedded of our heart, and Louiſa” 


leaves you her watch, to remind you of time paſt, 
and to look upon, when at leiſure, and think of. 

Your ELO18A bz 

Your Lovu18A DE—— 

Yes, I cried, ye precious Relics, ye delicious 
memorandums,.to my lips, to my beart! Be ye the 
companions of my ſolitude, the conſolers of my 
affliction! ſooner ſhall this arm be torn off, and 
time itſelf paſs away, than one or the other ſhall be 
divided from my cuſtody. 

Ah, how uſeleſs are admonitions to the impatience 
of a lover! fervent love can know no fears. I 
was no ſooner able to fit my horſe than J ſet off 
directly for Paris, with this precaution only, that 
my people would-call me by my Mother's maiden 
name of Goodall. 

As we knew not the names or'titles of thoſe after 
whom we were in ſearch; our eyes became our only 
inquiſitors, and we daily ranged the town, poreing 
into every carriage of diſtinction for the ſight of 
the mother or daughter; and even prying among 
the lacquies and liveries Tor the face of our friend 
Gerard, 

On a day, as my faithful Iriſhman * 1 is 


abroad, reconnoitring the luburbs, we heard a 
noiſe 


* 


„ ; 

noiſe and a ſhout of diſtreſſes that iſſued from a 
diſtant farm-houſe: and, as we haſtened up, the 
tumult grew louder, and the cry of help! and mur- 
der! was ſeveral times repeated, 

We inſtantly knocked at the door, but were re- 
fuſed admittance; when my man alighting, ran 
againſt it, and, breaking through bars and all with 
lis foot, threw the door off its hinges. 

On entering, we ſaw a man ſtretched on his back 
on the floor, with four others about him, who were 
going to uſe him very barbarouſly. Stay your hands, 
I cried; I will ſhoot the firſt man through the head, 
who ſhall dare to proceed in this buſineſs, 

Why, Sir, ſaid a young fellow, riſing, this man 
wanted to be gracious with my pretty young wife. 
I caught him in the very attempt, and ſo I think it 
but fair and honeſt to ſpoil him at ſuch ſport for 
time to come, Ay but, ſaid I, you might murder 
him, and I. cannot ſuffer that. Come, my friend, 
no harm appears to be done as yet, and if he pays a 
handſome penance for the wickedneſs of his inten- 
tion, I-would adviſe you to paſs matters over for 
the preſent, Say, how much do you demand? 
Five hundred louis d'ors ſaid the unn if he pays 
that, he ſhall be quit for this turn. 

Five hundred louis d'ors! I WY why, alt 
the clothes on his back are not worth the hundredth 
part of the ſum, True, maſter, ſaid the peaſant, 
winking, but his pockets may happen to be richer 
than his clothes, Well, ſaid I, if he ſecures you in 


half the ſum, I think you may be ſatisfied. Why, 
maſter, ſince you have ſaid it, I will not go back. 
Vor. II, D d Whereupon 
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Whereupon the aſtoniſhed Priſoner was permited 
to riſe. | 

What do you ſay, you ſad man you, are you wil- 
ling to pay this fellow the ſum I agreed for, in com- 
penſation of the injury you attempted to do him? 
I am, Sir, ſaid he, with many thanks for your 
mediation. Then, haſtily putting his hand to his 
pocket, he took out bankers notes to the amount, 
and we departed the houſe together. 

As I was juſt going to mount, he came up and 

accoſted me with elegance and dignity. Sir, ſaid 
he, you have made me your debtor beyond expreſ- 
fion, beyond the power of princes to pay. Be 
pleaſed however to accept the little I have about 
me, here are five thouſand lows d'ors in this little 
note-book. Not a penny, Sir, indeed, I am by no 
means in want. You muſt not refule, ſaid he, 
ſome token of my acknowledgement, here is a ſtone 
valued at double the ſum I oftered you, Then, 
taking from a pocket the diamond button of his hat, 
he preſented it to me, You muſt excuſe me, Sir, 
ſaid I, I can accept of no conſideration for doing 
an action of humanity, and I rejoice to have pre- 
ſerved a perſon of your diſtinction and generoſity, 
I then turned my horſe, and though he called after 
me, I rode away, being neither e of knowing 
nor being known. 
My reſearches hitherto wing altogether fruitleſs, 
I imagined I might, with better likelihood, meet 
my beloved in the public walks, public e or 
rooms of diſtinguiſhed reſort. 

One night, as I ſat alone in a box at the opera, 


intently gazing around for ſome ſimilitude of my 
Louiſa, 


T7 2 

Louiſa, there entered one of the lovelieſt young 
fellows I ever beheld. He carelefly threw himſelf 
beſide me, looked around, withdrew his eyes, and 
then looked at me with ſuch a long and piercing 
inquiſition as alarmed me, and gave me cauſe to 
think I was diſcovered. | | 

Though the French ſeldom heſitate, he ſeemed at 
once backward and defirous of accoſting me. At 
length he entered upon converſe touching the drama 
and the muſic, and ſpoke with judgment and ele- 
gance ſuperior to the matter; while I anſwered 
him with due complacence, but in' a manner that 
partook of that regardleſſneſs for trifles which then 
fat at my heart. 

Between the acts, he turned and caſt his eye ſud- 
denly on me. Sir, ſays he, do you believe that there 
is ſuch a thing as ſympathy? Occaſionally, Sir, I 
think it may have its effect, though I cannot credit 
all the wonders that are reported of it, I am forry 
for that, ſaid he, as 1 ardently wiſh that your feelings 
were the ſame as mine at this inſtant, I never ſaw 
you before, Sir, I have no knowledge of you, and 
yet I declare that, were I to chooſe an advocate in 
love, a ſecond in combat, or a friend in extremity, 
you, you are e the very man upon bet ny: I would 
pitch, | ; 

I anſwered not, but ſeized his hand and preſſed 
it to my boſom. I conceive, Sir, continued he, 
notwithſtanding your fluency in the language, that 
you are not a native, My name is D'Aubigny; 1 
live at ſuch a place, and, if you will do me the 
' Pleaſure of a ſingle viſit, all the honours, reſpect, 
Did 2 | and 
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and ſervices, that our houſe can confer ſhall be 
your's without reſerve. Sir, ſaid I, I am of England; 
my name is Goodall, and as ſoon as a certain 
affair allows me to admit of any acquaintance in 
Paris, you ſhall be the firſt elected of my arms and 


my heart. 
In a few nights after, as my Iriſhman and I were 


| turning a corner of the Rue de St, Jaques, we ſaw 
three men, with their backs to the wall, attacked 


by nearly three times their number. We did not 
heſitate a moment what part to take, At the firſt 
I ran one of the aſſaſſins through the body; 


| my ſervant levelled two more with his oaken ſtaff, 
and the reſt took to flight. 


; Gentlemen, ſaid one of the three, I thank you 
for this brave and ſeaſonable aſſiſtance, Roche, 
run for a ſurgeon, I am wounded, I doubt, dange · 
rouſly ,—Pierre, lend me your arm come gentle» 
men, we have but a little way to my houſe, 

- Though the night was too dark for examining 


| 88 I thought the voice was not quite unknown 


to me. Within a few minutes we arrived at a 


| palace that retired inward, from the houſes il 


were ranged on either hand; on pulling a bell, the 


great door opened upon a ſumptuous hall, which 


led to a parlour, enlightened by a filver ſconce 


that hung from the vaulting. 
As we entered, the maſter turned ſhort upon me, 


and looking full in my face, ſtarted, and lifting 


his hands in ſurprize, Great Ruler of events! he 


cried, the very man I wiſhed my brother and com- 
| | | panion 
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panion through life, and this is the very man res 
have ſent to my reſcue! 

Juſt then the ſurgeon arrived, and I 550 him 
baſtily aſking where the marquis was. On entering 
he ſaid I am ſorry for your misfortune, my lord; 
but matters may be better than we apprehend. 
And immediately he took out his caſe of inſtruments, 
One of the ruffians, ſaid the marquis, before 1 
aware, came behind and ran me through the ba 

The ſurgeon then ripped open his lordſhip's 
waiſtcoat, and changed colour on ſeeing his ſhirt 
drenched in blood ; but, getting him quickly un- 
dreſſed, and having probed his wound, he ſtruck. 
his hands together and cried, Courage, my friends 
it is only a fleſh-wound, the weapon has Mani 
en of the ribs and vitals. 5 

As ſoon as the marquis's wound was dreſſed; 


and that we had got him to bed, I fancy, Sir, laid . 


I to the ſurgeon, I may have ſome ſmall 6ccafion 
for your affiſtance, I feel a little ſmart in my ſword 
arm. an, | i „ nere 
On ſtripping, he found that a chance thruſt had 
entered about half an inch into the muſcle above 
my elbow. But he quickly applied the proper 
dreſſing, and I was preparing to take my leave, 
when the marquis cried out, Vou muſt not think 
of parting, my dear friend; you are the maſter of 
the maſter here, and lord of this houſe and of all 

that is in it. h 20 apart 161 
The ſurgeon then ordered his lordſhip to edõmpoſe 
himſelf as ſoon as pollible; and, having wiſhed 
him a $900 night, I ſent my man to my lodgings to 
D d. 3 let 
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Baſtile, of which I had heard ſo many 
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let my people know that I was well and in friendly 
hands. I was then conducted by the domeſtics to 
a ſuperb apartment, where a cold collation lay upon 
a ſide-board, and a door ſtood open into a bed- 
chamber, prepared for my reception, 

I had no ſtomach to eat. I drank a glaſs or two 


| of wine and water, and I roſe and ſauntered through 


the room, muſing on my Louiſa, and nearly de- 


| quaring of being ever able to find her. 


Some time after I ſat down to undreſs and 90 to 
* when a number of the officers of juſtice ſilently 
entered/my chamber, ſeized my ſword that I had 
put off, and coming whiſperingly tome, commanded 
me to accompany them, without making any noiſe, 
I ſaw that it was madneſs to reſiſt, and, as I went 
with them, I obſerved that two of the family liveries 
had joined themſelves to the officers. It then in- 
ſtantly occured that I was in the houſe of my rival; 
that the marquis was the very perſon to whom my 


Louiſa had been deſtined; that I was ſomehow dif- 


covered; and that they were conducting me to the 


affrighting ö 


Ah, traitor, ſaid I to myſelf, is it thus you ſerve 
the man ho but now ſaved your life at the expence 
of his own-blaod ? Let no one hereafter truſt to 
the bleating of the lamb or the cooing of the turtle; 
'the roaring of the lion, or the pounces of the vul- 


15 eee eee reets, wh took me to the 
pom! of the F | er. Having knocked re- 
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ſpe&ſully at the gate, and waited ſome time, at 
length we were admitted, and they took me to a2 
kind of lobby, where we ſtaid while one of the 
poſſe went to inform the magiſtrate of my atten 
dance, At length he returned, and, accoſting me in 
a tone of ſurly and diſcouraging authority, Friend, 
ſays he, his worſhip is not at leiſure, to-night z to- 
morrow, perhaps he may hear what you have to 
plead in your own defence. So ſaying, he and his 
fellows thruſt me into a waſte room, and bidding 
me, with a ſneer, to warm or cool my heels at 
pleaſure, locked and chained the door upon me. 

Fool, fool that I was, ſaid I, to quit the fide of 
my brave and faithful companions! How quickly 
ſhould we have diſcomfited this magiſtrate, and all 
his hoſt ! but I muſt be a knight-errand, forſooth, 
and draw my ſword in the defence of every ſcoun- 
drel who goes the ſtreet. 

I then,went and felt the windows, to try if I. 

could force a paſſage for making my eſcape ; but, 
finding that all were grated with ſtrong and impaſ- 
. fable bars of iron, O, I cried, that this marquis, this 
ungrateful D'Aubigny, were now in his fulleſt 
ſtrength, and oppoſed to me, point to point, that I 
might reclaim from him, in an inſtant, the life I 
have given ! 


I then traverſed the room with an irregular pace, 103 


now raſhly reſolving on furious events; and again 
more ſedately deliberating on what I had to do, 
Till, having ruminated thus for the remainder of 
the night, I at laſt became more at eaſe, and reſigned 
myſelf to the diſpenſations of all-diſpoſing Provi- 
dence, 
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dence, though, I confeſs, wich a reluctant kind of 
content. 

When the day ſomewhat advanced, I heard my 
door unlocking, and concluded that they came to 
ſummon me to my trial. But, inſtead of the officers 
of juſtice, I ſaw near twenty men in the marquis's 


| livery, who filently bowed down before me, and 
reſpectfully ſhewed me, with their hand, the way 
out of my priſon. I followed them alſo in filence, 


and getting into the ſtreet, I wiſhed to know if T 
was really free, and turned from them down the 
way that led to my lodgings : whereupon they caſt 
themſelves before me, and, in a ſupplicating poſture, 
beſought me to go with them. 
Finding I was ftill their priſoner, I gave a long- 
ing look-out for my faithful and brave attendants; 
but, as they did not appear, I ſuffered myſelf to be 
conducted to the marquis's palace, and followed my 
obſequious commanders into the proud apartment, 
to which they had led me the preceding night; 
and where, r to the ground, 10 all left me, 
and retired. 
As I had been much fatignien i in body and wana, 
I threw myſelf on the bed, leaving events to their 
iſſues, and fell into a kind of ftarting ſlumber; 
when I heard a voice at my fide, cry out, O my 
deareſt mamma, it 1s he, indeed it is he himſelf! 
On this I awoke, and rouzed myſelf; and lift- 
ing my languid eyes, and fixing them-6n the objeCt 
that ſtood before me, And are you then, I cried, 
are you alſo, Louiſa, in the confederacy againſt me ? 


22 
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ay nothing; you are not the Louiſa I once 
knew. I will ariſe, I will go forth; not all your 
gates, and bars, and bolts ſhall hold me; I will 
tear my body and my ſoul alſo, if poſſible, from 
you for ever !——Go to your betrothed, to your 
beloved! and leave me to periſh; it is a matter of 
no import;,——l am yet pleaſed that I ſaved your 
choſen ; as it may one day ſerve to reproach you 
with the merits of the man whom he has ſo un- 
worthily treated ! 

I could no more. A long filence on all ſides 
enſued, ſave the language that was uttered by heav- 
ings and ſobbings; when the marchioneſs, coming 
and caſting herſelf on her knees by my bed, You. 
have reaſon, Sir, ſhe exclaimed, you have reaſon 
to reproach and to deteſt every branch of our un« 
grateful family for ever! you ſaved myſelf, you 
ſaved. my daughter, and yet the Father and the 
Huſband proved averſe ta your deſervings, and 
turned your benefits into poiſon. You have now. 
ſaved our ſon, the only one who can convey our 
name to poſterity ; and yet, from the beginning, 
you have received nothing in return, ſave wounds, 
pains, and ſickneſs, loſſes, damages, and diſappoint- 
ments; and, yet, at this very day, the moſt igno- 
minious uſage, where you merited endleſs thanks. 
Blame my Louiſa then, and me, but blame not my 
fon, Sir, for theſe unworthy events; he is quite 
innocent of them; he is ſhocked and diſtracted by 
them; he reſpects and loves you more than ever. 
an. loved the ſon of W But he will not, 

he 
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he dare not ſee you, till we have, in ſome meaſure, 
made his peace. 
How, Madam! I cried, ——but, no more of that 


poſture, it pains me paſt bearing——it is a fact? 
Can it be poſſible that the marquis D'Aubigny 
ſhould be your ſon ? Is he not of the blood royal? 
The very rival whom your letter rendered fo formi- 
dable tome? And, was it not by his order that I 
was diſgracefully confined in a dungeon all night ? 
No, no, ſaid my lady, he would have ſuffered the 
rack firſt, He is in deſpair, quite inconſolable on 
that account. Let us go, my deareſt Clinton, let us 
go and carry comfort to him of whom you are the 

beloved. 
Ah no, my mamma, cried out Louiſa, let usput no 
conſtrainton Mr. Clinton, I pray you! there has been 
enough of confinement, we leave him now to his li- 
berty; let him go, even where, and to whom he 
| likes beſt; once, indeed, we could have tied this 
all-conquering champion with the ſpinning of a 
filkworm ; but now he tells us that neither gates, 
bars, nor bolts ſhall hold him to us, 
Here, I threw myſelf at her feet; pardon, pardon, 
my Louiſa, I cried, O pardon the miſdeeming tran- 
ſports of your lover, and pardon the faults that love 
alone could commit, My enemies are foreign to 
me, they and their injuries affect me not; but you 
are regent within, my Louiſa! you fit throned in 
my heart, and the preſumption of an offence from 
you makes ſtrange uproar in my ſoul, Well, ſays 
he, reaching her hand, and ſmiling through tears, 
ſince 
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ſince it is ſo, poor ſoul, here is the golden ſceptre 
for you, I think I mult take you to mercy. 

I caught her hand, impreſſing my very ſpirit on 
the wax, and my lady, caſting her arms about us, 
and kiſſing us both, in turns, requeſted that we 
ſhould go and carry ſome conſolation to her dear 
repining Lewis. | 

As we entered his chamber, the marchioneſs 
cried out, here he comes, my ſon, we have brought 
your beloved to you, yet not your Mr. Goodall, as 
you thought, but one who is, at once, both your 
good angel and our good angel, even our own Mr, 
Clinton, the betrothed of our ſouls. | 

I took my ſeat on the fide of the marquis's 6 
and looking fondly upon him, enquired of his 
health, but my ſpeech for the time was overpowered 
by my affections. Then, taking my hand in his, 
the power of this hand, ſays he, I have found to be 
great, but, has your heart the power to pardon the 
outrage you have received in the houſe of him who 
is deeply your debtor ? My Lord, faid I, I have 


already drank largely of Lethe on that head; no- 


thing but my diffidence of your regard can offend 
me. | | | 
You know not, ſaid my lady, you know not yet, 
my dear Mr, Clinton, how this provoking buſineſs 
came about, I will explain it in a few words, 

On our return to Paris, and on our remonſtrating 


to my late lord on the ineſtimable ſervices you had 


rendered to his family, he enquired your character 
among the Engliſh: and, notwithſtanding the 
report of the nobility of your birth and your yet 

nobler 
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nobler qualities, hearing alſo that you had acquired 


part of your fortune in trade, he conceived an utter 


contempt and averſion to you. 
Some time after, as he took notice that Louiſa 
and I wanted our watch and our ring, I dreaded his 


diſpleaſure, and gave him room to think that the 
- robbers had taken them from us in Flanders; and 


this report became current among our domeſtics... 
In the mean time my lord became importunate 
with our Louiſa, about her marriage with the prince 
of C——who was then with the army, while her 
prayers and tears, were the only ſhelds ſhe uſed 


in her defence, When couriers brought word that 


the prince was on his return, my lord ſent for 
Louiſa, and gave her inſtant and abſolute orders to 
prepare for her nuptials; but ſhe, full as poſitively 
and peremptorily, replied that her ſoul was already 
wedded, that ſhe would never proſtitute her body 
where her heart was an alien, and that tortures 
ſhould not change her reſolution. Her father, there- 
upon, roſe to ſuch ungovernable fury, that, with 
one blow of his hand he ſtruck her ſenſeleſs to his 
feet; but, when he ſaw my lamb, all pale and 
lying as dead before him, the tide of nature returned, 
and the conflict of his paſſions became ſo violent, 
that an impoſthume broke in his ſtomach, and he 


was ſuffocated, and expired on the ſpot, 


Soon after, the prince arrived, He had never 
ſeen my daughter, but his ambition to poſſeſs a 
beauty of whom the grand monarch himſelf, was 
ſaid to have been enamoured, had cauſed him to 


demand her in marriage, For that purpoſe he alſo 
| did 
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did us the honour of a viſit, Louiſa refuſed to 
appear; and I told his highneſs, with the beſt grace 
I could, that ſhe happened to be pre-engaged. In 
a few days after, he met my ſon in the Thuilleries 
and accoſted him to the ſame intent, but my ſon 
had been previouſly prejudiced in your favour, my 
Clinton, and anſwered the prince with ſo cold an 
air, that further words enſued ; they both drew, 
and his highneſs was lightly wounded, but, as 
company interpoſed, the affair was huſhed up, and 
ſhortly after the prince was killed in a nightly 
broil upon the Pontneuf. We then wrote to our 
friend De Wit, to acquaint you of theſe matters, 
and to haſten you hither ; but you arrived, my 
child, you arrived before there could be any 
expectation of an anſwer, 

Two days ago, as I obſerved that my lamb's 
ſpirits were ſomething dejected, I prevailed upon 
her to take an airing to our country villa. On our 
return this morning, we were ſtruck half dead 
- with the news, that our Lewis was wounded and 
dangerouſly ill in his bed, We flew into his room, 
and were {till more alarmed to find him in a fury 
that is not to be imagined, while Jacome, his old 
ſteward, was on his knees, all pale and quaking at 
a diſtance before him, Villain, he cried, what 
have you done with my friend, what have you 
done with my champion, the preſerver of my life? 
— — Pleaſe your lordſhip, ſaid he, trembling, I 
took him for a highwayman, I ſaw my lady's "ug 
and my young miſtreſs's watch in his cuſtody, I 
will ſwear to the property before the parliament 
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of Paris, and ſo J lodged him in priſon —— 
till — till - y 
Go, wretch! cried ws ſon ; recal your infor- 
mation ; take all your fellows with you, and in- 
ſtantly bring me back my friend, or your ears 
ſhall be the forfeit ; but conduct him to his own 
chamber; I cannot yet bear to ſee him; I cannot 
bear the reproach that his eye muſt caſt upon me, 
All afflicted, and yet more aſtoniſhed, my Louiſa 
and I fat down by the ſide of my ſon, caſting looks 
of ſurprize and enquiring doubt on each other. At 
length I ſaid, What 1s this that I hear of our ring, 
and of our watch? Alas, he is no highwayman 
who took them from us; they were our own free 
gift, a mite in return for a million of ſervices, But 
do you know any thing of the poſſeſſor ? I know, 
anſwered Lewis, that he is the lovelieſt of man- 
kind, the preſerver of my life, and that his name 
is Goodall. Ah! ſcreamed out Louiſa, there we 
are loſt again ; this Goodall muſt certainly have 
murdered our precious Clinton, and poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of our gifts; he would never have parted 
with them while he had life. O my ſiſter, ſaid 
my ſon, when you ſee my friend Goodall, you 
will think nothing of your Harry Clinton, Why 
were you ſo haſty, ſo precipitate in your choice ? 
A robber, a murderer? No. Had I a thouſand 
lives, I would pawn them all for the probity that 
heaven has made apparent in he face of my 

IS: 
* It is with great reluctance, my deareſt brother, 
that, at times, I recite paſſages tending ſo much to 
"ny 
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my own praiſe ; and yet, did Lomit them, I ſhould 
do great injuſtice to the kind and amiable partia- 
lity of thoſe who were ſo fondly my lovers and my 
beloved. 

But, madam, ſaid I to AE ad did you 
not hint ſomething of his majeſty's being ena- 
moured with my Louiſa? Ah, ſuch a rival would be 
terrible indeed, eſpecially in a country of unli- 
mited power, 

There is no fear of that now, ſaid my lady. 
The king has changed his fancy, from young miſ- 
treſſes and old counſellors, to young counſellors 
and old miſtreſſes. But, what I mentioned was 
once very ſerious and alarming. | 
My Louiſa was ſcarce turned of fourteen, when 
the dutcheſs de Choifſeul requeſted her company 
at Marly. where the court then was. The king 
fixed his eye on her, and enquired who ſhe was; 
but took no further notice at that time. Miſſing 
her, however, at the next, and again the follow- 
ing drawing room, he aſked the marquis what 
became of his fair daughter; ſaid he had a place 
in his eye for her, and deſired, in an accent of 
authority, that he would ſend her to court. , 
The marquis inſtantly took the alarm, He was 
ever jealous of his honour, and ſingularly nice in 
matters of female reputation, He gave his majeſty 
a ſort of equivocal conſent; and, hurrying home, 
ordered me directly to prepare for carrying my 
daughter out of the French dominions. The night 
was employed in haſtening and packing, We dif- 
Suiſed our Louiſa in the manner as you faw her 

X Ee2 metamorphoſed 
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metamorphoſed at Rotterdam, and ſet off for Hol- 
land before day. Thè reſt you know, my Clinton, 
as you were the principal mover in all our con- 
cerns,—But, tell me, my Lewis, can you conjecture 
on what account thoſe aſſaſſins ſet upon you ?P—l 
declare, madam, faid the marquis, I cannot ; per- 
haps they miſtook me for another; or, now I re- 
colleR, it might be owing to ſome familiar chat 
which I had, the other night, with a pretty apera 
girl, who is ſaid to be in the keeping of a very 
great man. But, madam, you forgot to tell my 
brother how my father was baniſhed, .on account 
of Louifa, to his paternal ſeat in Languedoc, on 
the borders of the Mediterranean. Very true, faid 
the marchioneſs, and was not recalled, fill madam 
Pd ih Maintenon was taken into ſupreme favour, _ 

But, I wonder what is become of our faithful 
Gerard; I thought that he would have been the 
firſt to come and to throw himſelf at the feet of 
his hero. Indeed, my Harry, he would have tired 
any, who loved you leſs, with his praiſes and per- 
petual talking of you and your exploits, —O, here 

he comes Step in, Gerard. Is there any one 
In this company chat vou remember, beſide the 
family ? 

Gerard. then advanced with a half.frantic aſpeR, 
and kneeling, and grappling at my hand, ſeemed 
deſirous of devouring it. God be praiſed, he 

_ cried, God be praiſed, my noble, my glorious 
| -maſter, that I ſee you once again, and above all 
chat I have the bleſſing of ſecing you in a place, 


where a throne of beaten gold ſhould be raiſed to 
a your 
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your honour, O, had I heen here, all ſorts of 
reſpects and worſhips, inſtead of indignities, 
ſhould have been paid to your deſervings. But, I 
have provided for the hangdog Jacome; I have 
tied him neck and heels, and tumbled him into the 
dark vault, | 

Ay, ſaid I, but, my good friend Gerard, I have 
not yet got my ſhare of ſatisfaction upon him, pray 
ſhew me where he is. I then followed Gerard to 
the place where the deplorable wietch was caſt; 
and cutting all his cords, I led him back to the 
company, and warmly Joined his petition for 
pardon and reſtoration. 

As ſoon as Jacome and Gerard were withdrawn, 
ah, my brother, cried the marquis, what new name 
ſhall we find for a man of your new character? 
Moreover, what ſhall we do with you, what ſhall 
we do for you? You have quite overpowered us, 
we fink, under the ſenſe of our obligations, We 
have nothing worth your acceptance, ſave this 

ſimple wench, and what is ſhe in compariſon of 
What we owe you ? Ah, I cried, ſhe is that with- 
out whom all things are nothing; ſhe is the living 
treaſure! I would not exchange this little pearly 
joint of this very little finger for all the gems that 
grow in the mines of India, and ſo ſaying, I 
preſſed the precious finger with my lips; while 
Louiſa turned upon me an eye of ſuch ineffable 
ſatisfaction, as ſunk upon my ſoul 1 8 3 it in 
Elyſium. 
Ay but, my Harry, ſaid the marquis, you ought 
not to prize your Louy as much as me; the did 
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not fall in love with you at firſt ſight, as 1 did, 
How do you know that, honeſt friend, cried 
Louiſa? Is there a neceſſity that our tongues, as 
well as our bluſhes, ſhould be telltales? Are mai- 


dens to trumpet forth their thoughts like you 


broad-fronted men, whoſe ornament is your * 


facedneſs ? 


Thus happy, above all ſtiled happy upon earth, 


commerce of delightful ſenſibilities and mutual 
love. 

But alas, our bliſs was ſoon to be broken in 
upon. In a few days, one of the royal pages came 
and intimated to the marchioneſs that his majeſty 
required her immediate preſence at Court. She 
neceſſarily obeyed ſuch a ſummons, while we re- 
mained in a kind of fearful ſuſpence till her return. 

As ſhe entered, the conſternation in her counte- 
nance inſtantly ſtruck an alarm to all our hearts. 
O my children, my dear, my dear children, we 
muſt part, ſhe cried, and that too, ſpeedily. Our 


hour of bliſs is paſt, our ſunſhine is over, and the 
clouds gather thick upon us, heavy laden with 
wretchedneſs. Alas, my heart miſgave me ever 


fince the inauſpicious encounter the other morn- 
ing. As we came from our villa, a great funeral 
met us, our carriage ſtopped to let them paſs, and 


the carriage of the duke of Ne——rs drove up 


beſide us. As we remained within a few paces of 
each other, he gazed at Louiſa with ſuch an un- 


© mannered intenſeneſs, as cauſed her to colour and 
| turn aſide, However, he accoſted us not, nor en- 


quired 
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quired concerning us; it ſeems our arms and li- 
very were too ſure an indication of our name and 
quality, In ſhort, on my approaching the preſence, 
the king affected to ſmile very graciouſly upon me, 
and ſaid, I have provided, madam, a princely 
huſband for your daughter; it is the duke of 
Ne——rs. Ah, I cried, bending my knee in a 
ſupplicating poſture, my daughter is already en- 
gaged by bands of the moſt endearing and indiſſo- 
luble obligations, to a man who has preſerved the 
lives and honours of all our family, to a man who, 
I truſt, by his eminent courage. and qualities, will 
become the brighteſt jewel in your majeſty's crown, 
Madam, faid he ſeverely, you muſt withdraw your 
election, I find I have ordered matters ſuperior to 
your merits, but my will is the law here, and ſhall 
be obeyed. I roſe, dejeRtedly, curtſied, and 
withdrew without reply. 
Ah, I exclaimed, on what ſummit does this 
rival hold his abode? I will inſtantly go and ſcale 
it, and at once put an end to his life and his pre- 
tenſions! My lady then, throwing her arms about 
my neck, and preſſing her lips to my cheek, 
What romance, ſays ſhe, is this, my Harry ? 
Would you at once fight the duke, and the king, 
and the whole army of France? No, my child; 
prudence reduces us to more ſalutary meaſures, 
We muſt part, my Harry, we mult part this very 
' night, and my Louiſa muſt depart with you. My 
chaplain ſhall, this minute, unite you by ties that 
death alone can ſunder. Alas, my precious babes, 
I little 9 chat your nuptials ſhould be cele- 
brated 
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of us uttered a word. When, rending myſelf 


ſupport dr and away we drove. 
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brated by tears and wailings! But, better theſe 
than no nuptials. When you are once joined, I 
ſhall care little for myſelf: and, if we meet no 
more here, we may yet meet hereafter, as happily 
as the barbarians: who tear us aſunder. 

The chaplain was then ſummoned; and, having 
performed his office, no congratulations nor ſalu- 
tations enſued, ſave a kiſs on the hand of my 


angel. The marquis then called me; and, draw- 


ing me down to him, he preſſed me ardently to his 
boſom, cried, O my Harry, O my Harry ! burſt 


into tears, and diſmiſſed me, 


Mean while all was in a buſtle throughout the 


palace, No feſtival was prepared, no bridal bed 


laid. Horſes, arms, and carriages, were all the 


cry: and the marchioneſs, with a bleeding heart, 
but amazing reſolution, iſſued her orders with a 


preſence of mind that ſeemed ſerene in the midſt 


of tempeſt. 
I then ſent for my brave fellows, with, orders to 


double their arms, and to double their ammunition, 


They came accordingly. It was now within three 
hours of day. . All was diſpatched, all in readi- 


neſs, the carriages were at the gate. Silence ſat 


on every tongue and a tear on every cheek, I 


threw myſelf at my mother's feet, I claſped, I 


clung to them ; ſhe wept aloud over me, but neither 


away, I took my ſobbing Louiſa under my arm, 
ſeated her gently in her chariot, placed my ſelf to 


When 
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When we got clear of the Town, and were 
ſpeeding on the way, my Louiſa ſtarted and cried 
out, O, how faſt, how very faſt they take me from 
you my mamma! Whither, whither do they carry 
me, perhaps never to return, never to meet again! 
I anſwered not, but kiſſed her head and drew her 
gently to me, and ſhe ſeemed to be more at eaſe. 
But, after awhile, I felt her agitation at my boſom, 
and ſhe exclaimed, from my birth to this hour of 
woe, my bleſſed mamma, never was I from thoſe 
dear arms of yours; ſhall I ever, ſhall T ever again 
behold thoſe eyes that uſed to look with ſuch 
fondneſs upon me ? 
| Here, I could no longer contain, but taking her 
hands between mine, and weeping upon them, I 
faid, will you then, my angel, are you reſolved 
upon breaking the heart of your Harry? O no, 
ſays ſhe, no, not for worlds upon worlds would 1 
break that dear and feeling heart, the heart of my 
heart, the heart of which I became enamoured. 
She then leaned her head fondly over, and, in a 
while, fell faſt aſteep : while my arms gently en- 
circled and my ſoul brooded over her, as the 
wings of a turtle over her new-begotten. 

When ſhe awoke and found herſelf ſo endear- 
ingly ſituated; ſhe gave me a look that overvalued 
the ranſom of a monarch; ſhe killed my hands in 
turn, ſhe kiſſed the ſkirts of my garments, O, ſhe 
cried, I will endeavour, I will do my beſt to be 
more compoſed. I know I ought not to repine. 1 
am too rich, too happy. I ought to wiſh for 
nothing more, I ought to wiſh for no one more; 
; ſince 
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ſince my | Harry i is ſo near me, ſince I have him to 
myſelf, —But—but—And here her lovely lips be- 
gan again to work; and the drops that trembled 
In her ning brillants could hardly be reſtrained 
Her heart overweighed her ſpirits, and me fell again 
aſleep in my arms, that opened of themſelves to 
receive her. 
On ſetting up for the niche, I raichd to find 
that my Louiſa was ſomething more alive ; and that 
her repoſe.on the way had greatly deducted from 
the fatigue that I apprehended, _ 
When we had eaten a bit of ſupper, he looked 
to-me and from. me, with downcaſt lids ; and, 
with changing looks and a faultering accent began 
to ſay, Will you, will you permit me, my love, to 
be regent for a little time, and in a very trifling 
matter? Allow me only to be governeſs for a few 
days, and I promiſe that you ſhall be my ſupreme 
lord and ſweet maſter all the reſt of my life, 
"TY ſwear, ſaid I in a tranſport, by that precious 
head, that you are already ſovereign of all my 
thoughts and actions; and, that, during my exiſ- 
tence, you ſhall diſpoſe of all that I have and all 
that I am at pleaſure, _ , 
O then, ſaid ſhe, my 2 we mult is apart 
for ſome nights I would not have our bleſſed 
bridal bed ſtained by Tears and dirges. Nay, no 
heſitation, you have ſworn that I am me. mY. I 
Vill be —_— 

Il then caſt myſelf : at her knees, and hiding my 


Eee i in her lap, ( Cruel, eruel Louiſa, I cried, 1 
* find 
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find you a are not yet mine. What ſhall I do to earn 
you ? But I will be patient, if poſſible ; 1 would 
not for the world put the colour of conſtraint on 
the love of my beloved. And fo I kiſſed her 
gown, in token of due homage, 

Ariſing, I called her maids, and deſired that they 
would order their miſtreſs's chamber to be pre- 
pared, as alſo a bed for themſelves in the ſame 
apartment. I then ſecretly ordered that a pallet 
ſhould be ſpread for myſelf before her outer door, 
and laying myſelf down, with my arms at my ſide, 
I guarded, like the dragon of old, the precious 
fruit of my Heſperia. 

At length we reached Calais, and immediately 


ſent to the Beach to engage à ſhip for waſting us to 


the Land of Freedom, but the wind was contrary, 
Mean while the day advanced toward evening, 
and my Louiſa and I fat together in the harbour of 
a little pleaſure-garden that lay behind the houſe, 
when James came haſtening to us and cried, hide 
yourſelf, madam, for heaven's ſake hide yourſelf} 
here is the duke de Noor with a large parey of 
the king's guards. 
Poor Louiſa ſtarted up and attempted to fly, but 
ſhe trembled and ou . and ſunk down again 
on her ſeat, = my 
James, ſaid I, ſtay and take care of your mil- 
treſs. Then, turning with haſty ſteps to the houſe, 
I recommended my ſpirit in 'a ſhort ejaculation, 
and entered, determined that the duke ſhould ac- 
company me in death. His highneſs was in the 
parlour, I advanced fiercely toward him, So, 
J ; 14 Sir, 


Harry, are you ſafe, are you ſaſe ? And fainted 
away in my arms. 
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Sir, ſays he, you have coſt us a warm chaſe, 
Heavens! what do I ſee ?—and, ſo crying out, he 
threw himſelf back into an arm-chair, all panting, 
and his aſpect working with diſtration,——— 


| Curſed chance! he again exclaimed, are you the 


man, Clinton ?——Ah, I muſt not hurt you, I 
ought not to- injure you, but what is then to be 
done Where have you put my Louiſa 7 
But no matter, let her not appear, let me not ſee 
her, I could not anſwer the conſequence, IL 
would be juſt if I could, Clinton O love, O 
honour, how you do diſtrat me vou refuſed 
my treaſures and jewels, Clinton, but then you 
have rent from me a gem more eſtimable than my 
dukedom,——Help ſaints, help angels, help me 
to wreſtle with myſelf !——Honour, Virtue, Gra- 
titude, O, compel me to be juſt Tear, tear 
me away, while there is ſtrength to depart !—— 
Adieu, Clinton, you are recompenſed ; ſhould we 
happen to meet again, I may aſſail you without 


reproach. And fo ſaying, he roſe ſuddenly and 


ruſhed out of the houſe. 
I then haſtened to ſeek my love, but had ſcarce 


entered the garden when I ſaw James on his knees 
before her, endeavouring to oppoſe her way to the 
houſe. But ſhe cried, Away, villain, let me paſs, 
they are murdering my, lord, they are murdering 


my huſband, I will go and periſh with him: then 
breaking away from him, - ſhe ſhot along like a 
lapwing, till, ſeeing me advancing, ſhe ſprung 


upon my boſom, crying, O my Harry! O my 


The 
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The reſt of my ſtory, my lord, is no way mate- 
rial or entertaining. The ſerene of heart- felt hap- 
pineſs has little of adventure in it, and is only 
intereſting to the poſſeſſors. | 
Having ſettled my affairs in London, and car- 
rying my Eden along with me, I paſſed into Hol- 
land to ſettle and be quit of matters there alſo. 
For the world that I wiſhed was in my holding, 
and all things elſe appeared encumbering, 

It was there that I met our Meekly, and taking 
a pleaſant tour through the ſkirts of Germany, we 
entered France, and leaving Paris on the right 
hand, we reached the marquis's country ſeat, * 
near twenty leagues beyond the metropolis, ® 

What a meeting, what an interview! My Louiſa 
ſunk in tears, for half an hour, on the' boſom of 
her mother, And the marquis would put me from 
him and pull me to him again, all panting Wik 
tranſport! It was too much joy. The domeſtis 
would no longer be reſtrained from their ſhare of 
the felicity; they ruſhed in and, as though we 
had been new deſcended' divinities, they dropped 
on their knees, they fell proſtrate and clung about 
us, kiffed our fect, our hands, our garments, and 
broke forth into cries, as though it had been the 
houſe of mourning and lamentation, 

On retiring, they got my Louiſa's Gerard to 
themſelves; he now became a man of mighty im- 
portance among them, They crowded about him 
and in a joint voice, but a diſtraction of queſtions, 
enquired after our travels, our adventures, our 
good and evil occurrences, and all that concerned us. 
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The marchioneſs then coming, and caſting her 
honoured arms around me, and weeping upon me, 
cried aloud, O Harry, my ſon, my ſon, I delivered 


my daughter to you; and I ſee that you have en- 
treated her very kindly, my ſon, my ſon! 


As my Louiſa now began to be apparently preg- 
nant, I earneſtly preſſed my precious mother and 
brother to accompany us to England, the place 
where law was regent, where there was no appre- 


henſions of inquiſitions or baſtiles; and where the 


peaſant was guarded,. with a bulwark of adamant, 
againſt every encroachment of arbitrary power. 
They aſſented with joy, and the marquis, going to 
his eſcrutore, brought forth bills to the amount of 
ten millions of livFes, the produce of ſome concerns 
which he had diſpoſed of for the purpoſe. Here, 
my brother, ſays he, if I am not able to be generous, 
I will at leaſt be juſt; here is the patrimony to 


a 4 which my lovely fiſter is entitled, But, I ſaid to 


the marquis, my lovely Louiſa can admit of no 


acceſſion of value. Keep your goods to yourſelf, 
Remember how Eſau ſaid to Jacob, I have enough, 
my brother; theſe things can add nothing to the 


abundance of my bleſſings. But then, he cried, 
you muſt accept them, as a token ore our loves, and 


ſo he conſtrained me, 


Soon after, we paſſed to London, where we con- 


tinued ſome months, and where my Louiſa was 
delivered of my little Eloiſa, who was laid, to be 
the beautiful likeneſs of her father. 


We then retired to my ſeat near Stratford on the 
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Mr. Golding had bequeathed me; where we re- 
mained ſomething upward of five years, happy I 
think, above all that ever were happy upon earth, 
For my Louiſa was perpetual feſtivity to our fight 
and to our hearts; her attitudes were grace, her move- 
ments were harmony, and her ſmiles were ſaſcination. 
Still varying, yet exhibiting the ſame delight, like 
the Northern Aurora, ſhe ſhone in all directions. 

She had been, from her earlieſt years, the be- 
loved diſciple of the celebrated madam Guyon; 
and the world, with all its concerns, its riches and 
reſpeRs, had fallen off from her, as the cloak fell 
away from the burning chariot of Elijah. She 
looked at nothing but her lord in all things, ſhe 
loved nothing but him in any thing. 

Our friends now prevailed upon us to accompany 
them in our turn, to France; together with our 
prattling Eloiſa, who was become the darling and 
inſeparable companion of her grandmother and her 
uncle. We again took London in our way. I 
there renewed for a-while, my old acquaintance 
with my fellows in trade, and they perſuaded me 
to join them in a petition to his majeſty for the re- 
ſtoration of ſome of the lapſed rights of their cor- 
poration, as your lordſhip may remember. 

From Calais we turned, and by long, but pleaſant 
journies, at length arrived at the marquis's paternal 
ſeat in Languedoc, that opened a delightful proſpett 
on the Mediterranean. And here we” continued 
upwards of five years more, even as Adam conti- 
nued in paradiſe, compaſſed in by Daly from the 
reſt of the world, 
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During this happy period, I often preſſed my dear 
marquis to marry, but he would take me to his arms 
and ſay, O, my Harry, ſhew me but the moſt diſtant 
reſemblance of our Louiſa, and I will marry and be 
bleſſed without delay. 

In the mean while, my angel made me the joyful 
father of a little ſon, who was alſo, faid to be the 
happier reſemblance of his unhappy father, Then, 
though I had long diſregarded the world and all 
its concerns, as I ſaw a family increaſing upon me, 
and alſo conſidering the poor as my appointed and 
ſpecial creditors, I reſolved once more to return 
and ſettle my long ſuſpended accounts. 

As for the marchioneſs, ſhe proteſted that ſhe 
could not think of parting with her little Eloiſa, 
and that ſhe ſhould not .be able to ſurvive her 
abſence ten days. So my Louiſa and I, and my 
little Richard, who was named after you, my lord, 
ſet out by ſea, and, after a favourable voyage, ar- 
rived in England; comforted however with the 
promiſe that our friends would join us as ſoon as 
poſſible in Britain. . 

Within the ten ſubſequent months we received 
the Joyful tidings that our brother was married to 
the third daughter of the duke of Alenſon, that they 

were all in the higheſt triumph, and would ſpeedily 
be with us on the banks of the Avon. 

Soon after as my Louiſa and I rode along the 
river, pleaſing ourſelves with the proſpe& of a 
ſpeedy union with perſons ſo dear to us, and talking 
and laughing at the cares of the covetous, and am- 


bition of the high-minded, a fowler inadvertently 
fired 
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fired a ſhot behind us; and my horſe, bounding 
aloft, plunged with me into the current, from 
whence however I was taken, and unwillingly re- 
ſerved to years of inexpreſſible miſery. £ 

Mean while my love had fallen, with a ſhriek, 
from her horſe, and lay ſenſeleſs on the ground. 
Some of my people flew back, and bringing a car- 
riage, conveyed us gently home, where my Louiſa 
was undreſſed and put into a bed, from whence ſhe 
never roſe, Her fright had given ſuch a ſhock to 
her blood and « Micah as throw her into' a violent 
fever, 

On the ſecond day while I fat with the phyſicians 
by her ſide, James put in his head and beckoned 
me forth. Ah, my deareſt maſter, ſays he, I pray 
God to give you the ſtrength and patience of Job; 
you have great need of them, for your calamities, 
like his, come all in a heap upon you. Here is a 
meſſenger diſpatched from France with very heavy 
tidings, that my ſweet young lady, your darling 
Eloiſa, was caſt away, in a ſloop, upon a party of 
pleaſure, and that the good old marchioneſs did not 
out-live her five days. Then lifting. my eyes to 
heaven, ſtrip, ſtrip me, my God I cried, to the ſkin, 
to the bone, leave but my Louiſa, and I will bleſs 
thy diſpenſations ! | 

On the next day, my little Dickey was taken il 
of a ſevere cold. As he was of a florid complexion, 
his diſorder fell fuddenly into an inflammation on 
his lungs, and in a few days he went to join his 
little ſiſters in eternity. Did I not feel theſe loſſes? 
Yes, yes, my friends; they wrung, they rent my 
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vitals. Yet I {till lifted my heart, and repeatedly 
cried, Take, take all, even the laſt mite, leave, leave 
me but my Louiſa, and I will bleſs thee, O my 
Creator! 

Alas, what could this avail! Can an inlect arreſt 
the motion whereby the univerſe continues its 
courſe ? On the fifth day I perceived that the eyes 
olf my Louiſa, the lamps of my life, began to loſe 
their luſtre. The. breath that was the balm of all 
my cares and concerns grew difficult and ſhort. 
The roſes of my ſummer died away on her cheek. 
All agonizing, I felt and participated her changes, 
and ſhe expired, while I dropt ſenſeleſs beſide her. 

I knew not what our people did with her or me 
afterward, For three weeks I lay in a kind of doſing, 
but uneaſy ſtupor; neither do I recolleR, during 
that period, when, or whether I received any kind 
of ſuſtenance, | 

At length I awoke to the poignancy and bitter- 
neſs of my ſituation, I did not awake to life, but 
rather to the blackeſt regions of death. And yet 
it was from this depth of death alone, that my ſoul 
could find, or would accept an alleviation of its 
O earth, I cried, where is thy centre, how deeply 
am I ſunk beneath it! How are the worms exalted 
over me] How much higher are reptiles that crawl 
upon earth! I will not accuſe thee, thou great 
 Diſpoſer, I have had my day, the ſweeteſt that ever 
was allotted to man; but O, thy paſt bleſſings ſerve 
only to enhance my preſent miſeries ! 
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I then roſe, and threw myſelf along the floor ! 
my faithful ſervants immediately gathered to me, 
and finding that I would not be removed, ane | 
themſelves around me, 

All light was ſhut out, fave the derte of a 
taper, and for ſeven nights and ſeven days we dwelt 
in ſilence, except the ſolemn interruptions of ſmo- 
thered ſobs and wailings. | d 

At length my ſpirit reproved me. What pro- 

perty, ſaid I to myſelf, have theſe people in my 
ſufferings, or why ſhould I burden thoſe 'who love 
me with my affliftions ? I then conſtrained myfelf, 
and went and took out a drawer, Here, my 
friends, I ſaid, here is ſomething that may help 
hereafter to dry up your tears. Divide this among 
ye; neither theſe counters nor your ſervices are 
now of further uſe. Fare ye well, fare ye well, my 
worthy and beloved friends! God will give you 
a more gracious maſter, but. but ſuch another 
miſtreſs you never never will find! I then took 
each of them to my arms, and embraced them, and 
the houſe was inſtantly filled with heart-tearing 
lamentations. 
I now expected and wiſhed to be left wholly 
alone, but James and two domeſtics remainedagainſt 
my will, I then endeavoured to feem eaſy, I even 
ſtruggled to appear chearful, that I might commu- 
nicate the leſs of grief to the voluntary ſharers in 
my miſery, O world, world, I ſaid to myſelf, thou 
once pleaſant world, we now bid a long, an eternal 
adieu to each other! from. thee I am cut aſunder, 
thou art annihilated to me, and we mutually reject 
every kind of future commerce. 


Ah, 
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Ah, how much deeper was my death than that of 
thoſe in the tomb, where the wicked ceaſe from 
troubling, and where the, weary are at reſt ! While I 
was dead to every reliſh of light and of life, I was 
wholly alive to all the gloom and horrors of the 
grave. The rays of the ſun became an offence to 
.my ſoul, the verdure of the fields, the whole bloom 
of nature were blaſted and blaſting to my ſight ; 
and I wiſhed to link yet deeper, and to own a * 

bottom of darkneſs and diſtreſs. 

I no longer regarded what the world thought of 
me, or what it did to me, and I left my hair and my 
nails, even as thoſe of Nebuchadnezzar, to grow 
like eagle's feathers and bird's claws, | 

My faithful James, in the mean time, took a 
houſe for me in this village, in order to remove me 
from ſcenes that could only ſerve to perpetuate or 
- aggravate my miſery, by reminding me of the bleſ- 
ſedneſs that I once enjoyed. 
He was now become the controller, I was pa- 
tient and paſſive to every thing, and ſo he conducted 

me hither, I neither knew nor cared how. 
In all this time, though I panted after a ſtate of 
 inſenfibility, even as a traveller in the burning de- 
ſart thirſts after a cool and ſlaking ſtream, I never 
- attempted to lay a violent hand on the work of my 
Creator. I did not even wiſh an alleviation of 
miſery, ſince my God had appointed that I ſhould 
be ſo miſerable. | 
At length my ſpirit roſe from its blackneſs, to a 
kind of calm twilight. I called for a bible, and, 
ſince this world was incapable of affording me a 
| drop 
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drop of conſolation, I wiſhed to know if the next 
had any in ſtore, 

As I read the letter, the whole, and the fafts 
contained therein, appeared as ſo many ſeals and 
veils that removed from before my eyes, and diſ- 
covered depths under depths, and heavens above 
heavens to my amazed apprehenſion, I had no 
viſion, no revelation of theſe matters; but the con- 
viction was impreſſed as ſtrongly on my ſoul, as 
though an angel or God himſelf had omen them 
to me. | 
How this came to paſs I know not, Homer 
gives to his heroes a fight into futurity at the time 
that their ſpirits are breaking away from the 
ſhackles of fleſh and blood. And it is not unlikely 
that the eye of the ſoul, when wholly turned from 
all earthly objects, can penetrate with greater per- 
ſpicuity into concerns that are merely 2 and 
divine. | 

I have now told you the 10 of 10 a 

hiſtory, my friends, till I met with our . and 
the reſt our Harry can tell. 
But Harry was in no manner of vein, at preſent, 
for entertaining or receiving entertainment from 
any one. His eyes were fwelled with weeping, 
his ſpirits totally depreſſed, and getting up, as with 
the burden of ſourſcore years on his ſhoulders, he 
retired ſlowly and filently to his apartment, 

Here Mr, Meekly took the opportunity of our 
hero's abſence, to appriſe the company of what had 
paſſed reſpecting the fair Aggy Jeſſamin. And why, 
my dear Meekly, ſaid the earl, why would you 

baulk 
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baulk my boy ? I would rather than fiſty thouſand 
broad pieces get any offspring of my Harry into 
my arms. He is a glorious fellow, he cannot be 
debaſed by marrying a kitchen wench, although 
his alliance would ennoble a princeſs, What is 
your opinion, brother? Indeed, ſaid Mr. Clinton, 
if the girl is virtuous, as her countenance promiſes, 
I have no objettion. 

Mr. Meekly inſtantly went with theſe indulgent 
tidings to Harry, but he ſhook his head, and ſaid, 
No, no, my friend, I will not abuſe their goodneſs, 

' Beſide, ſince I heard the ſtory of my uncle's Louiſa, 
my paſſion is not quite ſo violent, I have formed a 
perfect idea of the bride I would wiſh ; and, if 
I get not ſome one anſwering the image in my 

= heart, I will go unmarried to my tomb, Yet, as I 

i | fill ardently love the ſweet girl, I would not for 

- the world riſk the temptation of a meeting with 

her; and I am willing to pay roundly for her re- 

"ya moval. Be pleaſed then, my dear friend, to ſettle- 

this matter with her father; the ſtipulated ſum ſhall 
be ready on demand, to any amount that you pleaſe, 

a if it may ſerve to promote her happineſs, 

1 On the next day Mr. Meekly introduced to 

b | Harry a tall and comely young man in a peaſant's 

= dreſs, but of an air and deportment much ſuperior 
to his appearance. My lord, ſaid Meekly, as he 

entered, you muſt quit all further thoughts of 

the lovely Miſs Jefſamin, I have here brought a 
prior claimant to whom, I am confident, the probity, 
the generoſity of your heart will give place. 
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Harry roſe to receive him, when the ſtranger, 


looking earneſtly and amazedly at him, cried out, 


Ah no, we mult all give place, Does ſhe know 


- him? has Aggy ſeen him? I will then go and bury 
myſelf where my heart may break 1 in deſpair of ever 
reclaiming her affections. 


No fear, Sir, ſaid Harry, reaching his hand, give 


me but to know that you have entitled yourſelf to 
her regard, and my own heart ſhall break in a 


thouſand pieces, rather than oppoſe the peace of two 


gentle lovers. 

I will give you our ſtory, my lord, in a few words. 
Mr. Jeſſamin, and my father Jeſſop, ſerved an ap- 
prenticeſhip to the ſame merchant, and, when that 
was expired, they joined in trade to the Levant, 
But, as my father was of the more adventurous tem- 
per, they ſoon aſter broke partnerſhip, My father 
traded to Turky, and Mr, Jeſſamin confined himſelf 
to the Italian coaſt, | 

In one of his voyages to Genoa, he there married, 
and begot the charming Aggy, and, returning to 
London after a number of years, he fitted out a ſhip 
of conſiderable force in order to convoy his wife 
and daughter, with all his treaſures, to England, 

On their way home they were taken by a French 
privateer, Their ſhip and rich cargo were ſent to 
Toulon. And Mrs. and Miſs Jeſſamin, with ſome 
other priſoners, were taken on board the enemy's 


veſſel, that proceeded on her cruiſe for further 


Captures, 
I happened, at the time, to be on my return 
homeward, in a ſtout ſhip that had the appearance 
ee N of 
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of a merchant-man, but was actually better fitted 
for war than trade. 

The ſame privateer came up with us, and bear- 
ing on us, with confidence, commanded us to 
ſtrike; but we anſwered them with an unexpected 
broadſide, and, coming to cloſe quarters, nearly 
cleared their deck by the diſcharge of our ſmall 
"arms. Soon after, we grappled and boarded; 

© hon, haſtening down to the cabin, I there, for 
the firſt time, beheld my Aggy, in a fainting fit, 
with her lovely head reclined on the lap of her 
mother, a 

As I kneeled to give aſſiſtance toward her re- 
covery, ſhe firſt opened tlie morning of her eyes 
upon me, then turning them to her mother, cried, 
ah, madam, what new misfortune has been added 
to our miſery ? I hope we have not fallen into the 
hands of the infidels. No, Miſs, I ſaid, you are 
free, you are free, and you are freed by hands that 
offer themſelves, of their own accord, to your 
ſhackles. 

. When we came to port I divided the freight of 
our prize among the brave fellows who had ſecond- 
ed me ſo gallantly. And, having ſold the veſſel 
for three and twenty hundred pounds, I compelled 
Mrs. Jeflamin to accept of it, as ſome ſmall com- 
penſation for the loſſes that her family had ſuſtained, 
Ass ſoon as I had paid my duty to my father, and 
that the warmth of his firſt careſſes was over, Sir, 
faid I, I have melancholy news to tell you, I fear 
your old friend and partner, Mr. Jeſſamin, is un- 


done, as to trade; great part of his fortune has 
4 been 
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been ſeized by the French, and that may prove a 
heavy loſs to niyſelf alſo. He has but one daugh- 
ter, and might I have prevailed upon her to accept 
of my hand, I ſhould have become entitled to all 
her father's poſſeſſions, But, Sir, I cried, caſting 
myſelf paſſionately at his feet, if the happineſs of 
your fon is of any weight with you, you will till 
aſſent to our union, and thereby make me the molt 
bleſſed of all human beings! | 
Everard, faid my father, ſedately, you know I 
love you, and I am willing to divide that love be- 
tween your fancy and your fortune. If Jeſſamin 
lays down twenty thouſand pounds, in hand, to- 
ward portioning your ſiſters, Iwill conſent to your 
union. And that is what I would not do with any 
other wench under double the ſum. 

As I knew my father's diſpoſition to be obſtinate, 

I roſe and retreated without reply. I inſtantly 
went to Mr. Jeflamin's, I found my charmer alone, 
I threw myſelf at her knees, I ſolicited, I urged 


her to an immediate marriage. When, bluſhing - 


like the morning, Sir, ſaid ſhe, we owe you all 
things, I never can refuſe you any thing that vir- 
tue will allow me to grant, Ah, how cold is that, 
I cried; I will not accept you as a debt, my Aggy, 
if your heart is not a free-will offering, then let 
mine burſt in ſunder; they can have no commerce 
together, Indeed, ſays ſhe, giving her hand, I 


never had an inclination for any other, and I have 


in the world but the one objection to you. What 
is that; hat is that?—lt is, ſhe cried, with filling 
eyes, that I fear to hurt you by a match ſo diſpro- 
portioned to your merits, 
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Her parents entered and found me {ill at her 
feet. I roſe in much confuſion, and, taking a 
ſeat, I candidly told them what had paſſed between 
my father and me; and urged the ſame petition to 
them that I had. to their daughter ; ; when Mr, Jeſ- 
ſamin recollecting himſelf, gave me an anſwer de- 
ſerving an everlaſting memorial. 

Mr, Jeſſop, ſays he, had I a province to beſtow 
along with my child, you ſhould have it as freely 
as I would give of my water-ciſtern to a thirſty 
traveller. But here it happens that the ineſtimable 
obligations which you have heapedupon my family, 
raiſe inſuperable obſtacles to the gratification of 
your preſent defires. 

In the firſt place, as a man of probity, if I wiſh 
one day to merit the happineſs of your alliance, I 
cannot conſent to be a party in any clandeſtine 
matter. Again, ſhall a heart burſting with gratitude, 
bring either damage or diſgrace on the only one 
whom LI account my benefactor and patron? Laſtly, 
ſhall a father, who eſtimates the honour of his 
child asa pearl above the world's purchaſe, ſubje& 


her tender gratitude, to the temptation of yield» 


ing further than ſhe ought; oreven to the tempta- 
tion of binding her virtuous affections beyond the 
power of a retreat? This would be too ſevere a 
tribute even ſor all that you have done for us. Do 
not exact it, my ſon. My heart bleeds under the 
neceſſiiy of rejecting your ſuit. You cannot be 
pained as I am by this refuſal, But itis inevitable, 
You and my daughter muſt meet no more till theſe 
clouds are.overpaſſed, and that a new light of hap- 


I anſwered 
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f anſwered not. I wept where I fat for half an 

Hour, (not unaccompanied,) and then withdrew. 
But, my lord, I begin to grow tedious in ſpite 
of my intenſions. I returned to my father, and re- 
queſted him, in order, as I ſaid, to get rid of my 
preſent paſſion, that he would diſpatch me abroad 
pon another voyage. 

J had given him a very Iucrative account of my 

laſt, and that made him the leſs inquiſitive reſpec- 
ting the prize we had taken. 
He aſſented with joy, as he feared that my love 
might yet prevail in the combat againſt duty. And 
he took upon himſelf the care of equipping out my 
ſhip in a more gallant plight than ever. 

The day before I went on board, I ſtepped to 
Mr. Jeſſamin's. My Aggy did not appear, and 1 
found her parents employed in preparing for a diſ- 
conſolate retreat to the country. I told them I 
came to take my leave, and aſked if they would 
ſend any venture by me? The worthy man then 
went to his deſk, and taking out the produce of the 
ſale of the privateer, here, my Everard, ſays he, 
I have nothing to adventure with you ſave your 
own free gift. The remainder of the wreck of my 
fortune is enougk to ſupply us with very frugal 
accommodations, in our deſired excluſion from the 
world. And here is a little note of the place ot 
our retreat, if ever; my child, if ever—if ever we 
ſhall happen to meet on this ſide of eternity! O, T 
cried, kiſſing the bills, if 1 do not bring you a 
good account of theſe ventures, never; will we 
meet, till parting ſhall be no more. | 
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We ** ſat about taking leave, and having fe- 
veral times ruſhed alternately into the arms of each: 
other, we again fat down and wept till no tears 
were left; when, rending myſelf away from them, 
and nearly blind to the way that I went, I departed. 

Within a year and a half I returned, and, in a 
ſtorm, put in at Plymouth. But notwithſtanding 
the intrepidity, and great affection of my com- 
panions; though I had made death and ſucceſs 
matters equally indifferent, and on one of which I 
was determined ; yet our high hopes had failed us 
on ſeveral occaſions, and I am come back with lit- 
tle more than ten thouſand pounds for Mr. Jeflamin, 
over the produce of the voyage which my father 
may exact from me, 

Wherefore, with a beating heart, I have croſſed 
the country, impatient, yet fearful, to know how 
the heart of the nobly inexorable Jeſſamin may be 
affected toward me, and this morning, as I ſkulked 
about the houſe, this gentleman met me, and having 
gueſtioned me, brought me directly before * 
lordſhip. 

Here Harry covered his eyes with his hand, and 


mufing for a time, at length faid, I fear, my friends, 


it may be difficult to bring this matter about with 
propriety. I would not willingly affront Mr. 
Jeſſop by a gift of the fum that is deficient to his 
happineſs, Neither, indeed, would it be delicate 
in Mr, Jeſſop to offer to his father-in-law; a penny 
beyond what his venture had acquired. You 


therefore, my dear Mr, Meekly, ſhall be the conduit 


of 0 expedient that I propoſe on the occaſion. I 
|, queſtion 
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queſtion if the war was proclaimed when Jeſſamin's 
ſhip was made prize; but be that matter as it may, 
I truſt I have intereſt ſufficient to procure a reſto- 
ration of it. Do you therefore, my friend, get me 
an order from jeſſamin for £ 10000, on the firſt of 
his effects in France, and then take this key and 
deliver to our friends the ſum required by the father 
of this worthy man, : 

Meekly then ſprung up, and, catching lad 
clinging about Harry, O my hero, he cried, you 
are the very champion whom heaven delighteth to 
empower to ſubdue itſelf by violence! Go on, till 
the wreath of triumph ſhall be bound to your head 
in all its prepared glories! 

Mean while young Jellop lay bete in the 

oppreſſion of gratitude, at the feet of his younger 
patron. But Harry gently and affectionately diſ- 
engaging himſelf from them, withdrew to his cloſet, 
ſaying to his own heart, now Aggy Me adieu 
Aggy, for ever. 

For three ſucceeding Sundays, our hero din 
the bands of marriage publiſhed between Everard 
Jeſſop and Agnes Jeſſamin, all which he bore with 
the reſignation of a Chriſtian, 

Perhaps, ſome may be curious to know how Aggy 
ſtood affected in regard to our young lord. Let it 
ſuffice to be told, that ſhe made the worthieſt of 
wives to the worthy Everard, notwithſtanding that 
he had the imprudence to tell her of Harry's regard, 
as alſo of the obligations by which he had bound 
them. Aggy therefore could not juſtly refuſe Harry 
a have? in her friendſhip ; and there is ſomething 
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extremely tender i in the OT I 06 a 70 
female. 5 

One evening, after coliee, the 42 ah to Mr. 
Clinton and ſaid, How came it to pafs, my brother, 
that Jeſus ſuffered near four thouſand years to elapſe, 
before he became incarnate for the ſalvation of the 
world, although it was by him alone that the wore 
could be ſaved ? 

We may as well demand of God, ſaid Mr, Clinton, 
why he ſuffered near four days of creation to elapſe, 
before he compacted yon glorious body of far-beam- 
ing light. For, the fun himſelf is but a ſhadow of 
the Curtrsrt that was to come. But, did the world 
want light, before light became incorporated in its 
illuſtrious circumſtances? No, my lord. Jz8vs, 
who was from eternity the illumination of the dark 
immenſity of nature; Jefus who, alone, is the living 
light of ſpirits; the perpetual fountain of the ſtreams 
of beauty and truth; he faid, LET THERE Bs Licur! 
and inſtantly, through the darkneſs of a ruined 
world, his ever living light kindled up a corporeal 


irradiation, that has its effluence from him, and 


cannot beam but by him. 
Now, as a day is as a thouſand years, and a 


. thouſand years as a day, in the-fight of God; you 


ſee that the fourth day of Creation, wherein the 


light of the outward world was compatted' into the 


glorious body of the ſun, preciſely anſwers to the 
four thouſandth year wherein Jeſus, the light of 
eternity was to become embodied in * the 
SUN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS, 

But, as the world wanted not light, before the 


it 
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it want the means of ſalvation before the bleſſed 
doctrinę of the Mz s514u waspromulged upon earth! 
All perſons of ſelfiſh and little minds would 
make a monoply of the Saviour, they would ſhut 
him up into a conyenticle, and ſay to their God, 
thus far ſhalt thou go, and no further, But he is not 
to be confined. The ſpirit of our Jeſus bloweth 
where he liſteth, And he is at once both the pu- 
rifier and redeemer, as well of all nations, as alſo 
of all nature. 

Accordingly ' we ſee that the Turks, who are 
wholly unbleſſed by true religion or liberty; who 
live the ſlaves of ſlaves ; without a ſettled form of 
civil government; temporally ſubjected to the will 
of a tyrant; and ſpiritually to the worſhip of a ſen- 
fual impoſtor; yet want not the . of our 
Jz$vs in their heart. 

Even the wild Indians, who never hat the 
name of Jeſus, who k now no law, but that of nature; 
theſe want not their attachments, their friendſhips, 
their family-feelings, nor the fweet compunctions 
aud emotions of the hum heart, by Jeſus, forming 
to Divine. 

The truth is, that people live incomparably more 
by impulſe and inclination, than by reaſon and 
precept. Reaſon and precept are not always within 
our beck; to have their due influence, they require 
frequent inculcation and frequent recollection; but 
impulſe and inclination are more than at hand, they 
are within us, and, from the citadel, rule the out- 
works of man at pleaſure, 


When 
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When the Apoſtle, ſpeaking of CnxarsT affirms, 
that there is no other Nau under Heaven whereby a 
man may be ſaved ; and again, when he affirms, 
that thoſe, who have not received the Law, are a Law 
unto themſelves, he intends one and the ſame thing, 
He intends that Caur1sr, from the fall of man, is a 
PRINCI IE of REDEMPTION in the boſoms of all 
living. That he is not an outward, but an inward 
Redeemer, working out our ſalvation by the change 
of our depraved nature, That in and from him, 
alone, ariſe all the ſentiments and ſenſibilities that 
warm the heart with love, that expand it with ho- 
nour, that wring it with compundction, or that heave 
it with the ſtory of diſtant diſtreſs. And that he 
alone can be qualified to be judge at the laſt day, 
who, from the firſt day to the laſt, was internally a 
co-operator and witneſs of all that ever paſſed within 
the boſoms of men, | 
Hence it is that, although the Chriſtian countries 
have received the two Tables of the laws of Chriſt, 
his external as well as internal Revelation, (each 
witneſſing to the other, that the God of our Gofþet 
is the God of our Nature) the nations however, 
who are ſtrangers to his name, yet acknowledge 
his influence; they do not indeed hear, but they 
feel the precepts of that Licur which lighteneth 
every Man who cometh into the World, 

My deareſt brother, ſaid the earl, my conceptions 
are quite clear with reſpe& to the omnipreſence of 
Chriſt's divinity. But, as his body is circumſcribed 
by external lineaments, I can form no notion of its 


being in ſeyeral places at once, How then will it 
be, 
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be, I pray you, at, and aſter the laſt day? Will he 
be preſent to, and approachable only by a ſelem 
number of his ſaints; or will he go certain circuits 
through the heavens, bleſſing all, in rotation, * 
his beatific preſence? /? 1 by 

Is not the body of yonder fun cincumſoribed, wp 
lord? Moſt , certainly——lt is mow, ſaid Mr. 
Clinton, at a diſtance of many millions of leagues 
from you, and yet you ſee it as evidently, and feet 
its influence as powerfully, as if it were within 
your reach. Nay, it is more than within your 
reach, it is within your exiſtence, It ſupplies com- 
fort and life to your animal body; and you could 
not ſurvive an hour without its influence. 

Now, this is no other than the type of what 
Chriſt will be to his new-begotten.in the reſurrettion, 
when Corruption ſhall be ſwallowed up of glory, and 
mortal of immortality. The ſame bleſſed body which, 
for the redemption of commiſerated finners, went 
through the ſhameful and bloody proceſs of ago» 
nizing ſcourges, thorns, ſpittings, and buffetings ; 
which hung fix hours on the crofs; which deſcended 
into the grave, and thence opened the way through 
death into life, and through time into eternity; 
even this body ſhall then ſhine forth in ine ffable 
beauty and beatitude, in eſſentially communicative 
grace and glory; through the heighth and through 
the depth, through the length and through the 
breadth, beaming wide beyond the * from 
infinity to infinity. 

Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, will then become 
co-embodied in this divine body; they will be the 
rep 
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 repletion of it, they will operate all things by ir. 
Fo bring the Creator nearer to his ereatures, the 
inviſible Godhead will then become viſible, the in- 
finite circumſcribed, the unapproachable acceſſible, 
and the incomprehenſible eaten WR 
the humanity of our Chriſt. / 

Then will his eroſs dene for lan Lakin to 

the circling, bending, and worſhipping univerſe. 
His wreath of thorns will kindle all nature. with 
the dartings and effluence of its coruſcations. And 
his reed of r will become the ANG rs un- 
limited dominion. 
From theſe five wounds tal be poured Forth 
inceſſant floods of glory, and wide-diffuſing bleſſed- 
neſs upon all his redeemed. Adoring worlds, in ſelf- 
abjection, ſhall ſtrive to ſink beneath the abjection, 
that became their ſalvation, - Theſe ever-apparent 
enſigns of ſo dearly purchaſed benefits ſhall attrat᷑t 
the wills of all creatures, they ſhall cauſe all hearts 
and affections to ruſh and cleave to him, as ſteel- 
duſt ruſhes to the magnet, and as ſpokes ſtick in 
the nave whereon they are centred. There ſhall be 
no lapſe thenceforward, no falling away, for ever; 
but God in his Chriſt, and Chriſt in hisredeemed, 
mall be a will and a wiſdom, and an action and a 
mightinefs, and a goodnefs and a graciouſneſs, and 
a glory riſing on glory, and a bleſſing riſing on 
bleſſedneſs, through an ever beginning to a never 
ending eternity, | 

O brother, exclaimed the earl, I am enraptured, 
J hired 1 feel it t all, I feel it all. Iam 
already, 
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already, with all my tranſgreſſions, deſirous of be- 
ing cruſhed to nothing under the foot of my Re- 
deemer. But he comſorts inſtead of cruſhing me. 
O that I were this night, this very moment to be 


diſſolved, and to be with Chriſt! 


That night, the earl was quite happy and plea- 
ſant, and affectionate even beyond his cuſtom, He 
laid and did every thing that could be endearing to 
his Harry and to his friends. He careſſed them at 
parting for bed. He ſmilingly ſhook hands with 
all the domeſtics that approached him; and, in the 
morning, was found dead, without any notice to 
the ſervant who attended and lay in the room. 

A ſudden alarm was inſtantly given through the 
family, and quickly reached the town, and ſpread 
through the adjacent country, i} Ire 1 

Harry fell upon his father's face, and wept upon 
him, and kiſſed him crying, my father, O my father! 

And they laid his remains in a rich coffin under 
a ſable canopy of velvet, and the houſe and the court 
was circled with mourners from all parts, until his 
body was depoſited in his family tomb: but Mr. 
Clinton would not permit Harry to attend the 
funeral of his father. 

Our hero was now the maſter of unbounded 
wealth, approaching to the prime of youth, glowing. 


with health, action, and vagour, of beauty incom- 


parable, beloved of all who knew him, and the 
admitation of every eye where he paſſed, Vet alt 
theſe advantages, with his higher accompliſhments, ' 
became as matters of no value; they ſunk and 
lickened to his ſenſe, while he felt a void in 1. bo- 

| , om, 
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ſom, after he knew not what, ſighing he knew not 
why; keen and craving in his deſires, yet pining 
and languid in the want of poſſeſſion. 

What is the matter, my love P ſaid Mr. Clinton, 

my dear brother died in a good old age. Such things 
ſhould be expected; and we ought not to ä 
as perſons without hope. 

True, Sir, ſaid the young earl, and yet it is a 
melancholy thing for a poor man to reflect how 
rich he was a very little While ago. I lately had a 
dear brother, a dear mother, and the deareſt of 
fathers, but where are they now? I look round 
the world and ſee nothing but yeurſelf therein. 
 Ard—ſhould you too—He could no more. His 
uncle alſo broke into tears, at the thoughts of 
parting with his darling Harry, though i” were to 
join his Louiſa, 

My Harry, ſays he at laſt, for never will I 
change that dear name for anytitle however deſerved 
by you, we have yet two precious treaſures upon 
earth, if we did but know where to find them; it 
is yqur couſin, the counteſs of Maitland, and the 
brother of my Louiſa, the marquis D'Aubigny. 
Let us go in ſearch of them, my ſon. Next to my 
Louiſa they are the lovelieſt of all living. They 
abound in all human and divine affections, and will 
careſs us with kindred and correſponding hearts. 

Sdon after, they ſet out for France and, ſoon ar- 
rived at Paris, Where Mr. Clinton ordered his large 
retinue to his ancient hotel, and, tak ing only two 
footmen, he and his Harry went in their * 
to the marquis' palace, 


On 
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On ringing of the bell and opening the gate, a 
ſingle domeſtic came forth. Mr. Clinton perceived 
that all was dark in the hall, and this inſtantly 
gave an alarm to his ever ready feelings, 

He alighted, however, and, entering with his . 
Harry, where is your maſter, ſays he, where is my 
brother the marquis? Heaven bleſs us, cried the 
fellow, are you my maſter's brother? I have heard 
much talk of and about your lordſhip, though I 
never was ſo happy as to ſee your face before, Ho! 
he continued, and rung another bell, come all of 
you ! attend the brother of your lord, attend the 
preſent maſter and lord of your houſehold! 

Immediately the palace was in commotion, the 
houſe was lighted up, and all ſeemed to have ac- 
quired wings to aid their motions, 

Mr. Clinton looked with eagerneſs at each of 
the domeſtics, endeavouring to recollect the features 
of ſome old acquaintance, but all the faces were 
ſtrange to him. Pray tell me, my friends, ſays he, 


' where is your maſter, where and how are he and 


his lady ; are they {till in good health ; has he had 
any children by her? | | 

Pleaſe your honour, ſaid an elderly man, my 
maſter's firſt lady died in her child-birth, and her 
infant.periſhed with her. But, he is ſince married 
to one of the lovelieſt women in the world, He is 
gone, a year fince, on an embaſly into Africa; his 
lady. would not be left behind ; we lately heard 
from them; they are both in health; and we expe&t 
that leſs than a month will bring them ſafe to us; 
indeed, the ſum of our prayers is for their happy and 
ſpeedy return, 

Vor. II. H h What, 
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What, ſaid Mr. Clinton, are there none of my 
old friends, not one of our ancient domeſtics here? 
Pleaſe your lordſhip, Jacome, the white headed 
ſteward, is {till left, but, though in good health, he 
is very little more than half alive. Pray go and 
tell him that an old friend of his is here, and would 
be very glad to ſee him ; but do not do things ſud- 
denly, and be very tender and careful in bringing 
him to me, 

Old Jacome was wheeled in, wrinkled, pale and 
paralytic, and all enfeebled as he ſat reclining in an 
eaſy chair, he ſeemed to recover life and new ſpirits, 
as they brought him forward, Bring me to him, 
bring me to him, he cried; my eyes are wondrous 
dim; bring me cloſer, that I may know if it is my 
very maſter indeed, Bring me but once to know 
that it is his ſweet pardoning ſace, and then let me 
die, I care not. 

Mr. Clinton then took him lovingly by the hand; 
my good friend Jacome, ſays he, we are both growing 
old, I rejoice however to ſee you once more upon 
earth. O, cried the old man, a well known and a 
ſweet tuned voice is that voice; it is you then, it is 
you yourſelf, my maſter! Alas for your loſles fince 
laſt we parted, I have got a ſalt rheum in my eyes 
of late, and I never thought of you but it began to 
come down, 

Here Jacome, ſobbing aloud, provoked the joint 
tears of his attending fellow ſervants; though they 
had never been partakers of the foregone calamities, 
farther than by the ear, whence they were now re- 
collected and carried home to their hearts, | 
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My lord, ſays Jacome at laſt, I am not the only 


one that remains of your old ſervants. Your Gerard 
too, who (bleſſings on his hands) once tied me neck 
and heels, Gerard too is forth coming and near at 
hand, Your honour's wonderful bounty made a 
gentleman of him at once, and he is now in a high 
way with a wife and three children. A hundred 
and a hundred times have we waſhed your remem- 
brance with our tears. And indeed I think your 
honour ought not to ſend for him, leſt he ſhould 
ſuddenly die, or run diſtracted at ſeeing you. | 

In the mean time, one of the lackies had officiouſly 
gone and informed Gerard of the arrival of his 
patron, He came panting, and ruſhed forward, as 
it were, to caſt himſelf at the feet of his lord : but 
ſtopping ſuddenly, and drawing back ſome ſteps, 
he nailed his eyes, as it were, on the face of Mr, 
Clinton, and ſpreading his hands, cried : 

' You live then, my lord, you ſtill live my deareſt 
maſter ! you ſurvive all your deaths and ſufferings, 
and the weight of ten mountains has not been able 
to cruſh you! O, the times, my maſter, never more 
to return!— Will there be ſuch times in heaven, 
think you ?—Will there be ſuch angels there as we 
once lived with upon earth? 

Here he clapped his hands together, and ſet up 
ſuch a ſhout of bitter lamentation, as was enough 
to ſplit the heart of every hearer. 

As ſoon as Mr. Clinton and his two old friends 
had parted, for the night : tell me, my dear Sir, 
ſaid his Harry, are there different kinds of grief, or 
is it merely that grief affects us in different manners ? 

: Hh 2 When. 
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When I wept for my dear father, my mother 
and brother, my affliction was altogether bitter, 
without any ſpecies of alleviating ſenſation to com- 
penſate my miſery, But, it was far otherwiſe with me 
to-vight ; when I grieved in the grief of your old 
and faithful domeſtics, I felt that it was my hap- 
Pineſs ſo to grieve; and I could wiſh a return of 
the ſweet ſenſations, 

The reaſon is this, my love : when you lamented 
your parents, you lamented yourſelf in your loſſes. 
Your affliction was juſt, it was natural, it was lau- 
dable; but ftill it participated but little of the 
emotion that 1s excited by the affliction of others, 
and the anguiſh was the keener by being nearly 
limited to your own boſom and your own concerns, 

But, in the griefs of my old and loving ſervants, 
this night, you became wholly expanded; you 
went beyond, you went out of yourſelf, You felt, 
without refle&ion, how delightful it is to go forth 
with your God, in his ſocial, generous, and divine 
ſenſibilities. And you delightfully felt, my Harry, 
that ſuch a houſe of mourning is more joyous to 
your ſoul, than all the feſtivals that fleſh and ſenſe 
can open before you. 

As Mr, Clinton propoſed to wait the return of 
the marquis, he employed the mean ſeaſon in en- 
deavours to amuſe his darling, and to diſpel the 
cloud of Ay that continued to hang over 
him. 

For this purpoſe, he went with wi to Verſailles, 


and to the many other elegant environs of Paris, 
_ _ where 
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where our Hero became =_ by his involuntary 
attraction of all eyes upon him. 

One night, happening to go to the play, Wa 
the company of his guardian, as he came forth, 
with a crowd, a carriage was opened for him, Which 
he took to be his own, and in he ſtepped, and away 
| ad was taken, 1 

In the mean time, Mr. Clinton waited ſupper 
for him, and began to grow uneaſy when the clock 
ſtruck twelve. At laſt his carriage and ſervants 
returned with tidings that they ſtaid for him above 
an hour, after the play was over, and had ever ſince 
been in ſearch of him to no purpoſe. | 

Though Mr. Clinton was of an intrepid Piti, 
and was ſtill more aſſured by his rehance on Provi 
dence, he yet found himſelf agitated in a very 
alarming manner. He therefore retired to his 
cloſet, and there, fervently commended his rgery 
to the protection of his God. 8 

At length the clock {truck three. Soon after the 
bell was heard from the hall, and Harry, entering, 
with a page in a rich livery, flew like lightening up 
ſtairs, and caſt himſelf into the boſom of his patron, 

My father, my father! he cried, I have been in 
ſad pannics for you. I knew the love that you 
bore to your worthleſs Harry. But, indeed I could 
not help it. I have been a r Sir, and here 
is my dear deliverer. 

As ſoon as they were ſomething an Harry 
| proceeded, 
As I came out of the theatre, I found a chariot 


in the ſpot where I had left my own, and ſtepping 
:. WES heedleſsly 
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heedleſsly into it, I was ſet down, and haſtening 
through the great hall, flew up ſtairs to ſalute you, 
But, think how I was ſurpriſed, when I ſuddenly 
found the moſt ſumptuous chamber, r in the 
uni verſe. 


draw, when I was met by a indy who accoſted me. 
Have you any commands, Sir, ſays ſhe, for any 
one in this houſe?—A thouſand pardons, Madam, 
J perceive my error! I really thought I was ſet 
down at my own lodgings. No great offence, Sir; 
but now that I look at yeu again, I think you ought 
to pay for your intruſion, by giving me an hour of 
your company at leaſt, You muſt excuſe me, Ma- 
dam, my guardian would be under the moſt terrify- 
ing alarms for me.—A fig for a guardian, ſhe cried; 
you are now my priſoner, and nothing leſs than my 
friend Lewis, with his army at his back, ſhall be 
able to take you out of my hands, 

| So ſaying, ſhe rung a bell, and immediately a door 
vpened, and ſhewed us another apartment, where 
a ſupper, compoſed of all the elegancies of the wad 
ſon, was ſerved up. 

She then took me by the hand, and Cas 
ſeated me, placed herſelf oppoſite. A number of 
ſervants then vaniſhed, leaving a dumb waiter of 
filver behind them. 

Sir, ſaid ſhe, we are not to have any further com- 
pany. You alone were expected, you alone are 
deſired. In ſhort, I have ſeen you often at the 
public walks and theatres. You did more than 

7 firike my fancy, you laid hold on my heart. I en- 
| | | - quired 
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quired every thing about you. I know your rank 
and fortune. I made uſe of this ſtratagem to decoy 
you to me, and, though there are few women in 
Europe of equal opulence or dignity, I think I 
cannot much demean myſelf by an alliance with a 
ſweet fellow whom 1 ſo ardently love. But come, 
our ſupper cools, 

I gazed at her with admiration. She was indeed 
the moſt finiſhed beauty I ever beheld, And I was 
in a manner attached to her, by her n in 
my favour, 

After ſupper, ſhe drew her chair nearer to me, 
What ſay you, my lord, ſays * fondly, am I to 
live, or to periſh? 

Ah, Madam, I cried, love is as a little bird, if 
you cage it, it will beat itſelf to pieces againſt its 
priſon, Not that I regard your late threats of con- 
finement; I am a willing priſoner ; and time may, 
poſſibly, reconcile me to your different cuſtoms, 

What cuſtoms, I pray you? Why, Madam, love 
in England, is a kind of warfare between the 
ſexes, juſt ſuch a one as onee happened between 
the Parthians and old Rome ; our ladies conquer 
by flying, and our men are vanquiſhed * oy 
purſue. 

Perſons, Sir, of rank, ſaid ſhe, are diſpenſed with 
from conforming to little matters of decorum, How- 
ever, if you will endeavour to adopt the manners 
of my country, I will do wy beſt to conform to 
thoſe of yours. 

So ſaying, ſhe looked languiſhly at me, and Wel 
her chair quite cloſe; when, by an involuntary 
motion, 
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motion, I put mine further back. Do not be 
alarmed, my lord, ſays ſhe, women of my condition 
know always where to ſtop. Right, Madam, ſaid 
1; but poſſibly you might not be quite ſo ſucceſsful 
in teaching me where to be ſtopped. 

Cold conſtitutioned boy! ſhe cried (indignantly 
riſing and colouring) your bed lies yonder, you 
-may ga to it, if you like, and ruminate till morning 
on the danger of lighting a princeſs. So ſaying, 
ſhe ſwept out of the room, and locked me in. 
During an hour after ſhe had withdrawn, while 
1 walked about, conſidering the threats of this ex- 
traordinary woman, I heard a great buſtling in and 
about the palace; but, in another hourall was quiet. 
I then conceived thoughts of attempting my 
eſcape. But, I held it beneath me to be caught in 
the attempt; and fo I reſolved to wait till morning, 
and then to force my paſlage in open day. 

In the mean time, I imagined a pannel in the 
wainſcot ſtirred. And, ſoon after, it was removed, 
and my young friend, here, entered my chamber, 
'He beckoned me to filence, and, taking me by the 
hand, led me through the way by which he came, 
Me than deſcended à pair of back ſtairs, and, 
groping along a dark entry, he cautiouſly un- 
bolted a door that opened into a garden, and hurrying 
with me, acroſs, he unlocked another door, that 
opened to the ſtreet, and out we got, rejoicing! 

My lords, ſaid Perree, (for that was the page's 
name) it would be dangerous for you to remain 
another day, or even till morning 'in Paris, The 
4250804 is the moſt intimate friend of Madame 

Maintenon, 
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Maintenon, and through her can do what ſhe pleaſes 
with the king. During my reſidence with her, 
ſhe grew tired of two handſome lovers, in ſucceſſion; 
but they told no tales; and no one can yet tell what 
became of them. * 

Mr. Clinton was quite of pere s opinion. He 
inſtantly ſent for his people. All was hurry, and, 
toward dawning, they ſet out on the road to Swit- 
zerland; but, changing their courſe again, for ſe- 
veral ſucceſſive mornings, they arrived at Calais, 
by a tour of near five weeks travel, 

Mr, Clinton ſet up at his old inn, and after din- 
ner the hoſt entered to pay his compliments, Have 
you any news, landlord? Nothing at preſent, my 
lord, all is quiet again, But here has been a fear- 
ful buſtle about three weeks ago. A party of the 
King's guards came down, in purſuit of a young 
Engliſhman who ran away with a lady of quality 
from Paris, Harry looked quite ſecure, being 
wholly innocent of any preſent deſign on the ſex; 
but poor little Perree turned as pale as the table · cloth. 

I remember, continued our talkative hoſt, that 
Juſt. ſuch another affair happened when I was a boy 
and ſervant in this houſe. Here came a young 
Engliſhman, juſt ſuch another ſweet fellow as this 
before me ; and brought with him an angel of a 
creature, the like of whom my eyes never ſaw, 
After him came ong of our great dukes with a party 
of ſoldiers, and terrible things were expected; but, 
they made it up I know not how; and Milord 
Anglois carried off his prize in triumph! Mr. Clin- 
ton ſtooped his head, and dropt a ſilent tear. 

That 
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That evening a gale ſprung up and, going on 
board, they were ſafe anchored, before morning, 
in Dover harbour. 

They then mutually embraced; ind Harry, 
catching his beloved deliverer to his boſom, we are 
now upon Engliſh ground, ſays he, welcome to my 
arms, my dear Perree, no longer my page or ſervant, 
but my friend and my brother! You cannot con- 
ceive what pain your officiouſneſs has hitherto coſt 
me, but, there muſt be no more of this; you ſhall 
hereafter be ſerved as I am, nay, I myſelf will ſerve 

you to the utmoſt of my power. 

Ah, my lord, cried the lovely Perree, gently 
falling at the feet of his maſter, if you deprive me 
of the pleaſure of ſerving you, you deprive me of 
all the pleaſure that the world can afford me. If 
you knew the ight I find in being always about 
you, in watching your thoughts and motions, in 
looking into your eyes, and there reading your de- 
fires, before they riſe to expreſſion, you could not 
find in your heart to deprive me of ſuch a bleſſing, 
Well then, ſaid Harry, raifing him fondly in his 
arms, our future conteſt ſhall be, which of us ſhall 
ſerve the other, with moſt affection. 

After dinner, the evening being calm and fine, 
Harry took his Perree with him along the ſhore 
that ſtretches under the ſtupendous cliffs of Dover, 
They had not walked far, when, getting out of the 
ſight of people within the winding of a creek, a 
man advanced towards them, and taking out a piſtol, 
called to Harry to throw down his purſe. Our 
_ did not regard his purſe, but, thinking it an 


indignity 
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indignity to be robbed by one man, he put his hand 
to his ſword, Hereupon the villain levelled his 
piſtol, and the faithful Perree, obſerving that he 
was going to fire, inſtantly jumped in between his 
maſter and danger, and received the ball into his 
own boſom, _ 
Harry ſaw his darling drop, and, lying all en- 
raged at the robber, he ran him thrice through the | 
body. Then, flying as {ſwiftly back, he threw him- 
ſelf by the {ide of his dying Perree, and gently raiſing 
his languiſhing head placed it fondly on his boſom, | 
| You are wounded, my friend, ſays Harry. Yes, 
my Lord, I am wounded juſt as I could wiſh; and 
I would not exchange my preſent death for the 
happieſt life that the world could beſtow, —But, it 
is time to reveal a ſecret to you, which nothing but 
death ſhould ever have extorted from me I am 
not what I ſeem, my moſt beloved maſter I am 
a fooliſh girl who, at the firſt glance, conceived a 
paſſion for you. — My name is Maria de Lauſanne; | 
I am niece to that bad woman whom you rejected. 
—But, what did I purpoſe by this diſguiſe ? Firſt 
your deliverance, my lord, and that I effected. 
But, did I further aſpire tothe honour of your hand? 
Far from it, far from it—I felt my own unworthi- 
neſs, I did not think you could be mated by any 
thing leſs than an angel, — But then to ſee you, to 
hear you, to ſerve, to touch, to be near you; to fix 
my eyes on you unheeded, and, if poſſible, to win 
your attention by the little offices of my fondneſs, 
this was my happineſs, —l have had it, I have en- 
joyed it and I ought to die content. But, alas, to | 
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part from you, there is the pang of pangs. 
eO, if this day merits any thing, by the offer of 
my own life for the preſervation of my beloved,— 
then cauſe my chaſte clay to be depoſited in the tomb 
of your anceſtozs—that—when time ſhall come 
my duſt may be neighboured—to your precious 
duſt—and there ſleep in peace—beſide you—till 
we ſpring together into glory and immortality! 

During theſe ſhort ſentences and difficult reſpira- 
tions, lord Moreland could anſwer nothing He 
was ſuffocated by his grieſ.— But, putting his ſpeech- 
leſs lips to the fading lips of his Maria, he drew her 
lateſt breath into his own boſom, while angels caught 
her ſpirit into the regions of purity, of love, and of 
faith unfailing! 

His lordſhip, then plucking up courage from 
deſpair, preſſed his lips to the pale, and unfeeling 
lips of his true lover, and cried, Yes, my Maria, 
our duſt ſhall be joined, and I feel that our ſpirits 
too ſhall ſhortly be wedded !—Then, raifing her 
in his arms, he bore her to the town, while he 
poured upon her, the two fountains of his affection. | 

When he got to the inn, and came to his uncle; 
here, Sir, ſaid he, I preſent you with a precious 
burden, a burden that lies much heavier on my 
heart than it did in my arms, He then related to 
Mr. Clinton the whole of what had paſſed; when, 
heavily fighing, and ſhedding a tear, Mr. Clinton 
cried, Ah, my Harry, I would to heaven that your 
Maria had lived; ſhe exceeds our IRE Jeſſamin 
all to nothing. 
Lord Moreland ordered a carriage on purpoſe for 


himſelf and his beloved. She was depoſited in a 
coffin; 
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coffin; and, notwithſtanding all the remonſtrances 
of his parent, he would not be divided from his 
Maria, till they reached London; where he paid 
the laſt teſtimony of his regard to her remains in 
the moſt ſplendid manner. 

As lord Moreland thought it his duty, ſo he 
thought it would be his delight to Iament his Maria 
for ever. But time, though it may not wholly 
efface, daily wears away an inſenſible portion of 
the deepeſt impreſſions. 

In the mean time, Mr. Clinton received a letter, 
by the French mail, in anſwer to one which he had 
left for his brother-in-law at Paris; and this letter 
informed him, under the marquis's hand, that he 
had returned from his embaſſy to the court of Mo- 
rocco, and that he and his lady would be ſhortly in, 
England. And at the bottom he found written in 
a different character, will it be any ſatisfaction to ſee 
them accompanied by your once loved FAN NY 
Goopalt? | 

We have found them, my Harry, he cried, we 
have found them, our long and far ſought friends 
the two treaſures which our God had graciouſly laid 
in ſtore, for us. 

Within the following fortnight, as our hero ſtood 
with a fingle attendant in Fleet-ſtreet, overagainſt 
the Devil Tavern, he was accoſted by a glittering 
appearance, who took him by the hand and ſaid, 
how are you, Maſter Fenton ?—Well, Sir, I thank. 
you, Lord Bottom, I preſume !—The ſame, Sir 


And pray how are the worthy lord and lady Mans- 
held, alſo your lovely ſiſter, the lady Louiſa ?— 
Vor. II. -- Paſſable, 
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Paſſable, Sir. But what makes you in black? I 


hope Mr. Fenton is ſtill in tlie land of the living. 


—He is my lord. But black is a cheap kind of 
wear, Well, I inſiſt on your ſtepping over the 
way to take one glaſs with me,—Your lordſhip 
muſt excuſe me, I am going to enquire concerning 
ſome friends whom I expect from France, O, I 
proteſt, Maſter Fenton, you ſhall not diſappoint me: 
L inſiſt on renewing our old acquaintance, 

Lord Moreland could hardly have found it in his 


heart to refuſe the requeſt of an enemy: much leſs 


could he reje& an invitation that was made under 
an appearance of friendſhip. 

When lord Bottom had ſeated his old enemy (as 
he till ſuppoſed him to be) inthe midſt of fourteen 
or fifteen bloods and bucks, lord Moreland would 


gladly have retreated; but rejected the thought leſt 


they ſhould think that he was intimidated, 

Gentlemen, cried lord Bottom, give me leave to 
introduce a phenomenon to you; my friend yonder 
is a CuRISsTTAN I! A Chriſtian, cried one; a Chriſ- 
tian cried another? Ay, ſaid lord Bottom, a Chriſ- 
tian of the right caſt, he literally conforms to the 
example of his maſter, If you ſmite him on the 
one cheek, he will turn the other to you, and you 
cannot delight him more than by kickings, ſpittings, 
and ſpurnings. 

Pray Sir, ſaid one of the company, are you ac- 
tually a Chriſtian? I hope ſo, Sir, ſaid Harry, 
And may I ſpit in your face, Sir, ſaid another, 
without fear of chaſtiſenient? You might perhaps, 
Sir, faid lord Moreland, had you done it in the ſud- 
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den impulſe of paſſion, but, —I told you ſo gentle - 
men, exclaimed lord Bottom, I have myſelf put 
the chriſtianity of my friend there to the proof, 1 
have made him the butt and the jeſt of all compa- 
nies. And yet he never ſhewed the leaſt inſtance 
of his being offended, For example now, and fo 
ſaying, he ſpit directly in his face, While lord 
Moreland calmly pulled out his handkerchief to 
wipe himſelf, another of the fet advanced, and fol- 
lowed lord Bottom's example. 

This was too much, for his fortitude to bear. 
He ſtarted from his chair, and returned the outrage 
with a ſtroke that felled the caitiff to the ground. 

*Sbl—d, cried one of the company, I fear Bottom, 
you have brought us into the wrong box. You 

have certainly miſtaken your man. | 

He has indeed, ſaid lord Moreland, Rang He 
calls me Fenton, but my name is not Fenton; my 
name is Henry, earl of Moreland; and you ſhall 
every man ſuffer for this outrage on a Peer. 

The whole legion was inſtantly ftruck with ter- 
ror. They ſunk on their knees in petitioning pof- 
tures, But lord Moreland ſaid, with a firm accent, 
J deſire your reformation, gentlemen, and I will 
endeavour to complete it, by treating you in fuch a 
manner as ſhall make you afraid to repeat fuch in- 
ſults upon humanity and religion hereafter.” Say- 
ing this he aroſe, and, taking each of the intimidated 
wretches in ſucceſſion by the noſe, he led them oul, 
and kicked them down ſtairs, through the midſt of 
their own ſervants, the waiters, &c. 2 kic- 
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king to all the ſcoundrel ſons of Belial, who dare 
to ſpit at chriſtianity ! 

The next morning as lord Moreland was walking 
along Cheapſide, he ſaw a crowd gathered about a 
'eoach that had broke down; and while ſome 

Rood gaping, the reſt only laughed at the n 
tuation of the people in the coach. 

But, the ſight had a very different effect upon 
him. He burſt through the crowd, and forcing his 

way to the coach, found in it a lady, with two fe- 
male attendants, and a er boy, who all appeared 
do be foreigners. 

This circumſtance intereſted him ſtill more 
ſtrongly in their behalf. He ſoon extricated them 
from their own carriage, and engaged in aſſiſting 
the ſervants to ſet every thing to rights, and remove 
their luggage into a hackney coach; he led the 
lady and her women, and the black boy, to a 
neighbouring tavern, to wait till his coach, for 
which he had ſent, ſhould arrive, 
In the mean time, while he was buſied in helping 
-the lady to a bit of cake, and a.glaſs of wine, hap- 
pening to turn his head, he perceived the black 
youth by ſtealth kiſſing the hat, and preſſing the 
gloves to his boſom that he had laid on a table. 
Whatever the darkneſs of any aſpect or perſon 
may be, if the beauty of foul ſhall burſt upon us, 
through the cloud, the dark becomes light, and we 
begin ts affect what was lately our averſion. Thus 
it was that lord Moreland found himſelf: ſuddenly 
attached by the two recent proofs that 'this out- 
landiſh youth had given of his affection. 


Being 
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Being all ſeated, his lordſhip looked earneſtly at 
the young Moor, and turning to the lady ſaid; 1 
now perceive, Madam, how ridiculous all ſorts of 
prejudices are, and find that time may change our 
opinions to the reverſe of what they were. I once” 
had an averſion to all forts of blacks, but I avow 
that there is ſomething ſo amiable in the face of 
this youth, as is enough, as Shakeſpear has it, to 
make us in love with night, and pay no more worſhip 
to the gaudy ſun. | 

The Moor, hereat, ſmiled celeſtial ſweetneſs, and 
joy beamed from his eyes, and throughout his 
dimpling aſpect. 

But who can you be, my ſweet fellow, faid the 
lady, who ate the pifture, the image, almoſt the 
thing itſelf that I was ſo fadly in love with five 
and thirty years ago? Why, Madam, faid our 
hero, you could not have been born at that early 
day. Ah, you flatterer, ſays ſhe, I am turned of 
forty. But, pray Madam, who was he that was fo 
happy as to attract your infant affeftions? —Hig 
name was Harry Clinton, <Why, Madam, Harry 
Clinton is my name.—Harry Clinton, Harry Clin- 
ton] ſcreamed out the lady, and ſtarted up from her 
Chair;—Yes, Madam, I am fon to the late earl of 
Moreland, and I almoſt dare to hope that you were 
once the enchanting Fanny Goodall, =Yes, my 
lovely kinſman, I am indeed your Fanny Goodall, 
T am your uncle's marchioneſs D*Aubigny; and 1 
am the dutcheſs of Bouillon. 

Harry then ſprung forward, and ſeizing her hand, 
kept it arent on his lips. But, diſengaging it, 
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ſhe opened her arms and claſped him to her boſom, 
and wept over him as a mother would over a long- 
loſt ſon, while the young Moor ran and danced 
about the room like a mad thing, clapping _ 
and ſpringing almoſt to the cieling, 

When they were ſomething compoſed, the Moor 
caught the lady about the neck and kiſſing her, 
cried, joy, joy, my deareſt Madam, the greateſt of 
all joys! Then turning to our hero, he took each 
of his hands, in turns, and preſſed them to his lips, 
while lord Moreland kiſſed his forehead, and cried, 
my brother, my brother! 

News was now brought that the carriages were 
at the door, whereupon they ſet out in a hurry for 
Mr. Clinton's, the dutcheſs readily aſſenting to lord 
Moreland's defire to go thither. 

When they arrived, the dutcheſs haſtened in, 
_ enquiring for Mr. Clinton, and when fhe came 
where he was, ſhe cried out, as ſhe advanced, Your 
7 anny, your Fanny Goodall, my couſin; and throw- 
ing herſelf into his arms, dwelt there for a minute. 

hen recoiling awhile, ſhe looked fondly at him 
and cried, your fiſter alſo, my brother, your fiſter 
D'Aubigny! the happy wife of the brother of your 
heavenly Louiſa! then claſping him to her arms, 
ſhe broke into tears; and again, quitting _ ſat 
down to quiet her emotions, 

Mr. Clinton, having ſeated himſelf beſide her, 
aid: Theſe are wondrous things that you tell me, 
my ſiſter; by what miracle have theſe bleſſings 
been brought about? 

I am too much agitated at preſent, lays ſne, let me 
recover 9 and the matter ſnall be unravelled. 
When 
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When they had ſat a few minutes, give me leave, 
Sir, ſaid the dutcheſs, to introduce my little black 
companion to your notice. He is a {ſweet fellow 
I aſſure you, notwithſtanding his complexion, He 
is child to our royal friend the emperor of Morocco, 
who has entruſted him to our guardianſhip, 
However he might have come by his ſable outſide, 
his father, the great Abenamin, is the leaſt tawny of 
any man l ſaw in Africa, and his mother is one of 
the faireſt women that ever opened a pair of living, 
diamonds to the light; but my brother, I ſhall more. 
particularly recommend him to your regard, by 
telling you that he isanexceedingly pious Chriſtian, 

She then turned and, taking the little Abenamin 
by the hand, led him upand placed him before her 
brother. When the youth ſuddenly dropping on 
his knees, looked up to Mr. Clinton, with eyes 
that ſpoke love and reverential awe, and belought 
his bleſſing, 

The old gentleman found himfelf ſurprizingly af. 
fefted, and, lifting up his hands, cried, „God be 
gracious to you, my child, and make your foul as 
bright as your countenance is ſable! and may the 
Sun of Righteouſneſs ſhine with power upon you, 
and illumine every ſhade that is about you.” The 
prince embraced his legs, kiſſed his knees and aroſe. 
| You may remember, my deareſt couſin, ſaid the 
dutcheſs, in what a hurry I laſt parted from you. 
Mr. Fairface, with whom the bulk of my fortune 

was depoſited, went off with above a hundred 

thouſand pounds of my ſubſtance. 

I traced him to Paris, and there lie had the im- 
pudence to give me an interview, but at the ſamem 
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time, had the greater impudence to bid me defiance, 

Immediately I commenced. a ſuit, and out 8 to 
London for my papers and witneſſes, 

On the opening of my cauſe in court, I was ſum- 
moned by the title of counteſs of Maitland, other- 
wiſe Franceſs Goodall. On hearing the name, a 
gentleman who was near me ſtarted, and turning, 
pray, Madam ſays he, are you related to the ho- 
nourable Harry Clinton, who once went by that 
name in this city? I am Sir, ſaid I, almoſt the 
neareſt relation that he has upon earth.—He is, 
Madam, my deareſt friend and brother. Pray ſpeak 
to your advocates to poſtpone your ſuit for a few 


days, till 1 am informed of the merits of your cauſe. 


This was done. He deſired to know where I 
lodged, and in leſs than an hour his chariot was at 
11 door. 

Except yourſelf, my couſin, the marquis had the 
moſt lovely aſpett and perſon that ever I beheld, 
1 ſoon convinced him of the equity of my demand, 


and of the villany of my truſtee; But he ſtill con- 


tinued to viſit, and to ſtay with me a conſiderable 
part of every day, under colour of being better in- 
formed, The remaining time was ſpent in ſoliciting 
for me. 

At length a hearing came on; and, after a ſhort 


trial honeſt Fairface was caſt. He was inſtantly 
taken into cuſtody, and put under confinement, 


till he diſcharged the whole amount of the judgchent. 
No ſooner was one ſuit ever, wherein I was 
plaintiff, but another was commenced wherein 1 


Happened to prove but a weak defendant, The 
marquis now become ſoliciter for himſelf. 


I could 
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1 could not refuſe part of my time to him who 
had devoted the whole of his time and aſſiduity to 
me. We ſpent whole days together. But O, what 
floods of tears did that time coſt both him and me, 

while he pathetically related your hiſtory, from 
the place where you broke off, to the death of your 
Louiſa and your precious infants, 

I believe, my couſin, that, as grief i: is a greater 
ſoftener, ſo it is a greater cementer of hearts than 
any other paſſion, I gave the marquis, in my turn 
my little ſtory, and dwelt on every minuteneſs of 
my-infant paſſion for you. Ah, ſaid he, what a 
pity that a heart, ſo ſuſceptible of all humane 
feelings, ſhould ſit as a lonely turtle, upon che houſe- 
top, without a ſuitable mate! 

I took him for that mate, my couſin, and in a 
huſband I found the tendereſt of lovers. I became 
pregnant, for the firſt time of my life, and was de- 
livered of a ſweet little fellow, whom we left at 
nurſe in our country ſeat, while I attended my lord 
on his embaſſy to Morocco. 
But here I muſt ſtop my brother! I am N the 
poſitive interdiction of a huſband, not to divulge a 
word further till he ſees you face to face. But 1 
truſt that he has bleſſed tidings for you, my brother: 
he ſays that otherwiſe he would not have dared to 
preſent himſelf before you, after his loſs of your 
mer 

Clinton ſmiled, careleſs, as at the impoſſi- 
Naas of any conſoling event upon earth. Again, 
ſmiling, I proteſt, my ſiſter, ſaid he, you appear to 
me to grow younger for your years, 
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But pray, when may we expect my brother 7 
In about two months; at preſent he is engaged with 


the king, who lately created him a duke, on ac- 
count of the ſervices which he rendered the ſtate in 
Africa. We received your letter, my deareſt bro—- 
ther, at Paris, but wondered Who the ſweet fellow 
could be who was faid to accompany you. 

In the mean time, our hero, and the young prince 

were in cloſe combination, Abenamin ſtepped 
about and about lord Moreland, and toyed with him, 
and twiſted the curls of his careleſs locks around 
this fingers. Then turning and looking fondly up 
in his face, ah, how fair, ſays he, does this black 
viſage of mine ſhew in thoſe fine eyes of yours! It 
is in truth, ſaid his lordſhip, ſo fair in my eyes, that 
IA would not exchange it for fifteen of the faireſt 
Female faces in Britain, The prince then caught 
his hand and preſſed it to his boſom. 
As ſoon as lord Moreland's grief for his late 
Maria would allow him to affociate, he had been to 
feek his old friend and tutor Mr, Clement, But 
he found only a ſingle domeſtic at home, who told 
him 'that the old gentleman had been ſome time 
dead, and that the family were lately gone to take 
poſſeſſion of a new feat _ they had purchaſed in 
* country. 

However, as his lordſhip found himſelf happy in 
the preſent ſociety, he ſought no further acquaint- 
ance in London. In leſs than three weeks they all 
ſet out for — there to await the arrival of 
the duke, 


The 


t- 
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The ſecond day, as they ſtopped at a village to 
repair the harneſs of a horſe, lord Moreland took a 


walk with his Abenamin along the road. In their 
way they came to a long and waſte cottage, where 


they heard the confuſed clattering of voices, His 
| lordſhip ſtepped to the door, and, looking in, per- 


ceived about forty or fifty boys ranged on benches, 
while a man of pale aſpect fat on a decayed chair, 
inſtructing them in their lefſons. 

Your ſervant, Sir, ſays lord Moreland, what lan- 
guage do you teach ?—I can teach Latin and Greek 
too, ſo pleaſe your honour; but the people of this 
country chooſe to confine themſelves to the lan- 
guage of Old England.—If I am not too free, Sir, 
pray what is your name? —Longheld, fo pleaſe your 
honour.—Longfield, Longfield? I haveſurely heard 
of that name before, Pray, were you ever ac- 
quainted with a man called Hammel Clement?— 
Hammel Clement, Sir, he was my deareſt friend, 
the friend whom I injured, the friend of my heart! 
— Then, cries his lordſhip, this acknowledgment 
makes you my friend, alſo Mr. Longfield. Andſo 
ſaying, he took his hand and ſhook it in the moſt 
affectionate manner. 

The poor man ſhrunk back, in half wonder and 
half terror at what this might mean; but the earl 
ſoon quieted his apprehenſions. Your friend Cle- 
ment, ſays he, is come to a great fortune, and, I 
dare anſwer for him, would feel ſincere joy at your 
ſight, and gladly divide his ſubſtance with you; 
but, if you pleaſe, you ſhall be no incumbrance 
upon his growing family, You ſhall inſtantly come 
with me, and, as Pharoah' ſaid to Jacob, regard not 

„ your 
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your ſtuff, for the good of all my land lies before 
you, Mr. Longfield, And I rejoice more in acquir- 
ing ſuch a heart as yours, than if I had acquired 
the poſſeſſion of a province. 

Lord Moreland then called a few of the neigh- 
bours in, and giving them ſome guineas, to be 
divided among the children, in order to enable 
them to fee a new maſter; he and Abenamin took 
the threadbare Longfield, on each ſide, under the arm, 
and carried him away. 

When they came to the turn that led to the man- 
ſion-houſe, the earł perceived with much pleaſure 
that the two ſchool-houſes, which he had put in 
hand before the death of his father, were completed 
They ſtood oppoſite to each other, with the road 
between them, Their fronts were of hewn ſtone, 
and a ſmall cupola roſe over each, with bells to 
ſummon the children to meals and to leſſon. 

Here, Longfield, ſays our hero, is to be your 
province, You are to ſuperintend theſe ſchools, at 
a ſalary of one hundred a year. And I will ſoon 
ſend you, with propermeans, throughout the country, 
to muſter me a hundred choſen children of each 
ſex, for I wiſh to be a father, Longfield, and to 
gather my family of little ones under my eye and 
my wing. 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the happineſs of this 
moſt worthy ſet. Feſtivity glowed on every face, 
and the late houſe of mourning became a houſe of 
Joy. 5 

Above all, Abenamin inſpired good humour 
throughout the family, and melancholy fled before 
bim wherever he turned, He was daily inventing 

5 . * 
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new matters of entertainment. He danced African 
dances for them, with wonderful grace; and he 
ſung African ſongs that imitated and exceeded the 
wild warblings of the nightingale! ſo that he be- 
came the little idol of the whole houſehold. 

Lord Moreland had ſent for a taylor, and got 
Longfield fitted with three or four ſuits from his 
father's wardrobe. He then ſent him on his com- 
miſſion, in company with Mr. Truſty the agent, 
whom he ordered to ſhew him the country, to in- 
troduce him tothe ſeveral families of the peaſantry, 
and to furniſh him with whatever ſums he ſhould 
call for. 

In the mean time, our hero and Abenamin became 
inſeparable, He made the prince a preſent of hig 
little jennet, and often preſſed him to ride, but 
Abenamin always found ſome excuſe, 

One night, as our hero ſat with the prince in his 
apartment, Have you ever been in love, my Harry, 
lays Abenamin ? I confels, ſaid the earl, that I have 
had-my twitches that way. 
| He then gave him a narrative of the ad of 
his heart, reſpecting the fair Aggy Jeſſamin. And 
again he related to him the tragedy of his faithful 
Maria, which coſt the prince many tears, 

Ah, exclaimed the prince, never, never will. I 
forgive your Maria her death! Why was it not my 
lot, ſo to prove to you the ſuperiority of my affec- 
tion? What, cried the earl, would you not leave 
me a ſingle companion upon earth ? When my 
Abenamin quits the world, I ſhall alſo bid it adieu! 

When the tears were wiped away, the prince 
took his friend by the hand and ſaid; I have a 
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ſiſter, my brother, a ſiſter twinned with me in the 
womb, and as fair as I am black, All Africa is 
pleaſed to hail her as the beauty of the univerſe, but 
the truth is, that I think but poorly of her. The 
duke brought her with him to France, and, ſhould 
he bring her to England, beware of your heart, my 
Harry ; for though I am prejudiced againſt her, ſhe 
is the idol of all others. This has made her fo 
vain, that ſhe thinks the homage of the world no- 
thing leſs than her right. And now, my Harry, 
though I earneſtly wiſh to be allied to you by a tie 
nearer if poſſible than that of friendſhip, yet I 
would not wiſh my own happinels, at the expence 
of your peace; and ſo I give you timely warning 
againſt this dangerous and haughty girl, 

Our company had now been upward of fix weeks 
at the manſion houſe, Lord Moreland, hitherto, 
had never ſeen any part of the country, or any part 
of his own eſtate, above a mile from the houſe, 
Wherefore, leaving his friend Abenamin in bed, 
he iſſued early forth one morning, accompanied only 
by Jack, and his agent's runner, who knew and 
was known every where, | 
With their ſtaffs in their hands, they croſſed and 
quartered the country at pleaſure, 

At length they came within proſpect of a houſe 
ſumptuouſly fronted, and of a happy ſituation, 
His lordſhip ſtopped here, with pleaſure, comparing, 
as he approached, the improvements of art with the 
advantages of nature, when a ſervant iſſued forth, 
and humbly beſought him to walk in. What is 
your maiter's name, lays he? Fielding, ſo pleaſe 
4 8 en 
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your honour, and we are this day celebrating the 


nuptials of his ſon. 

The maſter of the family met our hero at the 
outward door. The earl recoiled at recognizing the 
face of the Mr. Fielding, whom he had ſeen at 
Hamſtead, but tak ing no notice, walked with him 
into the houſe. | 

Breakfaſt was ſoon uſhered in, and Mrs, Fielding 
and Mr, and Mrs, Catharines, and Ned came with 
his blooming bride to the table, . 

The earl rejoiced at heart, but ſtill took no 
notice; when, after ſome curſory converſation, Ned 
looked at him with an eager diſturbance, and cried, 
bleſs me, my heart tells me that there is ſomething 
in that face which is not quite unknown to me, If 
I could think, after my many enquiries, that my: 
patron was alive, I ſhould verily believe that you 
were--your Harry Fenton, cried our hero, ſpringing 
up, your Harry Fenton, my dear Ned! | 

Lord Moreland then opened his arms, while 
Ned leaped and catched at him, as the grapling iron. 
of a corſair would catch at a ſhip from which a great 
prize was expetted, 

All the family then, ſtruggled who ſhould be 
foremoſt in their acknowledgments and careſſes. 
The truly reverend Catharines fondly taking him- 
to his arms, cried, Chriſt be gracious unto you, my 
child ! and may the God, who has formed you as 
an angel upon earth, make you alſo of the nn ; 
order of angels in heaven ! | 

After dinner lord Morcland roſe, and took his 
leave ; but they all got in a group and oppoſed his 
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paſſage, telling him he muſt be their priſoner for | 
that night. I conſent, only on this condition, ſaid 
his lordſhip, that all of you dine with me-to-morrow. 

Why, pray Sir, wheredoyoulive, ſays Mr. Fielding? 
At Ennaville, with the young earl of Moreland, 
ſays Harry ; but he has a great friendſhip for me, 
and the houſe 1s as it were my own. 

Lord Moreland roſe, by the dawning, and walked 
in an hour to Ennaville. He flew up ſtairs to ſa - 
lute the family, but found no one, ſave Mr. Clin- 
ton, from whom he received at once, a warm bleſ- 
ſing and an embrace. 

Where is the dutcheſs, Sir, and my friend Abe- 
namin? Gone, Harry, fays his uncle, about break- 


faſt time yeſterday; a courier arrived with the joy- 


ful tidings that my brother was on the road, and ſo 
my ſiſter and our Abenamin haſtened to meet him. 
By this time I ſuppoſe they are all on their return; 
and now take care of yourſelf, -my Harry, The 
Duke brings with him the ſiſter of our Abenamin, 
the fair princeſs Abenaide; the dutchefs tells me 
that a lovelier creature never beheld the light: ſo 


that you muſt guard your heart againſt the power of 


this beauty.— She is vain, Sir, exceſſively vain, I 
am told, ſo that her pride will prove an antidote 
againſt the poiſon of her charms. However I will 
haſte to meet and welcome your moſt noble brother, 


_ » He accordingly took horfe directly, and had not 
gone very far, when he met them, 

The princeſs rode in the foremoſt carriage: Lord 
Moreland bowed twice as he approached, but the 


Farce deigned a perceptible acknowledgment to 
his. 
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his ſalute.— Our hero felt himſelf piqued, Proud. 
beauty ! thought he, I thank you for timely preven- 
tion of a paſſion that, perhaps, might have proved 
unhappy. He then paſſed forward with affected 
careleſſneſs to ſalute the duke. f 

When he came up, the coach ſtopped, and lord 
Moreland, flying from his ſaddle, approached the 
window. 

My lord, ſaid the earl, ſeizing the duke's band 
and kiſſing it, if you were ſenſible of the joy that 
my heart receives from your preſence, I think it 
would make you nearly as happy as myſelf. . My. 
ſweet fellow, ſaid the duke, I have often heard of 
you at Paris, as alſo by the letters of my love here; 
my longing at laſt is gratified, though my wonder is 
increaſed, | 

But madam, ſays his lordſhip, what have you 
done with my little play fellow, what is become of 
my Abenamin? O, cried the dutcheſs, laughing, 
he is forth coming I warrant you; but what has ſo 
bewitched you to him? I think you could not be 
fonder if he were a miſtreſs. True, madam, an- 
ſwered the earl, ſighing, I meyer expect to have a 
miſtreſs that I ſhalt love half as well; but pray put 
me out of pain, and let me know where he is, Be 
pacified, ſaid the ſmiling duke, he is not far off; and 
here is my hand that you ſhall ſee him before night. 

As our hero attended the carriage of the duke, 
the princeſs and her train had got to the houſe and 


alighted, while he opened the coach door, and 


handed out the noble pair, who alternately kiſſed 
and took him to their arms, Mr, Clinton then 
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came forth, and received them all with tranſport. 
But the earl under ſome pretence walked away, in 
order to avoid the diſpainful regard of the young 


| lady. 


In the mean time, our company, careſſing each 
other all the way, had got ſlowly, to the great par- 


lour. The duke then, refpectfully taking the young 


lady by the hand, permit me, brother, ſays he, to 
recommend to you my lovely ward, the farr princeſs 
of Morocco, The lady then gently bent one knee 
toward the ground, while ſhe received the cordial 
blefling and ſalute of the old gentleman, 

They then took their ſeats. When Mr. Clinton, 
while he looked more earneſtly on the princeſs, 
grew ſuddenly affected, and called out for a glaſs of 
water and hartſhorn, When he drank it, he found 
Himſelf in a meafure reſtored, and, lifting his hands, 
he cried, I proteſt one would think that nature had 
topied this lovely creature from an image that has 
hin impreſſed upon my heart near theſe forty years. 

You are in the right, my brother, exclaimed the 
duke, it is even as you ſurmiſe. Allow me then, 
once more, to infrodW®to yout the counterpart of 
dur once adorable Louiſa, to introduce to you my 
niece and your own offspring, my brother, even the 
daughter of your ſtill living and ever precious 
Eloiſa, The princeſs then ſprung forward, and, 
dropping precipitately at the feet of her grandfather, 
ſhe put her face between his knees, and, ſeizing 
both hands, ſhe bathed them with her tears, crying, 
My father, O my father, my dear, my deareſt father, 
how inexpreſſibly bleſſed I think mylelf, to be the 
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offspring of ſuch a father! Mr. Clinton then raĩſing 
her, and ſeating her fondly on his knee, and graſp- 
ing her to his boſom, I will not aſk, he cried, how 
theſe miracles came about, it is enough that I feel 
the attraction which pulls you into my heart, And 
fo ſaying, their tears flowed, till they mingled on the 
floor. 

Go, my angel, ſaid Mr. Clinton, and take yonder 
ſeat, that I may view and delight my ſoul with your 
ſight, at leiſure. My eyes begin at theſe years, to 
ſee beſt at a diſtance, 

At length the ſoft voice of the earl was heard in 
the hall, and the duke whiſpering his brother, re- 
queſted him, for a little time, to take no notice of 
what had paſſed. 

Our hero entered, bowing reſpectfully, but 
careleſsly toward the ſide where the princeſs fat, and 
taking his ſeat beſide the duke, bent fondly to him, 
and feizing a hand, with both his hands, he preſſed 
it to his lips, and cried welcome, welcome, my 
deareſt lord, to the houſe and to the hearts of your 
trueſt lovers ! 

Then giving a glance texhe ſide where the prin- 
ceſs ſat, he caught a glimpſe of her attractions, and, 
ſighing, ſaid to himſelf, O the pity, the pity! But 
no matter; her pride ſhall never ſuffer a ſingle 
charm to take place; and, fo thinking, he turned 
his eyes aſide, 

Mean time Abenaide aroſe, and ſtealing round, 
came behind the earl's chair, and covering an eye 
with each of her hands, ſhe turned his head to her, 
and made a ſound with her lips as though ſhe had 
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kiſſed him. The earl opened his eyes in utter 
- aſtoniſhment, while in a twinkling ſtanding before 
him, ſhe burſt out a laughing, crying, my Harry, 
what, have you forgot me? Do not you remember 
your old playfellow, your little friend Abenamin ? 
Lord Moreland's eyes were now opened, in the 
midſt of the hurry and agitation of his ſoul. At a 
glimpſe he took in the whole oppreſſion of her 
beauties ; and, caſt himſelf, quick as a glance of 
lightning, at her feet. 

At length, lifting up his eyes, he cried, ah, what 
are all theſe wonders to me, or my happinels, un- 
leſs my Abenamin will alſo become my Abenaide? 
That replied the princeſs, is not at my option; there 
ſits my lord and father at whoſe diſpoſal I am. 

The earl then aroſe, and, throwing himſelf at the 
feet of his patron, embraced his legs in filence, 
while Mr. Clinton cried out, yes, my Harry, I un- 
derſtand you; nothing ſhall ever be wanting to the 
happineſs of my darling, that the power of his ten- 
der parent can effect. I can have nothing in hea- 
ven or carth, that is not the property of my Harry, 

Then, turning to Abenaide, he continued, I ayer 
I am ſtill in the labyrinth. Did you not ſay, my 
Abe naide, that you were alſo our Abenamin? I 
did, my lord, fays ſhe ; but I did not dare to avow 
myſelf, Ah, what a painful ſtruggle. did that, re- 
fleQion coſt me! while I panted to cling to your 
, honoured feet; while I uſed to gaze upon you un- 

perceived; while my heart ſwelled with affection, 
and my eyes with reſtrained tears, and while I 
kiſſed in ſecret the book that you read, and the 


ground that you trod on. 
Abenaide 
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Abenaide then ſat down, and lord Moreland, 
lightly throwing himſelf beſide her, looked be- 
ſeechingly around and cried, my lord, my deareſt 
lady, our ſtill precious Fanny Goodall, can you 
vouch, can you warrant that I am ſafe in thismatter? 

Juſt then Mr, Meekly came in. He had been. 
long and far away, upon many a bleſſed tour of 
doing good through the earth. But as ſoon as he 
heard of the arrival of his beloved patron and young 
lord, he rode poſt to embrace them, 

Lord Moreland ſprung from love to friendſhip, 
and catching him in his arms, cried, O, my Meekly, 
my deareſt Meekly, how ſeaſonably you come, to 
temper, by your advice, the inſufferable tranſports 
of my ſoul; behold the regent of my heart, behold 
the queen of my wiſhes! 

+ Meekly then fixed his eyes upon the. princeſs, 
and ſoon after exclaimed; Gracious father! what 
do I ſee? Can Louiſa be raiſed from the dead? O. 
then, it muſt be ſo, ſhe muſt be her deſcendent. No 
one ſave my peerleſs patroneſs, could produce the 
likeneſs of my patroneſs. But how this bleſſed mi- 
racle was brought about is the queſtion. 

That is my queſtion too, my dear Meekly, ſaid 
Mr. Clinton, if my moſt noble brother would be ſo 
good as to ſolve it. I will gratify you, gentlemen, 
ſaid the duke, in as few words as poſſible, Mean 
while the princeſs withdrew. | 

On my embaſly to the court of Morocco, I had 
ſeveral private interviews with the emperor, before 
my credentials were opened in public. I had tlie 
goqd fortune to be liked by him, ſo that he ſuffered 
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no days to paſs without ſeeing me. His name was 
Abenamin; he was accounted a great captain, he 
exceeded all in his dominions, for grace of perſon 
and beauty of aſpect. And that which rendered 
him till more fingular was, that he had given liberty 
fo all the ladies of his ſeragilo, and, for many years, 
had kept conſtant to the reigning ſultana, ſaid to be 
the moſt exquihte beauty upon earth, 

As we grew more intimate, in the exuberance of 
his affection for the empreſs, he could not refrain 
from ſpeaking of her to me, and he promiſed that, 
before I departed, I ſhould fee and converſe with 
her; a grace, he ſaid, never granted to any otherman, 

At length the day being appointed for my public 
entry, I rode through the city, attended by a ſump- 
tuous train, and, alighting before the palace, ad- 
vanced to the hall of audience. 

As ſoon as that ceremony was ended, and I was 
preparing to withdraw, one of the emperor's princi- 
pal eunuchs led me 1nto an inner apartment, where, 
he ſaid, the emperor deſired to ſee me, I had not 
waited many minutes when a door opened into 
another room, where the emperor was ſeated, with 
his ſultana at his hand, As ſoon as I had ap- 
proached the preſence, the empreſs gave a great 
ſhriek, and fell in a ſwoon upon the boſom of her 
huſband. 

The royal Abenamin inſtantly turned pale ag 
death, tore off her veil with trembling hands to give 
her air, and called me to his aſſiſtance, as all the 
attendants had been ordered to withdraw. But, O 


N O my friend! think what was my aſtoniſn- 
ment, 
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ment, when in the pale face of the queen, I beheld 
the loved features of our darling Eloiſa! 

As ſoon as ſhe recovered, ſhe opened her eyes » 
upon me, and reaching out her arms, and catching 
me to her, ſhe cried, O my uncle, my deareſt uncle, 
am 1 ſo bleſſed then as to behold you before lexpire? 

The monarch, in the mean time, looked upon me 
with a jealous eye, and twice put his hand to' his 
dagger, but checked his indignation, till he ſhould 
have the myſtery of his queen' s behaviourexplained, 
Her women whom the emperor had called, then 

raiſed her up and bore her to her apartment; while 
turning to me, with no very friendly aſpett, he 
ordered me to follow him. 

When I had attended a conſiderable time in the 
antithamber, he came forth with a joyous counte- 
nance, and embracing me, cried, O my friend, my 
dear kinſman, how tranſported I am to find and ac- 
knowledge you for ſuch ; the relation of my angel 
becomes a part of myſelf. 

He then led me by the hand into the chamber 
of my Eloiſa, where we renewed our careſſes with- 
out reſtraint, But the monarch, fearing that theſe 
emotions Would be too much for her, told me that 
he had ſomething for my private ear till dinner; 
and took me into an adjoining room, 

There, ſeating, and taking me affectionately by 
the hand, I will now tell you my uncle, ſays he, 
how I came by this ineſtimable treaſure, 

I had fitted out a royal ſhip of my own, not as a 
corlair, but rather for trade in the Mediterranean, 
On their return from the coaſt of Egypt, as they 

pait, 
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paſt, after a violent hurricane, within fight of old 
Carthage, my people perceived, at a diſtance, a 
loop ſtranded on a ſhoal of ſand about a league 
from the ſhore, Immediately they ſent out a boat 
and took the diſtreſſed company in, conliſting of 
my charmer, two female companions, and ſeveral 
ſervants in livery, beſide the boatmen, 
| © The intendants of my ſhip behaved themſelves 
with all poſſible reſpett | toward the young lady and 
Her attendants, and endeavoured to quiet her terrors, 
by aſſuring her that ſhe was free and, that their 
prince was a perſon of too much humanity to derive 
any advantage from the diſaſters of the unfortunate, 

The moment they brought her before me, pale, 
trembling and in tears, while ſhedropt on herknees, 
and lifted to me her fine eyes in apetitioning an- 
ner, the gates of my ſoul opened to the ſweetly 
aſſecting image, and ever after cloſed upon it. 

Ah, I cried, heavenly creature, calm, calm your 
Cauſeleſs fears! I ſwear by our prophet, and the 
-God of our prophet, that I would rather ſuffer death, 
than put the ſmalleſt conſtraint on your perſon or 
inclination, You are free, madam, you ſhall ever 
be free, ſave ſo far as I may bind you by my tender 
offices. 

I raiſed her, and ſhe grew ſencthing better aſ- 
ſured ; when bending a knee in my turn, I cried, 
look not upon me as your tyrant, look not on me 
as your lover; but look upon me as your friend, 
the tendereſt and trueſt of friends, who ſhall ever 
be ready to ſacrifice his own happineſs to yours. 

From that time I ſtudied every amuſement, that 


might —_— her remaining apprehenſions, while 
I conducted 
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I conducted myſelf toward her, with a diſtant though 
fond reſpect, not even preſuming to touch her hand. 

In the mean time, my ſoul ſickened, and grew 
cold to all other women. If you were in love, my 
dear D' Aubigny, you know that it is a chaſte as 
well as a tender paſſion, I languiſhed indeed for her, 
I longed and languiſhed to death; but then it was 
rather for ker heart than her perſon, 5 

One day, as ſhe heaved aheavy, but half-ſupprefſed 
figh, ah my angel, I cried, I can have no joy but 
yours, and yet you have griefs to which you keep 
your friend, your Abenamin a ſtranger. True, my 
lord, ſays ſhe, tears breaking from her, all your 
bounties have not been able to filence the calls of 
kindered or claims of nature within me. Ah, my 
parents, my dear parents; I feel more for you, than 
I feel even for myſelf, in being torn from you. 

The weight of her affliftion fell like a mountain 
on my ſoul, and cruſhed me to her feet. You would 
leave me then, Eloiſa, you wiſh to leave me, but 
your generoſity delays to tell me ſo, for fear of 
breaking my heart. Well, be it ſo—go from me 
you know I cannot ſurvive you-—but, my death is 
of no conſequence, my Eloiſa ſhall be happy, —I 
will go this inſtant, I will diſpatch my ſwifteſt gal- 
ley to Languedoc,—lI will write word to your pa- 
rents that you are ſafe, that you are beloved, and 
yet pure and untouched. -l will invite them to come 
and take poſſeſſion of my treaſures, my dominions, 
my heart: But ſhould they reject my ſuit, I again 
ſwear, by Alla, to ſend you to them, laden with 
wealth, though I myſelf ſhould drop dead at the 
inſtant of your departure, 

Vor. II. LI The 
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The noble foul of my Eloiſa became inſtantly af- 
feed. She caught a hand between both of hers, 
and bathing it with tears, cried, O, now indeed 
you have bound me by chains infinitely ſtronger 
than all the ſhackles that faſten the ſlaves to the 
gallies of Africa, 

1 kept firm to my engagement, and in a few weeks, 

my winged meſſengers retutned. But, O the tidings, 
the very doleful tidings for my beloved! They 
brought word that they found no creature, ſave a 
few ancient domeſiics in the palace, as ravens in 
the midft of a lonely foreſt, 

From theſe they learned, that my Eloiſa's mother 
and little brother were dead, that her grandmother 
was dead, her aunt the marchioneſs alſo dead, and 
that the marquis had retired they knew not whither, 

She wept inceſſantly, and I wept with her. At 
length ſhe ſoftly ſaid; you have conquered, my lord, 
you have conquered; I am ſubdued by your weight 
of affeftion ! O, that you could but conform to one 
article more, that we might be united as one heart, 
and one ſoul, and one Tentiment for ever! 

It was now, for the firſt time, that I dared to ſeize 
her hand, I preſſed to it my lips, and cried, I would 
do any thing, dare any thing to be united to my 
Eloiſa. In life and in death, body to body, and duſt 
to duſt, never, never to be ſundered, till ber ſpirit 
ſhould make the heaven of my ſpirit hereafter. 

Ah, ſhe ſuddenly exclaimed, that, that is the very 
thing I fo eagerly deſire. Let the God of my heart 
be the God of your heart; let the God of my ſpirit 
be the God of your ſpirit; ſo ſhall we be united in 
him, and jointly partake of his N through 


eternity. An, 
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Ah, I cried, can I forego the divine precepts of. 
our prophet? Your prophet, ſays ſhe, preaches only 
to the eye and the ear, and this is all that he does 
or can pretend to: but Cux1sT, my prophet, preaches 
in the heart, to the affections. From him is every 
good motion: he is the unknown God of your ſpirit, 
my Maſter, my Abenamin, and you feel his precious 
power while you diſavow his name, 

I was puzzled, I was ſilenced. I bent a knee in 
reverence, kiſſed her hand, and withdrew, 

I ſent for the chief of the Chriſtian miſſionaries, 
throughout the city and country. I conſulted each 
of them in private, but received-noſatisfattion from 
them. They all appeared equally zealous for my 
reformation, but attempted it by different and even 
by oppoſite arguments. 

I knew not what to do]; IWas put to a ſtend, and 
quite confuſed by this multiplicity of conflicting 
opinions. At length, a countryman of my own came 
to me from the deſert. He had been a great ſinner, 
but was converted by the ſenſe of his ſins, and he 


was revered and reſorted to by all the friendleſs and 


afflicted, 

I opened my ſoul to him, with all its doubts and 
difficulties My friend, ſaid he, with a gentle and 
{till voice, they have all been leading you aſtray, 
quite away from the Heaven that ſtretches forth his 
arms for the reception of long toiled mariners, 
whom ſtorms have at length, compelled to ſeek a 
final port. ID 

The God of your creation can alone: be your re» 
demption; the God of your nature can alone be the 

L1 2 | ſalvation 
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falvation of the nature that he imparted. But, who 
Mall convince you of this? Not all the angels in 
Heaven, nor all the doctors upon earth, till Chriſt 
Himſelf ſhall be pleaſed to convince you that you 
are, however mighty amonarch, a poor, frail, erring, 
vile, and deſpicable creature; ſubjected to innume- 
Table lapſes and infirmities, ſickneſs, paſſions, and 
eroſſes, griefs, agonies, and death; when this is ef- 
fettually done, the whole of the buſineſs is done. 
You will call for and catch at a Saviour, in the ſen- 
fibility of your want of him. When you come thus 
laden with your fins to him, he will in no wiſe caſt 
you out; but he will take you, as Noah took the 
wearied dove into the ark, He will take you within 
the veil of his own temple of. reſt, and all ſets, 
forms, and ceremonies will be as the outward courts, 
on which you will lay no manner of ſtreſs, 


My heart felt the weight and tulneis of convic- 
tion. I took him to my arms and requeſted inſtant 
baptiſm, My Eloiſa was called, we locked ourſelves 
in, and I was waſhed by water and faith into Chriſt, 
while my kneeling angel wept a ſtream of delight 
beſide me. 

It is ſaid that poſſeſſion cloys. But I experienced, 
my dear D*Aubigny, that love never cloys. Every 
day, with my Eloiſa, ſeemed to triumph, in heart- 
felt happineſs over my bridal day. But O, what 
was the joy, the exultation of my fond heart, when 
ſhe gave me to be the father of a little Ranges of 
Paradiſe ! 

One day, while we were toying and fooling with 
the ſmiling infant, Ah, my huſband, cries Eloiſa, 

how 
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how poor I was lately? No parents, no kindred, no- 
thing but my Abenamin upon the whole earth! And 
now God has been pleaſed to make my affliftion to 
laugh, and to give this babe for a further band, a 
precious link of love between us. 

He was juſt in this part of his narration, when 
the muſic ſounded to the banquet, We inſtantly 
roſe and joined our Eloiſa. ; 

When the collation was removed, Madam, ſaid I 
to the empreſs, have you ever heard of a relation of 
yours, chriſtened by the name of Fanny Goodall, 
and lately counteſs of Maitland ? I have, faid ſhe, 
often heard my fond father ſpeak of her with filling 
eyes. She 1s in this city, madam, She 1s no longer 
counteſs of Maitland. She is now doubly your re- 
lation, your aunt as well as your couſin, and goes by 
the title of the marchioneſs D*Aubigny, With the 
good leave of my lord here, I will bring her to you 
directly. f | 

I went to the palace appointed for my reſidence : 
I there gave my Fanny a few heads of the ſtory of 
our Eloiſa, and took herhaſtily to the preſence; 

The ladies looked at cach other, in long and 
filent admiration. Then, opening their arms, and 
ruſhing together, they continued ſome minutes 
locked in mutual embraces, 

Madam, ſaid the emperor, fmiling, I think I ought 
to be allowed the ſame liberties with my aunt, that 
your huſband took with his niece. Whereon, he wel- 
comed and careſſed her with an affectionate fervour. 

O, exclaimed the royal fair, how very poor, and 
how very rich our God can ſuddenly make us! But 

LI 3g then, 
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then, lord of my life, to think of parting, of parting 
with theſe dear friends again, perhaps never to ſee 
them more, that is what wrings my heart, in the midſt 
of exultation ! | 

That, my love, ſaid the emperor, is the very impor- 
tant article on which I wiſh to conſult with you and 
our friends here, our dear kindred in Chriſt, But I 
muſt firſt ſhew them their young relation, my little 
enchantreſs, my eye-delighting Abenaide. 

He then ſtept forth, and, after a while, led in a 
grace fully moving creature, but veiled from the 
head to the waiſt, Throw up your veil, my love, 
 fays he; here are none but your friends, your very 
dear relations, your lovely aunt and your uncle, the 
marquis and marchioneſs D*Aubigny. 

She did as ſhe was ordered, and inſtantly broke upon 
my ſight, like a new glory ariſen upon mid-day, 

My Fanny ſeized upon her, as deſirous of devour- 
ing her, and I, in turn, took her to me, with tearful 
eyes, as almoſt perſuaded that I embraced the newly 
revived perion of my deareſt filter Louiſa; ſo per- 
fett was the reſemblance i in every grace and feature, 
When we had nearly oppreſſed the celeſtial look- 

ing maid with our inſatiate careſſes; ſhe ſeized our 
hands, and kiſſing them, cried, what a bleſſed day 
is this, that enriches Abenaide with two parents 
more; another precious father, and another lovely 
mother; happy Abenaide! 

Her royal father then gave a beck, and ſhe in- 
ſtantly vaniſhed ; while her abſence ſeemed to caſt 
a ſhade throughout the room. 
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The monarch. then, deeply muſing and heavily 
fighing, began I am now, my deareſt friends, 
friends beloved above the world and all that it 
contains, I am now to open to you my inmoſt heart, 
and to reveal a purpoſe whereon I have been ru- 
minating theſe many months, but could not hit on 
the expedient for bringing it to paſs. How oppor- 
tunely has our Jeſus ſent you to us on this occaſion! 

I have but two children living; my Abenaide, 
and a ſon, by a former woman of my ſeraglio. His 
name is Abencorrage ; he is a youth renowned in 
the field, but of a proud. and impetuous demeanour. 
He had long conceived an illicit paſſion for his 
young and lovely ſiſter. At length the fire broke 
forth, and he lately attempted her honour. 

I would inſtantly have put him to death, had 1 
any other heir to ſucceed to my dominions, I there- 
fore contented myſelf with baniſhing him my court 
and my preſence, though I am ſenſible that this has 
not availed for the extinguiſhing his horrid flame, 

Now, my friends, ſhould I die, or ſhould this vio- 
lent boy break into rebellion, for he is the favourite 
of the ſoldiery, I tremble to think what would be- 
come of my bright- eyed dove, within the talons of 
ſuch a vulture. 

This, together with my eager deſire of quitting a 
kingdom of infiqels, and of joining with the bleſſed 
ſociety of holy ſaints, has, after ſome ſtruggles, de- 
termined me to abdicate my throne, as ſoop as I can 
amaſs and tranſmit a fund ſufficient for ſupporting 
my Eloiſa and myſelf, with becoming dignity, in 
her native country, | 

Ak, 
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Ah, my lord, I cried, claſping him paſſionately in 
my arms, regard not your treaſures, delay not a 
moment for that! your Eloiſa's relations, both by 
father and mother, are poſſeſſed of princely fortunes, 
and they will all be freely at on n of your 
majeſty. | 

Ah, my D' Aubigny, ſaid he, I am not yet ſo duly 
8880 a Chriſtian as needleſsly to deſcend at once 
from the king to the beggar. I have however been 
preparing: I have already corverted a large part of 
my effects into bills and jewels, of high value but 
light portage, to the amount, as I think, of about 
twenty millions of French money; this I will tranſ- 
mit by you; and as ſoon as I ſhall have compaſſed 
an equal ſum, I will ſtay no longer in Africa; I 
will fly to your boſoms, my precious friends, 
In the mean time, this violent boy gives no reſt 
to my apprehenſions. It is therefore neceſſary that 
I commit my Abenaide to your truſt, It is neceſſary, 
I ſay, that I tear away my choiceſt limb, the deareſt 
part of my vitals. Support me, Chriſt, in the ral 3 
but it muſt be gone through. 
This, however, muſt be done with all poſſible 
privacy. I am perſuaded, that my young villain has 
ſpies in and about my palace, I ſhall therefore re- 
queſt my dear aunt, to diſguiſe my little girl in boy's 
apparel, and to blacken every part of her viſible 
complexion, that ſhe may pals unnoticed, as your 
page, through the midſt of my attendants : as alſo 
that it may prove, during the travels of my darling 
a preſervative againſt any further attempt tending 
to violation, 
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At length the time approached for my departure; 
but how to part was the queſtion. All attendants 
were ordered to avoid the preſence far away. Our 
metamorphoſed Abenaide ſtood weeping belide us, 
while her father and mother preſſed us ſucceſſively 
to their boſoms, All was paſſion, a guſh of tears, 
but not a word was uttered on auy part. 

O, my D'Aubigny, cried the Emperor at length, 
F * brother of my heart, can you conceive what 
I feel at this inſtant? I regard not the world, nor 
the things of the world. Omit ſuch neceſſary ac- 
commodations as are common to us with brutes: 
and all belonging to the immortal and divine huma- 
nity of man is magnetiſm, is fellowſhip; the feeling 
as of ſteel to the magnet, and of the magnet to ſteel, 
There is the friendſhip, the endearment, the love 
ſurpaſſing all other enjoyment, If we meet again, 
— 2 digny, 1 1 ſhall anticipate my heaven! 
Again he embraced his little angel, and again he 
embraced his queen, and beſought her to be com- 
forted. We then took leave, and again they called 
us back, and embraced and took leave again; till, 
ſeeing no end, I ſuddenly broke away, hurrying with 
us our Abenaide for fear of obſervation, I forgot 
however to tell you, that the day before our depar- 
ture, the royal Abenamin had enjoined me to ſet 
apart ten millions of livres, for the portion of his 
child, in caſe ſhe ſhould be married to any prince 
or potentate; requeſting me, at the ſame time, not to 
put any conſtraint, on the inclinations of his lamb, 

I have little further to ſay, my brother, We ar- 


rived ſafe at Paris, where we received your letter; 
and 
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and impatient to make you happy, I diſpatched my 
Fanny with your Abenaide before me; enjoining 
them however, not to reveal our ſecret till my ar- 
rival. For as J had charged myſelf with the loſs of 
your Eloiſa, I deemed myſelf beſt entitled to make 
you reparation in perſon. But I ought not to omit 
that, before I left Paris I received a letter from the 
emperor, ſo that we may ſpeedily look to have the 
royal pair in England, 

Soon after a poſt chaiſe whirled into 1 * court, 

and lord Moreland ſtying out, caught Clement and 
Arabella into his ſtrift embrace. He then hurried 
them in, where Mr. Clinton received and careſſed, 
and introduced them to the duke and dutcheſs, as 
perſons of great merit, and his highly valued friends, 
He then preſented to them his Abenaide, who ſa- 
luted Clement, and embraced Arabella with an af- 
fectionate familiarity. 
O, Sir, cried our hero, kiſſing his uncle's hand, 
am I to be the laſt perſon in the world whom you 
will konour with a ſalute from your bewitching 
daughter? I aſk your pardon, my lord, ſaid Mr. 
Clinton ſolemnly, Allow me then, at length to re- 
pair my omiſſion by preſenting to your lordſhip 
her little highneſs Abenaide, 

Juſt then a footman entered: My lord, ſays he, 
to Harry, here are three carriages and ſeveral borſe- 
men waiting without the gate, they enquire for one 
Mr. Fenton, who, they ſay, lives with the earl of 
Moreland, but I aſſured them there was no ſuch 
perſon in the houſe. O, Sir, ſaid lord Moreland 
theſe are gur old friends, the F ieldings, and out he 
aw. As 
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As he approached the carriages, the company 
gave a ſhout of joy. Why, Sir, ſaid Mr, Fielding, 
a ſervant denied you to us, and ſaid that no one of 
the name of Fenton lived here. O, ſays his lordſhip, 
heed him not; he is but a new comer, __. 

He then opened the doors of the carriages, and 
handed and kiſſed them in turns as they came put, 
Mr. and Mrs, Fielding, thereverend Mr. Catharines 
and his Phabe, and Ned and his blooming bride, 

Mr. Clinton received them at the door, with the 
joy of his heart apparent in his countenance, He 
then introduced them to his moſt noble brother and 
ſiſter, to his friend Meekly, and laſtly he preſented 
his Abenaide to them, on whom they all gazed in 
mute aſtoniſhment, 

Pray, Sir, ſaid Mr. Fielding, whiſperingly to Mr. 
Clinton, is the earl of Moreland in company ?— 
That is he, Sir, pointing to Harry,—O then, cried 
Fielding, he is titled below his merits; it was for 
an emperor that nature intended him, 

Dinner was then ſerved, During the repaſt the 
duke faid, let us not, my brother, keep our Harry 
in pain: why ſhould we delay the happineſs of 
children ſo dear to us? With regard to your child's 
marriage to ſome mighty prince, as herfatherhinted, 
I think her more ennobled, by her marriage with 
our hero here, than if ſhe were mated to the greateſt ' 
potentate on earth, 

You muſt excuſe me, my noble brother, ſaid Mr, 
Clinton, I will have no clandeſtine doings in this 
buſineſs, My girl ſhall be married in the face and 
witneſſing of thouſands, What day of the week is 


this, 
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this, Thurſday, I think ; let Monday ſennight be e 
day. 

Lord Moreland roſe and preſſed and kiſſed the 
hand of the duke with rapture, and then kiſſed the 
Hand of his patron in filent ſubmiſſion, 

They kept the Fieldings with them for threedays. 
But the earl would not part with his Clement, nor 
Abenaide with Arabella till the marriage ſhould be 
over. : 

At length the auſpicious morning roſe; the beau- 
teous pair wanted no ornament to ſet them off. Lord 
Moreland was dreſſed in a ſuit of the fineſt white 
cloth, of the manufacture of his native wha 
lightly embroidered with gold. 

The princeſs was habited after the Perſian faſhion, 
in a veſt of filver falk. 

Our hero, coming forth, beheld her, juſt iſſuing, 
from her antichamber. He ſtepped back, as ſhe ad- 
vanced, and fixed hiseyes upon her in mute aſto- 
niſhment; then lifted his hands toward heaven, and 
cried, O, may every day rife, like this, on my ſoul- 
enrapturing Abenaide, encircling her with friend- | 
ſhip, love, and joy, 

Arabella attended her royal friend, and Clement 
his noble pupil, juſt as Longfield entercd to give an 
account of his expedition. But he had ſcarce begun 
his detail, when, catching the 1mage that had long 
fince made an impreſſion on his heart, he ſtarted 
and turned pale, and breaking off, he cried, Bleſs 
me, my Lord, Mrs. Clement, I think! Yes, Long- 
field, ſaid the earl, and here too is your old and faſt 


friend Hammel Clement, Clement would not have 
known 
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known Longfield in his preſent genteel plight, but 
hearing his name, and recollecting him at a glance, 
he flew and ſeized upon him with a ſtrenuous em- 
brace, Arabella then advanced to welcome her 
old friend; but poor Longheld reſpectfully bowed. 
and ſhrunk back. 

You ſhall not eſcape me ſo, my dear Mr, Long- 
field, fays ſhe; I cannot forget what I owe you, 
even my life and reputation; and ] bleſs the Father 
of mercies, who has put it in our power to pay 
part of our debt, and ſo ſaying ſhe embraced him 
with freedom and cordiality. Yes, my dear Long- 
field, cried Hammel, yours is the half of our for- 
tunes, and more than half of our hearts, Your 
heart, Sir, ſaid Longfield, will ever be moſt 
valuable; but as to any thing additional, the 
bounty of my young maſter has rendered all further 
fortune quite ſuperfluous to me, 

Longfield then beckoned his lord forth, that he 
might relate to his eye, rather than to his ear, the 
ſucceſs of his commiſſion, They haſtened to a long 
barn, where he ſhewed Harry two ranges of beau- 
tiful children, one of a hundred choſen girls, 
another of a hundred choſen boys, all dreſſed in a 
clean and elegant uniform, Harry walked between 
the ranks, his heart exulting in the ſenſe of its own: 
divine humanity, Then embracing his agent, yes, 
my Longfield, he cried, theſe ſhall be indeed my 
children; and I will prove a true and affectionate 
father to them; but let us haſten to beſtow upon 

them a tender mother too. 
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He flew back as a glimpſe of lightning, and ſeiz- 
ing the hand of his bride, will you pardon me, my 
beloved, ſays he, ſome matters that have happened 
before qur union ? I have collected all the children 
I ever had before marriage. I ſcorn any thing 
that is clandeſtine. They wait for your inſpection; 

and I hope that you will not prove a hard ſtep- 
mother to them. You are a rogue, ſays ſhe, ſmiling; 
but come along, and ſo ſaying, away they tripped. 

The princeſs walked, with a filent and muſing 
attention, up and down the ranges. Her heart grew 
ſtrongly affected, and, taking out her handkerchief, 
ſhe wiped away the dropping tear. And has my 
Lord, ſays ſhe, to Longfield, has he indeed taken 
upon him to be a father to all this pretty hoſt of 
little ones? He has, ſo pleaſe your highneſs, ſays 

| Longfield, and has accordingly clothed and pro- 
vided for them, O, ſhe cried, under the Father 
which is in Heaven, he is the deareſt and ſweeteſt 
father that ever was upon earth! So exclaiming, 
The flew to her Harry, and notwithſtanding her late 
eoyneſs, threw her arms about his neck, and hiding 
ker face in his boſom, vented her paſſion in tears. 

On their return, they perceived Mr. Clinton, the 
duke and dutcheſs, all ſtanding at the great folding 
door, and, flying up the marble ſteps, they both bent 
the knee, and received the joint bleſſings and ſuc- 
ceſhve careſſes of their three exulting parents. 

High as my impatience juſtly is, ſaid lord More- 
land, to take poſſeſſion of the happineſs before me, 
thought it my duty to do the buſineſs of my maſter 

firſt, 
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I have been ſhewing my children their TN 
mother. 

The proceſſion then ſet out for the variſh charck, 
in this order. Firſt, Mr. Clinton and Mr. Meekly 
moved away in Mr, Clinton's coach and ſix. The 
family of the Fieldings then followed, in a coach 
and ſix, and two chariots, Next went Clement and 
his Arabella, in their poſt chaiſe. The duke and 
dutcheſs then ſucceeded, Laſt advanced the prin- 
ceſs's four faithful Moors, mounted on fiery cour- 
ſers. And laſt. of all came our hero and his 
Abenaide, in an open phaeton, Never will any 
fight more glorious be exhibited, till the heavenly 
Jeruſalem ſhall deſcend upon earth. 

The crowd, however, extended wide and far 
beyond the cavalcade, They bowed reſpectfully 
to Mr. Clinton, the duke, &c. as they paſſed; but 
as ſoon as they got a glimpſe of the carriage of their 
young Lord, their acclamations became almoſt in- 
ſufferable to the ear, like the ſhouts of a Perſian 
army at the riſing of the ſun. 

Slow as lord Moreland moved, the multitude 
ſtrove to retard him by throwing themſelves in the 
way, that they might ſatiate their eyes, Bended 
knees and lifted hands, prayers, bleſſings, and ex- 
clamations were heard, and ſeen on all ſides; and 
all the way as they went, thouſands upon thouſands, 

ſhouted the hymenæl of the celeſtial pair; 
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